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. Preface 

Prefaces have many purposes. Perhaps the most Important is to thank 
a number of people and agencies who have had a good bit to do with the 
carrying out of the project. First and foremost in a participant observer 
study is the s^ecretarial staff who are burdened with a host of duties. 

T»o of the most able secretaries we have known, Jan Williford, early, and 
more recently, Pat Carpenter have carried out the administrative manage- 
ment of field note typing, mimeographing, and so forth. They have been 
ably assisted at various times by Kathy Blackwell, Dorothy Clark, Vera 
Costain, Jane Saenger, Vicki Willman, and others of the 6.1«E« staff. 

While our write up Is In the form of a U. S. Office of Education 
final report, we have been assisted financially by several other agencies. 
The Milford School District contributed generously In the initiation of 
the project. Pat Keith was on an NIMH fellowship during the data gathering 
year. The final report writing was aided by Louis Smith's sabbatical 
leave from Washington University and a Senior Research Associateshlp from 
CEMREL, the Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory. 

Paul F. Klelne served as research assistant during the first month 
and a half of the project. His careful and Insightful field work contrib- 
uted significantly to the investigation. 

As usual, our colleagues at the Graduate Institute of Education of 
Washington University lived with us and bore the brunt of our obsession. 
Such a milieu, which we often take for granted, should not be minimized. 
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Chapter One 
Overview 



AN INTRODUCTORY EPILOGUE 



By definition, epilogues are speeches, short poems or the like, ad- 
dressed to the spectators and spoken after the conclusion of a play, and 
hence do not belong at the beginning. If at all. In a research report. 

In a sense though, our research Is a play tdilch has ended. By giving the 
reader the dlaienslons of the ending, »e might produce a set for the Inter- 

pretatlon of the story. Some contemporary psychologists suggest that this 
could have significant results « 

Kensington was a school* Now, two years after it began, it does not 
exist as it once did. The School Board has changed; the Superintendent, 
Steven Spanman, has resigned after a year's leave of absence; the curricu- 
lum director, Jerl Cohen, has been gone for a year; and the Principal, 
Eugene Shelby, left in mid-semester of the second year. Only eight of the 
original teaching staff returned the second year; only two of the original 
group, so it is rumored, will be back for the beginning of the third year. 
The principal actors who played a part of the school are recorded in Figure 



1 . 1 . 



Insert Figure 1.1 about here 



In February of the second year, a going away party was held for the prin- 
cipal. Several excerpts from the field notes^ made after the announcement 



participant observation, produced 
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Principal 

Basic Skills 
Division 



Transition 

Division 



Independent Study 
Division 



Curriculum Materials 
Coordinator 

Teaching Aides 



Central Office Staff 
Superintendent 
Curriculum Director 
Counselor 
Others 



Consultants 

1. General 

2. H.T.L. 



Eugene Shelhy 

Wanda Ellison 
Jean Eherson 
Sue Norton 
Mary Radford 
Elaine Ross 






Meg Adrian 
Daniel Hun 
Claire Nelson 

Kay Abbot 
Jack Davis 
Idz Etzell 
Ima Hall 
Bill Kirkham 
David Nichols 
John Taylor 
Alec Thurman 

Tom Mack 



Helen Beacon 
Arthur Carroll 
Joan Sidn^ 
Marjorie Wald 
Inez York 



Steve Spanman 
Jerl Cohen 
Joe Harlan 
Howard Couden 
Edwin Kaultaan 
Adolph Sullivan 



Dr. Leslie Roberts 
Dr. Lois Erickson 
Miss Lyn Karson 



Additions & Replacements 
Chris Hun 
Sarah Jones 



Substitutes & Replacements 
Linda Dixon 
Lee Gage 
Walt Jjarsen 
Abble Allen 



Figure 1.1. Kensington faculty and significant others 
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of tile principal's departure capture further facets of the epilogue. 



I (the observer) have the feeling that onr has »hen one 
attends a funeral, tonight the staff held a party for 
ugene. Be ■ due to leave the day after tomorrow. He 
goes to P.Se 2100 in Metropolis e 



Eugene comnented briefly about the differences in the new 
position and the fact that it will have State financing 
rather than local financing and it also will not be so 
closely tied up with local control* Aa he talked he was 

^ reasons for 

^2 center around the public opinion 

of the coimminity and around the lack of resources to carry 
out the task. Re comnented also that the Director of the 
new project will be a friend of Steven Spaninan. This 
produced in me a reaction— mainly of corroborating a feel- 
ing-that Steven won’t return. He*s taking care of hia 
last major appointment and made sure that he*s had a 
place to light. Jerl is with the Olds Foundation. 



John TOntioned the fact that most of the teachers are 
thinking about leaving and many have already decided to 
do so. Of the old guard: He will leave for he hopes to 

Iwve his dissertation conqpleted, and apparently has been 

^PP«*^e»tly he»8 , tten things 
strai^tened out with his advisor.2 Meg and Jean are 

80 to Florida perhaps, where 
. . ^uld like to go also. Jean's talking about going 

back to graduate school. In my brief conversation with 
Claire and Je^ they raised issues of the kinds of schools 
here In the mid-West that accented things like team 
teaching. Wanda and Irma, the latter was not at the 

sesased to be the only bets of people who 
will remain at the school. John thought f;hat Wands might 
go to another school in the District. ^ 



t’Wty was quite an emotional undertaking. Ihey had 
brought two presents for Eugene: a beautiful plaque and 
pen set combination as well as a beautiful wool sweater, 
jne plaque had a photo engraving of the floor plan of the 
School rad a comment of appreciation to Eugene for his 
leadership in making Kensington a realitj-. 



The feeling I had about the party was thiit the new staff 



2 . 



finds this not t> be so. We analyze this in 
e ail in the section "All but the dissertation: the heavy burden." 
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nemben tended to be the ones in hl^ proninence in the 
interaction# • • »Am I watched and listened I had 
that there were no ujor or ainor strands df 
conflict and hostility within the group# Obviously in 
this kind of a setting it would be hard to pick it up. 

I guess the major indicator I would look at here is the 
quality of the humor. The new coloring book didn't have 
the bite that I recalled the old ©ns to have.^ Sisilarl** 
as the people joked, the spirit was much more of we 
against them, the forces outside in the community which 
were try lug to stifle the school and trying to attack the 
I^incipal. I had the feeling as 1 talked alone with John 
that the villain in the eyes of the teachers this year 
was the District which wouldn't support the basic Idea 
that the School was trying to convey. He talked most 
earnestly about "It's been a good idea and there were 
some unfinished things to be done yet." 

Some of the humor centered around the flagpole problem 
idiich apparently is part of a series of comsunlty camomnts 
.SpI-^Y Senp^np^, one of the local newspapers, coanents 
about the fact that the School doesn't fly a flag. Appar* 
ently the rope of the pulley is broken. Why it hasn't 
been fixed I don't know. %e staff commented some about 
the newspaper article in the Sentinel in which a picture 
of the pond behind the school was featured and a comment 
about a slimy pond" at the "school of the year," was 
conronted upon. 1 couldn't pick up any overtones or any 
within* team struggles or conflicts. In fact the reverse 
was true. John commented that the l#S.O. group had a 
strong and well* functioning team." Apparent:'.y the 
classes are pretty much self*contalned in the morning, 
as I d heard before, and in the afternoon they * ^ve 
i®^®^^y*®cheduled the sastc classes and the stfi^ swaps 
pupils; they've done some rc ^grouping accordirg to diag- 
nostic tests. He consented that there had been some good 
instructing this year. Similarly I heard no overtones of 
any problems that Heg and Claire were hiiving nor of any 
that Jean van having with the Basic Skills group. Wanda 
is in Kindergarten where she wanted to be, and apparently 
Is quite happy there# . . .Also the feeling I geft is that 
the total staff is a good bit more teaching and isistruc- 
tlon oriented. For instance, one of the teachers in I.S.D. 
came from a prlnclpalshlp and, according to John, is a highly- 
organised and task-oriented guy. Also, there seems to be 



coloring books" were vehicles for parties held by 
they indicated the creativity of the staff and the use of humor 
on significant episodes in the life of the school. 



the staff; 
in focusing 
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« SMd bit sore «sp«rlmet on tht port of « tninber of tht 
stiff Mboro. With Ton not biing thoro md not pUying 

thi quioi-prineipol roll it soom diot thit*o aoro func- 
tionil* 



Som of tho kinds of cosMnts I*vs boon onking suggest 

?**5 ^ orgsniistion is opt to bs s 
trill in tost it tssss s good olt of sorting 
out to ultinstsly got s saooth* running unit* 

<2/28, Fost-sspsriaentsl Tssr) 

Such usrs sens of the obssrvstions rseordsd sftsr the study wss ossr* 
Ws hi^ gsns bsck to the district to bs s port of s phsss of tho ending of 
tbs Kensington Story* We hsve eonnented sbout s nunber of issues, the 
full significttsce of which will be sppsrent only ss one resches into the 
full story of Ksnsiagtos* 

THB SBSBASr 3LBM 
The Xnitisl Propossl 

However, our study did not begin ss sn investigstion of tescher turn- 



?¥: 









, 'A? 



over nor of sdninistrstive succession* It begin ss we suggested in our 
resesreh propossl. 

The problenl^ to be studied in this investigstion costs ins 
seversl coaponents* In its most genersl sspeet, we sre 
trying to espitslise on s rsther unususl nsturslistic 
event, the building of s new end uniquely designed ele- 
aentsry school building* Figure 1*2 conuics the floor 
plsn end design* 



Insert Figure 1*2 sbout here 



, aeterisls sre quoted verbstln from the resesrch propossl 

ftmded by the U, S* Office of hidcustion (S-223) end Milford, the locsl 
school district* 
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Figure 1.2 Floor plan of Kensington School. 
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While in a general aenaey the (luestion^ What happens in 
such a novel situation?, is the focus of the research, 
the flBore specific picoblsou to be analysed are: (1) the 

development of the faculty social, system; (2) the prin- 
cipal’s role vis-i^-vis the faculty social system; (3) 
the teachers' innovations in instruction; (4) the devel- 
opment of the school-vide pupil social system. 

<1) In a prior investigation (Smith & Geoffrey, 1965), 
we vere impressed vith the importance of a faculty peer 
group as an element in the classroom teacher's decision 
making. The influence it exerted was not widely recog- 
nised in the building. The clique had been in operation 
for a number of years. In this study me will have an 
opportunity to observe the formation of an entire faculty 
system (18 of the 23 teachers are new to the school dis- 
trict), to see in what ways it is a totality, what and 
how cliques are formed, the influence processes, and the 
resulting impact, consonant or dissonant, on the teacher. 

(2) In the proposed study, the principal's decision mak- 
ing role will be a focal point in light of the novel 
building design, the dewwd for instructional innovation, 
and the majority of teachers new to the system. By capi- 
Ulising on these events, which should highlight the 
issues, we should be able to criticise and extend the 
theory of decision mUcing as it has been applied in 
education, e.g. , Halpin, Administrative Theory in Bducation , 

(3) Typically, teachers entertain few dramatic changes 
of style, curriculum content, or classroom organization. 

The present setting in many ways is optimal for encour- 
aging creativity in these areas. Such innovations with 
pupils lie at the heart of alterations in pupil outcomes. 
Observation should lead to rethinking of m^els of teacher- 
pupil relationships. These models will be broader than 
many current ones for they must encompass some of the 
"team" aspects and also the novel physical resources. 

(4) The pupils' reactions in their new environmeni- will 
be observed carefully. While one major focus will be on 
the developing sentiment toward the new school, such ac- 
tivities, as independent study and social interactions, 
wil! be considered also. Geographically, the large 
library-study room and the covered playground area will 
be the arenas for initial observation. 

In short, while the study focuses on the ieq>act of a unique 
school plant, and several specific areas of investigation 
have been suggested, the principal investigator's bias 
leans toward the broader goal of the developamnt and 
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integration of social science theory in education. In 
this regard, an attempt will be made to synthesize role 
theory, decision making theory, and social system theory 
as they explicate the functioning of this school. 



Shelby* a Initial Viev^ 



While that was our phrasing of the problem. Hr. Shelby had his own 

views of the study. The field notes after our first extended interview 

related his perspective: 

One of the first questions I raised with him concerned 
^at he thought might be of interest to the investigation, 
what kinds of questions mi^t be answered. He was ready 
with an answer, and I infer that he had given some thought 
to the proposal and to what he wanted to see done. A 
number of issues were raised. One of these concerned his 
feeling that the physical plant was over»eaq>hasized in 
opposition to the educational innovations in the program 
that would be carried out. In this regard he drew a brief 
diagram ef the physical plant influencing curriculum, 
teacher beha^dor, and organizational factors. JSs thought 
the accent ought to be on the things that were influenced 
and thaid they were the most Important. We talked some 
about how thci physical factors have been used as a hook 
on which to hang the proposal. He could understand that 
very readily. He presented an Illustration, and he does 
this quite often as he talks, of a physical factor such 
as the item of movable desks. When one contrasts what 
happens in this kind of a classroom from classroans where 
there are fixed desks, very often the results are negative 
in that the movable desks never get moved. In that sense 
thejf are net utilized at alls At this point our ideas net 
very closely and I illustrated this with the concepts of 
opportunities and constraints which seem to me to be 
important notions in the dlccussion of clsssroma and 
school phenomena. These concepts do not appear In most 
learning experiments, Eugene suggested that they sounded 
soBiewhst like Kurt Lewln-type concepts. 

(8/9, Prior to the First Year) 



5. Later, and at peat length, in our discussion of the Institutional 

achool, it. goals, organiaatlon. 
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As the study developed, the title "Social Psychological Aspects of 
School Building Design" reflected only a part of the story « Our subprob- 
lems of staff peer groups, administrator decision making and educational 
innovation remained significants In addition, organizational develo(Hnent 
and formal doctrine became foci for analysis. 







The Methodology 
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The investigation was a formulative or model building study and the 
principal method of data collection was participant observation. This was 
supplemented by informal interviews and intensive analy^tls of records, and 
verbatim accounts of meetings. Access to all documei^ts had been given; 
this included faculty and parent school council bulletins and committee 
reports and district-wide curriculum materials. Observations were made of 
classroom interaction, use of facilities, total faculty meetings, team 
meetings, curriculum committee meetings, and parent school council meetings. 

These varied observations enabled us to follow the development of the 
organization through three main periods of time. The first block was a 
four-week workshop prior to the beginnnng of school. In the months of 
September through December the school's three academic divisions,, the 
Independent Study Division (I.S.D.), Transition Division, and Basic Skills 
Division, were te*!q^rarlly housed in three widely separated facilities. 

Prom December through June the divisions were located in the building 
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designed for the program. 

Has low's statements as to the .need for observation and reporting of 
educational experiments seem relevant and most encouraging. 
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^rtnd“™ ®“*! {«Q)erlmental programs and schools) ve 

^ *“® program, the 

i*at happened and didn't happen as a result irhl 

"nS. J® ** «an make the best use of the 

^®ith ^kri:i^L’:Ztrz 

thing out" and is willing to gamble tJ 

2*a oftt**” *?+’ ■ ”8«rded the 'Wlte-up''’^ 

«« a part or the conmitmentl ^ 

^sn t design, control, manipulate, or change anythLs 
Wtimately he is sis®iy a non-interfering^^r^^®’ 
a good reporter. (Maslow. 1965, p. 13) 

Hopefully, we filled the roles of "a non-interfering observer and a good 
reporter." 

While Appendix II contains our more elaborate account of the methodol- 

oar, and while we have written more intensively on participant observational 

procedures {adth i Ceoffrey, 1965 ), several coanents sema in order In 

the original proposal the procedures were described in three short para- 
graphs: 



standard participant 
dS^^S ?fw f pr^edurea as these have been 

methoda^i!^TA,J* ® Observational field work 

J«h^, Drotsch, and Cook's Research methods 
S. Kimhall's "The mithcl of netural 
° 5 ®i reeearch in Splndler's Education 
rad H. Becker's "Problems of iSFsTiSS? 
rad proof in participant observation," in the American ■ 
Sociological ReviM, 1958. ’ “ 

record ^ciftc design, these field note 

records of school and classroom events will be aniilvzed 

raf^i^ ®®®!®«'’» .uggeetlSs: l)1!Son 

cheeklS^hi^®^ problems, concepts, rad Indices; 2) 
ctecklng the frequency and distribution of phenomraa- 

3 ) construction of social system models; l()*^fina3 anal- 
ysis and presentation of results (p. 653). 

. . • . * 

■Mam. ^^edurally, the plan will be to have two persons 

the principal, investigator rad researoh assistrat, 
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In the observation. One of the two will be in the build- 
ing at all times 



The Outcomes: Description and Theory 



The outcome of the research, by design and actual result, is twofold. 
We wanted to describe carefully and accurately the events which make up 
the beginnings of an innovative school. Also we wanted to abstract from 
that description and to talk about the events in a more general theoretical 
language whic'a would have applicability beyond the single particularistic 
case of Kensington. In this regard we have built •*nodels,*’ pictorial 
sketches of interrelated hypotheses which explain our data and which, we 
would argue, might be fruitful starting points for verifications! research. 
To illustrate the description and theory we present an initial view of the 
school and an initial interpretive model based on the epilogue at the be- 
ginning of the chapter. 



The initial view 

The colored photographs of the school initially gave an image of a 
fairyland with its slightest hint of the unreal, for the external aspects 
of the building were that of an unusual snail-shaped, white-one-atory struc- 
which rose to a peak at the center. This was our first view of the 
prospective Kensington School. 



6. While we were not rhere at "all” times, we did approximate this. 
In the summer workshop and through the first few weeks of September, Paul 
F. Klelne worked full time on the prcject. Smith and Keith (who was on a 
xellowshlp at the time) devoted almost full time to the project* 
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Inside, with no corridor. , a spiral pathway began at the center and 
unwound to an outside covered walkway. Within, the description was com- 
pleted with carpeting, colorful furnishings, and air conditioning. As if 
to be reassured of their uniqueness, the areas were Indicated by terminol- 
ogy as unusual as their shape— the nerve center, perception core, satellite 
kitchen, and laboratory suites. 

However, the uniqueness persisted even beyond the material manifesta- 
tions, for these took on complete meaning only when regard was given to a 
program of "individualised learning*' for which the facilities were espe- 
cially designed. Hone of the techniques to be used as means were wholly 
new; it. was the totality that boasted "newness •'* The total was to capture 
team teaching with all of its varying organizational possibilities, ungra- 
dedness, total democratic pupil- teacher decision making, absence of curric- 
ulum guides, and a learner-centered environment with all of its ramifica- 
t ions that was to correspond to and blend with the physical facilities to 
implement an idea. The idea to prevail was primarily that of freedom from 
staid educational means which in turn would unleash both faculty and stu- 
dents from the throes of the traditional and move toward an "individualised 
learning program." Upon hearing of it, one was reminded of the similarities 
between the Kensington School and England's Sunmerhill, the Free School 
Community of Wlckerdorf, Germany, t'.e Gordon School in Tal-Avlv, and Vien- 
na's Adlerian fitperimental School. 

let, while the philosophies were similar, what was to be attempted In 
September was, for us, spatially nearer, administratively more accessible, 
and more feasible for study. In its totality the school was to be the 
first Implementation of such a program with a corresponding physical design 
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in the Ihiited States* Not only thlty it is a public school with no f«* ph a* 
sis on pupil Selection and is in a lowtr-isiddle class suburban school dis- 
trict In a large metropolitan area In the Ohio River Valley. What mould 
happen- in the wav of m 4 *.. 

^ *- — ' — — — ' ■— wwwauunxbjr 

response, and the carrying forth of the progran In all its uniqueness were 
vital questions. The study approached the development of the school as an 
orgsnlsatlon utilising the functional orientation with its entasis on the 
social consequences of phenomena as well as thai^/ source and composition. 
The concepts of latent and nanlfest functions and dysfunctions were used to 
help organise and present the data as they relate formal organisational 
doctrine, internal adsiinlstrative structure, and facilities. 

The theore tical intmnt 

With some misgiving, we present an initial theoretical Interpretation, 
the Idealisation of Eugene Shelby which appears in the epilogue. The res- 
ervations arise because our data are "soft,” sketchy, and our analysis Is 
heavily speculative, in contrast to interpretations later where the data 
are "hard” and the .hypotheses are grounded well in the case, if not more 

V 

generally in the real world. When Gouldner (1954a and b) first analysed 
administrative succession In terms of the idealization of the earlier manr- 
ger, he called it the "Rebecca oq^h” after a similar phenomenon which was 
the central thesis of a novel by OuHaurler (1954). Our Intent, throughout 
our analysis Is to build upon the descriptions captured in the field notes. 
This building Involves 1 ) "borrowing” concepts such as Idealisation of an 
administrator, 2) creating new concepts such as the "Bataan Phenomenon,” 

3) linking of concepts Into hypotheses such as Increasing Idealisation of 
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an adodnistrator increases fond memories of Kensington's potential, and 4) 
patterning. the hypotheses into pictorial models and axiomatic miniature 
theories. Figure 1.3 presents such a pictorial model. 

This kind of intent is our understanding of the cumulative function of 
Aeory described by Herton (1957), practiced by Homans (1950), pictorialised 
by Harch and Simon (1958) , rationalized by Zetterberg (1965) , and extrapo* 
lated to educational psychology by Smith and Geoffrey (In press). 

Figure 1.3 should be read in this manner* At some point in time, (Tj^), 
the middle of the post-experimental year, several aspects of the social sys- 
tem could be isolated and described. Pressures from outside the school vere 
increasing. These were from the patrons of the coomunity and from the new 
®*®^*f*i *Aainistrative staff. The setting, both in terms of doctrine atid 
practices in the school, was innovative. The "Bataan ^enomenon" refers to 
the dual facets that Eugene was the last of the key aAainistrative figures 
to leave, for Steven Spanman and Jerl Cohen, the superintendent and curric- 
ulum director, had both departed, and second that Eugene was not leaving 
spiritually, for his new position was with P.S. 2100 in Metropolis, a school 
desired for the future. In effect, he was going to continue the battle 
for the Kensington ideals. Finally, we would argue that decreased day to 
day frustrations from the level of the prior year, and the particular kind 
of staff turnover at the end of the prior year, were important also at Tj. 

We hypothesize that these elements lead to the idealization of Shelby, the 
formation of the Rebecca Ifyth. This idealization contributes in turn to 
the accenting of fond memories and to the selective recall and salience of 
the doctrine as opposed to the practices. 

Our model traces in ancillary thread of a more corservative successor. 
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altered policy and continued staff turnover. At T 4 , the future of Kensing- 
ton awaite itself.^ 



Anoerc rxgure i.j aoouc Here 



As we look back at Gouldner*# analfsia of "Old Doug," the Rebecca of 
the gypsum plant, we find essentially that the myth arose out of the frus- 
tratlons in the rescinding of the indulgency pattern of supervision. 



In part, workers conjured up the past, comparing ^ele 
with Old Doug,* as an effort to Hegitimate the crunibling 
Indulgency pattern and to justify tiseir resistance to 
Peele s changes. If the elements of the indulgency pat* 
tern were suspect and non-legitisite, the myth of * 01 d 
Doug* became ita guardian. The issue then need no longer 
oe. This ia what we want,* but could be stated, * 01 d 
Doug did thus and so, and he was a good man.* The de- 
velops^t of this a^th illustrates the workers response 
to a latent problem* and their use of informal rather 
than contractual solutions to meot Peel* a violation of 
the indulgency pattern. <1954b, pp. 28-9) 



Our analysis, in contrast, would accent a more coiiQ>lez set of dimensions 
surrounding the departure of the earlier aasinistrator and the nature of 
the system et that time. Further, it suggests linkages between the Rebecca 

N 

Ifyth and the more general form of idealization of leaders, chariaoa. 

This then is what we are about. We observed for many hours over the 
course of the full school year. We lived with the stuff from the first day 
of the suomer workshop in August until the last formal, meeting, a closing 
dinner party in June. We kept careful records on the day to day trials, 
trihulationa, joyt and sorrows. We thought as hard and as well as we were 



7. Data keep coning in for reports are slow in writing; our best In- 
fonaation suggests a total retreat from the Kensington ideals. 
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able to understand Kensington as an individual case studj;^ and as an illus* 
tration of broad and significant Issues in social science and education* 
That vas our task and our privilege* 

THE OKGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 



i 



In Part One we have presented an overview of Kensington and the nature 
of the research problem and procedure* 

Part ^o Is essentially descriptive. Chapter TWo deals with the August 
workshop, an iaportant innovation in itself. During this month much of the 
organizational structure, both formal and informal, of the school arose and 
was crystallised. Chapter Three describes the initial meeting with the 
pupils in the temporary quarters. The move to the new building occurred In 
December and is described in Chapter Four. 

Part Three contains the major interpretations we derived from the data. 
Into this discussion we bring relevant social science literature which we 
utilise to provide a framework for analysis and which, in turn, we critise 
as wc find It wanting. Chapter Five deals with organisational development 
and change. Chapter Six accents a major portion of Kensington, the role of 
Ideology, which we try and capture in formal doctrine, institutional plan 
and facade. In Chapter Sevan we raise issues In administrative theory which 
our data suggest are very Important. Finally, In Chapter Bight we attend 
ts> problems in innovation. We attempt to anal 3 ^a the ioq>llcation8 of a num- 
ber cf the specific innovations and we also treat at some length the prob- 
lem of "true belief in an innovative organlzatxon." The relevance of this 
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to profess ioiul educetlon's contemporary scene seems very hl^« 

In Part Four we try for a conclusion* ftere we return to the descrip'* 
tlon of the Spring equilibrium and we analyse seme of. these events In the 
context of our major interpretive themes* l^o appendices, one on aethodoi. 

ogy and one a partial glossary, continue our attempts to fomalize method 
and theory* 
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Cbtpccr IWo 



The Way Xantlngtoii Sagans Tha SsaaMif Wdticahop 



Intro4uctiaa 



While Kaniington had baen developing for aavaral yaata^ 1^ hagaa In 
Augwt for «*, and In • e«al ••naa for tha ataff aa t«U. Eio t9»:diera 
«rat {onal eontaet aa a gKoup la the aehool aatting oeeurtad than. Hia 
follonlns iMdca naeil Saptairiiar 8. which naa the otHeUt opening of the 
Kenaiagcon School ware tefertad to aa a workabop. Aa \till be noted below, 
the actlvltlea were varied and the lapllcationa of tboae daya In Auguat • 
were cmeUl for the developaent of the aeltool at a aocial ayatea. 

Bhat vas deelgnatad by the faculty aa a wotlcahop aetved aa a period 

of aoclalteation and educatleo for then, lha flMt five de^ were aptnt in 

* . * * * 

traintng groupa led by sepresentetlvee from the Wttionel Trslniog Lebore- 
tory (HTL). Two aeasions per d«y involved the totel etelf end the reaain- 
der of the tine ccasleted of group meetings. The trainiag groups were 

• * ’ . t 

viewed by the lesder cs e fom of planning for the eoaing year* The staff 
was to '»begln to be a. group”; they were to get to know one another, leam 

j , 

each other* 8 resources, and leam to wrk together* 

Monday, the firat day of the second tJcck, began the Principal 
called the *hlg day,** the and of the prellalnaries of general planning (fey 
all kinds of other persona and casmltteea) , and tha beginning of intimate 
work by the staff. The week contained alao a more intenaiva welcome ty the 
Superintendent, Dr. Steven Spanman, total staff dlscuaslon le^ by the Prin< 
cipaX, the arrival of a consultant, Ifir. Roberta, from City Ikilversity, and 
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i| the beginnings of a working eonnittee structure. The latter included horl- 

nontal comslttees, cut according to age levels of the children, Basic 

; Skills Division (first and second grades). Transition Division (third 

I 

grade), and Independent Study Division (fourth throueh miz^th 

^ 

curriculum committees, in science, language arts, social studies 
and mathematics. A more general committee, the Curriculum Coordinating 
Committee (CCC) ires established. Finally, considerable time was allocated 
work by the teacher. Each teacher kept an activity log which 
was turned in to the Principal and provided feedback to him. 

^6 ^^hlrd week followed much the same pattern. 

While the fourth week continued the same activities, the focus shifted 
toward preparation of the temporary quarters and planning by the teams who 
would be woriclng together. The building had not been finished on schedule 
and Baaic Skills would be housed in six rooms at Milford High School, Tran- 
sition would be in Hillside, a neighboring elementary school, and I.S.D. 

\ would be in the ^ym of the Milford Junior Hi^ School. Also the broader 

envirossoent ii)q)inged upon Kensington. The total district staff became 

I 

alive as they prepared for their teaching responsibilities o The Kensington 

staff spent two evenings meeting with parents la a di-scujilon of the school 
and its program. 

j 

On Tuesday, after Labor Day, school begin. 



Tfie Faculty 

\ 

■i 

Wltile we do not have data on faculty conspo^iltlon of new schools, and 
consequently can act make rigorous coa^arlsons, ©ur belief is that the 

3 
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j Keniingfcon sttff vm utd unique* Flwt* the nejorl^ of the teech- 

e^a were neir to the aehohi district* They were recruited froa the breedth 

i of the HLduest— the Gulf of Kezieo to Lehe Mlchisea* Second* the staff uas 

reletively inexperienced* Seven of the orlginel tuenty-one^ had had no 
teechlng experience beyond etudent teaching* an apprenticeship* or intern- 
ship* Althou^ two of the teechere had had over twenty yenra of experience* 
nest of the reminder of the staff had taught leas than five years^ even 
some of those who were older had cone to teaching late* after raising their 
faialliea. Third* the staff eeesaed vei^ able intellectually. Three of the 
group had all their doctor«il course work finished end needed only a disser- 
tation. All of these three had tau^t at tha college level.; oce additionol 
star^ neaber held part«tine, Saturday aiming coUese poeicion* a Princi- 
ples and ^thod«*. of Teaching couraot. hteat c>f th^ si«ff had if.A.*s (sone 
through an H.A.T. Internship progron). Three of the gioup had had alno#c 
ao ttralning or experience with uleaentary children; they had trsiced for 
second / education tn of the contcuit areas. 

AttitudinalJy^ they utit* chsr^cterired by em of the central office 
staff as **not a PepubUcfa in the While our conversations and in- 

formal Interaction euggeeted this was net so for several, the nsjority 
reflected a liberal Oemocratie political orientation. Hore specifically* 
however* the group did have high Kinnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MXAl) 
scores; the median fell at the 85Tlle on the national norms for elementacy 
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varied; we have not counted the four teacher aides who 
S.^r ‘he kindergarten teacher who took no part In the 

Sunrer and Pall progran. We did count the Guidance Ooun.«toe who e«> quite 
active. ^ 
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teachers. On the Wehling-Charters Inventory, Teacher Conceptions of the 
Educative Process, the faculty scored high on pupil autonomy, teacher con- 
sideration, ed|ustmcnt as a goal, content Integration and closeness of 
teacher-ptv-pii relationships. 

Of the original group, nine were men. All but one of them were mar- 
ried, Cf the ^elve women, seven were not married. In only one instance 
were both ixusband and wife me 2 id)er 6 of the faculty. 

Ihc staff contained five non-certificated personnel, four married 
women and u young man just graduated from high school. He served as audio- 
visual technician; they served in the capacities of secretary, library 

clerk, teacher aide, and instructional clerk. They were all new to their 
tcsitions. 

While other personnel, from the central office, custodial staff and 
cafeteria personnel were part of the story, they tended not be be central 

actors. As the staff changed over the year and new persons played a vital 
part we will introduce them.^ 

During the Fall semester, four student teachers from local colleges 

were a part of the staff. They were finishing the final year of their 
teacher training programs. 



i 
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T- Groups 



Initial decisions 

As has been mentioned, the first week involved a T- group training pro- 
gram. This focus arose through the efforts of the principal, Mr. Shelby. 



2, The reader will want to refer back continuously to the list of 
faculty presented as Figure 1.1 in Chapter One, 
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nal." The former have a perceptual or habitual quality; they occur Imme- 
diately, without reflection. Rationel deciaions follow from intensive con 
axoeration of alternatives and consequences. The T-group decision was an 



experience. However, he had been Involved in human relations work with 
achool adninutrators at the university level and had assisted in a variety 

” P em and role-playing sessions requiring administrators to analyze 
group !:rehavlor and to practice group skills. 

planning for the first week of the workshop occurred on Sunday 
gy tile 9th of Augusta The week^s program would involve alternations 
between T-group sessions and general sessions. The former Involves a 
unique kind of learning experience in ,*lch a number of persons meet togeth- 
er and the activity of the group develops out of the growing relationship. 
a»ng the members of the group. This kind of training 1. Intended to make 



ions, and training exercises utilizing human relations problems. 



1 



Considerable discussion arose in the decision regarding the constitution of 
the two T- groups. The alternatives considered were a split by division 
(I.S.D. vst T.D. and B«S.D») or a vertical split. Figure 2.1 presents the 
reasoning related to the vertical split. The Principal was to be in one 
group and one of the older, more eKperienced members, the curriculum mate- 
rials coordinator, would be in the other. The men and women were divided 
gbout equally. 



Insert Figure 2.1 about here 



An additional degree of novelty of this experience became apparent in 
the discussion Sunday evening before the workshop began. 

Another point that came out at this time was that neither 
Lyn nor Lois had had an experience with Just this kind 
of situation before, that is, in the sense that they were 
working with groups of people who are now aggregates and 
have not worked together and who v*ltimately will become 
a long-standing and continuing group. Each of them has 
worked more with j|d hoc groups and secondarily with groups 
that had 3 history and would remain together. But the 
no-hiatory phenomenon seems a very unique one.^ 

(9/10, 7s00 a.m.) 

In effect, a group of people who had not known each other before and 
who were to work together all year in a formal organization, a public 
school, would be spending their first week together in a T-group setting. 
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Monday 

On Monday moraing, the staff gathered at 8 j 30 in the administration 



literature, Bradford, et jgl,, (1964) and 
Glldewell (1966) , indicate this is an unexplored dimension of T-group 
theory and practice. 
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Figure 2a. Decision tree regarding T-group fonoation. 
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buUdtag. They were welconed by the superintendent end the principal. Ihe 

research project, tdiich culislnatsd in the present docuaent, was explained 
briefly. 



a • • record problent in developnent: of n new stsff 

In a unique situations this oomina'a quas Mr wma f Mg 

' - baseiine dat&« Final report to school 

administration and U. S. Office* No information will 
be fed back to administration* Besearehers are not 
consultants. 

The teachers took two questionnaires: the Mlanesota TaaehAr Attitude In- 

— legghar Conceptions e f_fche Educational Process > With mini- 
mal consent (a fw had taken the MTAI before and several questioned the 
loaded items"), the group completed the questionnaire and took a coffee 
break. After coffee, Or. Erickson began a discussion of the week's calen- 
dar, the exciting venture of learning to become a group." After 30 min- 
utes of setting the stage, the staff reorganized into the Training Groups. 

The Training Groups continued until about 12:30 when the groups broke 
for lunch. A few minutes before 2:00 p.m, they reconvened for a total 
group lecture and discussion. The lecture content centered on people's 
varying perceptions and expectations, the genesis of the difference (e.g., 
past experience) and the consequences of the differences (e.g., conflicting 
values and loyalties). The discussinn was lively and controversial. After 
a brief coffee break, the T-groups met for the remainder of the afternoon, 
until approximately 5:00 p.m. During the day, the content of the T- group 
discussions involved getting acquainted, raising questions about specific 
aspects of Kensington, and the giving of interpretive coonents by the NIL 
trainers on aspects of group process. In the one group, the initial focus 
lay on the problems of status and authority in both teacher relationships 
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«nd teAcher-prlncliMil reliitlocjhlpi. 7 /ot exmple, « pottlble dichotomy of 
younger older teachers w«» raised. Being free to challenge the princi» 
pal and calling him by his first ntae %mre examples of the former. In the 
other group, in the middle of a diseuasion of leadership, one teacher inter- 
rupted with **I don't care idio is leader. I'm interested in ’nuts and 
bolts,’ what will go on in Kensington.” Ihe situation was entangled in i /o 
•ddltional ways. Earlier, another teacher had commented that the training 
groups lacked reality in that they did not have a task. Uter, one teacher 
argued that they should develop their own expectations. He was supported 
by the coeaents, **We, the staff, are the architects.” In contrast, another 
felt that they should await direction from the superintendent and principal. 

Ihesdav th rou^ Pri<if y 

At 8s30 on Tuesday, the day began in the T-group sessions. The dis- 
cussions included 1) analytic observations on the group— "You can see who 
the administrators are by watching who takes charge”; 2) contrasts between. 
Kensington and authority structures in most elementary schools; and 3) ap- 
plication of T-gtoup process genaralisatloas to teacher-pupil interaction. 
After morning coffee, the total staff convened for a lecture— a discussion 
of leadership. As this culminated in a continuum fra® leader centered to 
group centered, Shelby related it to the Keosington School. Be argued that 
the model assumed a dichotooy between the school program and the group. Be 
raised the institutional plan” to a given and stated that a serious prob- 
lem would arise if personal goals were radically different from the plan. 

He talked of the efforts, e.g,, selection of staff, to eraae this line of 
differences. The givens ere coanltments by the school district to outsiders 
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such ss the U« S, Office of Education and so forth* 

«»rly In the aftenuMrn. the princtpal led an extended queatlsn-iaewer 
sesaton on the building »hleh would not be ready for opening day, material*. 

supplies, procedures. OiMiif>4Afl%a ^ « . e. 

^ U 0 V 9 IHU9XC vcneoules 

and iBodern math in the curriculum were answered as undetermined as yet; 
their solution was a goal of the susner workshop. At Is 30, one of the 
trainers began a discussion of cooninication— especially the issues of lis- 
tening* She introduced s learning exercise in which each group meod>er re- 
peated the atatement of his imsediate predecessor* Discussion completed 
the exercise* At 2t40 the group broke for coffee. 

Shortly after 3:00 p*m. the T-groupa met separately until about 5:00 

p*m. 

On Wednesday the T-groups began the morning activities at 8:30. Cof- 
fee was at 10:30 and total group discussion began at 11:00. The topic was 
group effectiveness and its detenoinants* A lunch hour exercise of dyadic 
dlscuaalon was aaaigned* The topic was "What should I do to work more ef- 
fectively in ay group?" The afternoon began with a total staff discutaion 
of prepared dittoed nsterial on group maintenance and task role dimensions. 
Exercises involving one group discussing and a secrad group acting as ob- 
sarvars of the process occurred and was followed by more general discussion. 
At 3:30 the T-greups reconvened, and carried on dlecussion until 4:30. 

Thursday continued the pattern: T-groups at 8:30, coffee at 10:30, 
total group discussion and exercises at 11:00. At 1:30, after lunch, the 
total staff participated in a discutaion and buss group on the nature of 

problem solving and dacision making. At 3:00 p.m. they returned again to 
the T- groups. 
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Friday began with T-groups at 8:30 and total staff leeture and discus- 
sion (modols of interaction) at 11:00. After lunch the T-gtoupa reconvened 
for the last tloe. The intensity of the eisottonality was indicated as the 
groups talked otrough the pro's and con's of continuing to neet during the 
course of the year. For several of the group, the experience had been a 
dreaatlc revelation of self sod an Intense developoent of empathy. Others 
saw it as a social situation leading to forther inportant social situations 
at Kensington. At 2:20 the total group >aet for discussion of Issues in 
fotning a new group, establishing working relationships, and anbiguous and 
«»*nown aspects of the teaching role. To facilitate the transition into 
^he following waeks, the three Divisions— Basic Skills, Transition snd 
l.S.D.-net independently. The groups engaged in tentative exploration of 
themselves, the 2-group experience, Kensington's progras:. and the temporary 
facilities. At 3:45 suianary discussions and leave taking occurred. 



■Bootg cf th? ay fft?" 

George Bomans (1950) argues that the interaction demanded of people by 
the formal org«,ls.tion spill, over, becomes elaborated, as sentiments of 
«.tual liking are perceived. This elaboration takes the form of new acti- 
vities, e.g., parties, increased interaction, e.g., conversation and more 
broadly based sentiments. Such was tiie case at Kensington. The field 
uQtei on Wednesday contain this entry: 



conversation centered about 

Sek r “ *«“'*er relationships, 

tractujl ' su rprised to learn that others knew his con- 

c^rJTof District. In the 

known that thev^»«**’“!J the women made 

Kmm mat they were not avare of the fact that thev were 

being paid to attend this «,rk.hop. deck 
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ccncam 111 the mmist$ that the r««t of the ataff 

Yff 9l hlf ^asact salsty picture. During coffee 

this discMsion was carried <m at greater length. He stated 
n^very^eleer tes9>i, that It sade him vary aggravated to know 

p*e«ent mtd both he end Jack agreed that 
It wae their .op^ltn that It la an entirely personal matter 

anyone's as to their salary. During lunch 

nm" w«.wc«u uxKg AiainCa aiui 

oan. By coMcnaua of opinion these three felt that It would 
have ^en advisable to begin the group action by working on 
an actual probl^ rather than by studying group processes, 
sxains stated that she would have preferred working on an 
actual problem such as the curriculum and then coming back 
to studying group processes at a later time to analyze 
what, they had done. 



At the conclusion of today's t-group Jack left the room, 
thereby somewhat disrupting the. conversation of the group, 
xt was undecided idiether or not to continue. However, the 
continued end centered around this main point: 
should they analyze the day's discussion or should they 
wait until the entire gropp reconvenes tomorrow momlngl 
The group gradually began discussing activities of the 
arter^n session and Lpls, the trainer. Interrupted to 
remind them that they had auggaated^ to wait until tomor- 

* «esilon. By group conseiMup they decided 
raat this was the wleer plan; consequently, they ad- 
Joumed. 



The salary Issue concerned not only the Kensington staff but other 
teachers in the district who thought It "unfair” that Kensington teachers 
were paid above the stated training and experience guidelines. The concern 
over the T-groups and alternative ways of beginning the workshop was to 
crystallize later Into the "substantive" as the "process" staff orienta- 
tions. The final point, when do we stop talking about school "business," 
who must be Included In such discussions, and who determines when we come 
and go. were Issues about which no precedent existed. 



While our major analysis or the impllcstlons of the T-group experience 
appears later (See Chapter Bight on The Innovative School), we can report 
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t!iat th« lanedittte teactiost of the teachairi was that of consldarahle dis- 
comfort. The first item of the first Staff Bulletin on Thesday, ihstuet 
the 11th » stated the response this ways 



We are very pleased vith th^ progress of the staff orien- 

’teWigPKat lli»ffMWCT 

■!:” T f- ^ rinutnr t i tii i (UB-our 

Italics) It should prove helpful to us as ih» work together 
during the year to provide a forward looking educational 
program. A$ important aa the ntdy tanks for preparing for 
opening of school ate, ve believe that the development of 
Sood woriclng tdlfttidnthips su^tig th6 stsff ie of priisavy 
iaportMice. (SuUettn #1, 8/U) 



Th* l<ut of tbe (.eoad Bulletin, issued on Feiday of the first »eek, 
summariaed the reaction. 



^iu like to extend e special word of appreciation to 

of our group devolopoent laboratory. Dr. X«is 
Srickson and llflss Lyn Rarson. We will not deny the frua» 
■^Xation of the 111 ^ ; undoubtedly it will prove 

PWfltoMf S. we WOfh tousrd our «..1« 
ygJ Ui* (WS— our itallci) . . .Thanka again for your 
contributlona In providing experiences which will certainly 
be long remeoAered. (Bulletin #2, 8/14) 



The Eenaining Weeks 



The big day 

The second Monday, August 17th, was described es the ”big day,” the 
beginning of intensive substantive discussion and planning for the year. 

The principal chaired the total staff nseeting. Initial discussion centered 
on several major items, one of which was the interdependence of the program 
parts. The principal developed a lengthy analogy contrasting the functions, 
tuethods, and parts of a T-Bird and a Model-T Ford aa he spoke of Kensington 
and traditional education,} ^^omuitoent by staff was stressed. This, he 
snslyaed into issues of stiff selection and congruency between individual 
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philosophy and instructional objectives. Also, a contrast »as oade between 
traditional authoriiy and a "rational approach" as conditions developing 
conoltment. Ihe principal accented the latter.® The introductory reicarks 
of the principal stressed skill m inple»e„ti„g the program, the necessity 
for making mistakes, and the possibility of staff growth. "The institu- 
tional plan," the principal's document, was raised as "a skeleton of the 
program, and the staff is to put hair on it." Finally he suggested that 
differences and disagreements should be open and explicit. They should be 
’’out on the table," as had been accented In the previous week. 

The remainder of the pre-coffee discussion centered on two mimeographed 
eontui.ning job descriptions of the academic counselor and the sub- 
ject specialist and a third sheet illustrating the administrative organi- 
sation of Kensington. These are reproduced as Figures 2,2, 2.3, and 2.4. 



Insert Figures 2,2, 2.3, and 2.4 about here 



These documents provoked brief discussion around 1) an administrative orga- 
nisation different from the single, self-contained class ss a means to 
handle individual differences of pupils; 2) who makes what decisions re- 
garding the academic program; 3) criteria of progress from division to dlvl- 
Sion; 4) Goodlad's (1963) models of instruction. A, B. and C; 5) Kensington 
ss an attempt to be a "C" school; 6) the nature and kinds of educational 
objectives for Kensington with the emphasis in the affective (self-motlva- 



formaticn!^*®'' *"®^^** problems we see in the rational approach to goal 
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KENSXMGION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



August 14 



«^9v&xiii.,xuu jLur «:>iiDjecc dpeciaiist 



Priiiarv Responstbllittaa! 

Curriculum organization 

Developing independent learning activities and materials 
Developing instructional activities and materials 
Providing individual and group Instruction in subject areas 
Using diagnostic instruments in subject areas 

V 

Using evaluative instruments in subject areas 

^SecQudarv-^RQns ibllitiefl « 

Assisting vith curriculum organization 

Developing independent learning activities and materials 

^ loping instructional activities 

Developing instructional activities and materials 

Providing instruction in subject areas 

anrSuMe«’'’siLlilw® •«>«> an Academic Counaelor 



Figure 2.2. Kensington job description for resource specialists. 
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KgNSIMGTOM ELEMENTARY SCHOOT^ 



August 14 



«Job Ousctlpti.o'^ for AcsdoiDic Counsotors 



hU^yy Responsibilittpy; 

Grouping of pupils 
Scheduling of pupil activities ‘ 

• Evaluation of pupil activities 
Diagnosis of learning difficulties 

Dealing with pupil problems (behavior, attendance. Illness) 
Evaluation and reporting of pupil progress 
Administering standardized tests 
Maintaining pupil records 

Assisting pupils with Independent learning activities 

k , • 

Secondary Eesponstb ilitlgas 

Assisting with curriculum organisation 
Developing Independent learning activities and materials 
Developing Instructional activities and materials 
Providing Instruction In subject areas 

i i 

^ *•'* "reeston of both an Academic Counaelor 

iSf reaponsibility for making decision* pertain- 

ing to pupils rests with the Academic Counselor. 



¥ I 






Figure 2.3. Kmslngton job description for academic counselor 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF KENSINGTON ELEMEKTARY SCKC ’i 



Principal 



A ^ %*4» > A » 

w w ^ Jf 



Instructional 

Materials 



INDEPENDENT STUDY DIVISION 



L« Arts 
Specialist 



Academic 

Counselor 



Academic 

Counselor 



Science 

Specialist 



I 



Academic 

Counselor 

I 



j 



I 



I 



I 



Specialist 


Specialist 


70 


70 


70 i 


Library Clerk 


Social St. 
Specialist 


Pupils 


Pupils 


Pupils 



A-V Technician 



P« E« Special** 
I 1st 



Creative Arts 
Specialist 



Counselor 
(1/4 time) 



TRANSilTION DIVISION 



Teacher 

I 



Teacher 

I 



I 



I 



Teacher 

I 

I 



I 



/ 



I 



90 Pupils 



Teacher Aide 



Instructional 

Clerk 



BASIC SKILLS DIVISION 
3 Teachers 3 Teachers 



I 90 
j Pupils 



I 




KINDERGARTEN 



Figure 2o4« Initial statement of Kensington's administrative organization. 

(8/17) 
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tlon) „d co»pUx inteUectu.1 .ktll. ,re..j and 7) decUion, yet to be 
madd regarding particular booka, oaterlala and auppllea. 

Juat before coffee time, aeveral further aapecta of the schedule vere 
clarified. Host of the time In the vorkahop they will meet aa they see fit 
in dlwlalona and curriculum committees. Ihey will schedule themselves and 
the meetings and indicate the time on the bulletin board. On Tuesday, the 
superintendent will meet briefly with them in the morning. On Wednesday, 
Dr. Leslie Roberts from City University wttl meet with them as the begln- 
ng of an extended consulting arrangement. Also, the principal asked them 
to indicate which committees they would like to be on: 1) material and 

facilities, 2) curriculum coordination, or 3) subcommittees In a) 
arts, b) math, c) social studies, d) science, e) creative arts, and f) 
physical education. Ihe final item concerned -practicing what we preach.- 
The staff will be on individual schedules, the principal will be their 
academic counselor," and the staff was asked to fill out daily logs (see 
Figure 2.5) on their activities. Mscusslon ensued as to who will read the 
logs, and at the suggestion of a staff member they decided, 1„ order to 
facilitate communication, to ha«ie them open to everyone. 



Insert figure 2,5 abo*ot here 



The Dlvlsiong 

The Divisions, or as they came to be called by the staff: Basic 
Skills, Transition and I.S.D., were aa Important and early defined division 
of labor. These groups began working together In the second week of the 
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Dates,,, 



Log of Daily Actltitiea 



Nam e. S iviaiOt l ■ n cSg» COuu . 

(Please record all activities in which you have engaged today. Include 
what you did, the approximate length of time, whom you worked with, and 
your own evaluation of or reaction to the activity.) 






I 



Figure 2.5. The dally log to be filled in by the staff during the workshop. 

(8/17) 
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wo>*»hop. Rather than deacrlblng in detail the development of the 
Oivisione, we present an introductory overview from the observer's notes 

of his -erception of the way things stood at of mid-workshop, 4:00 p.m., 
Tuesday, August 2 Sth, 

® amount of time with the 
Division. By all odds, they are the most 

***“ «t thl* point. 

Bach in his ora quiet, unpretentious way, makea sug- 

^attons to which thie others listen as they go about 

«P « prosram. Apparently they are interested 

wrat to drag another person into their group now. They 

*“ Eugene. The shift of them to ^ 
tteir tmnporary quarters in Hillside School came about 

or in“tert!"L*’Jh*J“^‘’' Eugene's suggestion 

tLv wlin. * acceding to it. Ify guess is that 

rfll oriented set of teachers who 

*“teresting things for the kids 

with th suggestions and initiation 

the^i.Bnii*“®*^“®S* f®** l»i«latlona of activities from 

of thn^a ^hl. i^*^ *”* * J^®“ *® •'®''* ***® cultlsh aspects 
the schMl program, they seem to make Judgments on 

I WM P«fe»»ional backgr^d basis. 

that ®*® “®^®' inhibiting factor 

Mu^h^ *® ®^®*~ “d Dan have not 

i^M may be a bulwark here if she 

18 as ge/od as I would guess she Is, 

The bMic skills group seemed to be laboring with the 
whrdipf^V^® 3 ^® Roberts, who is pushing them hard and 

f tera of ^"r *^®‘ *^®y ® *®»“ ^®"' «“d 

*®® ® **“• Csi‘« seemed 

"“?* ®"^ *® ®“*"8 *® do what ahe wants 
"®'y integrate without too rnneh 
Wfflculty. me other team look, like it might go also. 

a “f ®^*"® ^ ®“ «®'horae Z if . vf^. 

5«rKd‘ ‘ ®*“® * ®®"y i»*ePesting tf.d,er. 

Wrada raem ®*P®'^®"®« *® *'“®w her way around, and 

thft th«^4?J 1.?® ® ’®'^ **®*’’® P««on* It seems 

learn. »h *’* ®fi® *® '“try Sue well enough until she 
’^OP*?* she turns out to heve some talent 

able to "*!** y®""8 ohlldrcn, the group then should be 
able to move along without too much difficulty. 

^ I summarise the teams, it becomes very interesting that 
the major reservation seems to lie wlthSi the Indep^Ln^ 
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Study Divislm. Paul reporta that David was In a aulet 

?%M«v ?" “I*® MPoets. «8 

L no^« eariter, that lit has nade all kinds 

?n vith David and with the way 

in «*ich the group is going. Perhaos this la ie«» 

cnac upset David, I have no data on that. As I recall 
now, one of rte gals (sailed David on a couple of things 
yesterday. These had to do with his railroading the 

rewon that he has been^iet. 

sne discussed it last Spring with Sugene. She has been 

whaVri: f role To ttat 

«ose^^av thaJ ? f «*1"« ro 5* ^oing. Although nothing 

^ * wanting to support David and at the 

the people 1 ^* 1 ^ di ^*elleer“«liy with come of 
vaLti^S hf V “le "“Kes her seen to 

Jack se^ tfbe“Lst«ted 

Alec look llk**^Mn»i^ “eeting. Be and 

tr.u-i .!! . people who have interests in 



Syt 4 *lt ulj eftemoon, 

one looked pret?Ttf :fJ *r^* *o«*y- 

so little e^perlLce Uerallv mH?’' *II* *”"? ''“® 
teachlnff «•»»«♦. *.*. ® neraiiy, and almost none In team 

and year. *''® **“ ‘“*“1 ‘»> 1 » seneeter 



<m*hiw*trwoA^Joge«ier 'TMa" 1 eL?'l“'*"“* Problems 

S"JartVf?r“’* *» ~suertj^.rth1 s%hool 

Sn7-*“L":r:lu “f“ "7i“^ 

effects * Kinds of negative transfer 

' (8/25) 



a>.e, Institutional P1,>m uhraslne of the fmv«i dnri-Wn. 

I-ter. we will have a good bit to eay about the formal doctrine, the 
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I codified Ideology of Kensington. The antecedents of the doctrine, the dl- ' 

mens Ions of the. doctrine, and the consequences are important for this later , 
analysts. Durtog the weeks of the workshop, the Institutional Plan, Shel- . 
by's statement of the doctrine, became the focus of considerable discussion 
as well as the iiia.jor operational plan for the development of the school. ' 
Briefly, the central thrust of the school was to assist pupils In 
"fully functioning mature human beings." This goal was to be reached j 

through "Individualized Instruction." The latter was not to be merely dlf- 
ferentlatlon in rate of presentation of material, but differentiation in ! 
content as well, that Is according to the needs of the Individual child. : 
The curriculum was described as "spliral" and It was to accent processes 

4 

rather than content. The materials were to be Individualized rather than 
packaged «8 textbooks. Teacher-pupll relations were to be reformulated 
from such categories as ''restriction of pupils" to "freedom for pupils," 
from "teacher responsibility for teaching" to "pupil responsibility for ' 
learning," and from a "closed, rigid social climate" to an "open, flexible 
social climate." The organization was to move from six rigidly defined 
levels or grades to three divisions. Within the divisions teachers were to 
play differentiated roles. In turn, the pupils were to change from being 
"passive" and "reactive" to being "active" and "initiating." 

I 

The conmlttees I 

Wliile the first week was characterized as the T-group week, the later ; 
weeks of the workshop were dominated by the Committees and the Divisions. 
Cumulatively these events had their immediate consequences and also their 
longer effects. The number of committees and committee assignments was 
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qult<B large and contained overlapping loenberships • 



Curriculum Coordinating Committee 
Curriculum Subcoomittee 


(7 members) 


1. I«anguage Arts 


(4) 


2. Hathmnatlcs 


(4) 


3. Science 


(4) 


4. Social Studies 


(5) 


5. Creative Arts 


(5) 


Pacllitles Committee 


(4) 



4. Research Committee 

Some of the complications of the committee structure appeared in the sum- 
mary notes early in the third week. 

One of Paul's first comments was of the order, "What goes 
on in the central conaittee?"^ His observations, inde- 
pendent of anything I told him, were that the role of the 
central committee seemed to change dramatically and that 
it has taken on a number of different functions which it 
did not have before. He was curious as to how these had 
c me about. Specifically the kinds of things that he 
mentioned centered around what he called the comnittee 
serving as sort of an assistant principal to Eugene* In 
effect, they have considerable power and they are being 
used as an Instrument for a variety of policies. I asked 
him directly about Eugene's behavior and he commented that 
Eugene in effect was leading the meeting and was running 
„ • ^ asked him "like an administrator" and he commented 
yes. This, in effect, corroborates the behavior I saw 
earlier in the morning in the same comnittee. Paul indi- 
cated several specifics: listing the agenda items or 

instrumenting then, and terminating discussion on items 
?«hen he thought there had been sufficient. To my direct 
question. Did he sit around and wait for an agenda to 

develop as has occured in other meetings, Paul responded 
"no," 

Both of us keep expecting the lid to blow off the whole 
place when the anxiety of the first day finally mounts 
with the realization that they aren't organized. This 
is our prediction, however. Related to it now is a con- 
versation that Paul had with one of the teachers who is 
extremely irritated at several things: 1) what she per- 

ceived to be railroading of items, 2) the inability of 
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6, A later name for the curriculum coordinating committee. 
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anybody to get anything done In the conoittees. and 3) 

confflittees that she la on. Vaul 
reported that she is on at leaat three. Be haa a ver- 

»oinethlng like, »lf thlnga don't 
very aoon. I'll pack up my bag and go 
horn-." This waa followed by "You can quote me too!” 

(U;39 a.m., Tuesday, 8/25) 
I <^hink ihould be 

valuable on the bualneaa of conceptualizing the 

the in^S^inef starts, the trials, 

the tnconalateacies, the agreements, the disagreements. 

etc. are a very fascinating set of data. <8/20> 
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without ptegcnting detailed doomentatlon, suffice It to say that the 

conmlttees did not produce authoritative position papers, the dlleoiia of a 

totally indivlduallted child selected curriculum as opposed to a structured 

and sequenced set of experiences formutated by adults was not resolved by 

the cutrlcolua subconolttees. the curriculum coordinating committee had a 

turbulent history. ch«,ged Its name to the central conalttee. and became. 

during the workahop. the arena for most of the open struggle for leadership 
in the school 



The Kirkham sffr-tr 

On Frldey, August 28th. at the end of the third week. Kensington under- 
went Its most significant trauma; Bill JClritham was removed as a member of 
the staff. 

the action occurred, formally, during the I.S.D. team meeting. Ihe 
stated reasons were that his point of view waa too different and th.t he 
blocked the smooth functioning of the terns. Varying oplnlbnn existed about 
the genesis of the action. Some of the staff were mor^ cognltant and in- 
volved than the others. Some thou^t the action Dad been handled well; 
others did not think so. Some thought thn unsettled team leader tele was 
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critical, others did not. Some thought that Leslie Roberta behaved inap* 
propriately in his consultant role. Some thought the affair arose as a 
scapegoating mechanism due to the failure of the team to progress. Some 
thought that Bill and his curriculum ideas were a personal t!ireat to Eugene. 
There was talk that Bill didn't know it was coming, that .ie thou^t it was 
arranged before the Friday meeting, and that there waj more to it than 
appeared on the surface. 

Although the ramifications were incalcul>;tble, we have indicated signif- 
icant aspects in Figure 2.6. 



Insert F*!lgure 2.5 about here 



The Final Week 



Time falls naturally into weekly units which have ascertainable begin- 
nings aid ending** Events often correspond to this naturalness, although 
August's lingering one more day (the 31st) into the new week seemed to carry 
overtones of the prior three weeks. While the Milford District was mobili- 
zing itself, through a district wide teachess* meeting, which the Kensing- 
ton staff attended, and Kensington was to have its first evening parent 
meeting, the spirit of William Kirkhsm remained. After the mcming exer- 
cises of speec^ies, introductions of new stsff and snnouncemt^nts relevant to 
the new district, the teachers returned to their schools. 

On Monday afternoon* Shelby met with the I.S.D. teachere and they 
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Figure 2,6, Consequences of the Kirkham affair. 
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spent a half-hour discussing aspects and implications of Kirkham*s removal. 
They then moved to the task of delineating a new organisational pattern. 

The academic counselor and subject matter resource specialist roles reached 
some clarity around such points as a) the academic counselor concerned him- 
self with the totality of the child's development; the subject matter spe- 
cialist primarily concerned himself with development in that resource area 
and b) the academic counselor decided whether the child, for instance, went 
to science but did not decide what was done in science. Shelby commented 
that the biggest responsibility of the academic counselor in the first month 
would be helping the pupils learn to work Independently and interdependent- 
ly. l>eclsions were reached to have the children form groups of six as the 
basic unit. Irma and David were to be the academic counselors, John 
yielded to pressure to become a "temporary" academic counselor and this was 
changed later to an assistant academic counselor, Liz and Kay became assis- 
tant acadmnic counselors and resource persons in language arts and social 
studies respectively. Jack and Alec remained resource persons. In the 

eyes of one of the staff, I,S,D, was working better as Shelby had taken 
over. 

On Monday evening two parent meetings were held in Milford, One, a 
Aarge protest meeting, reflected continuing community and district conflict 
with the public schools. The specific issue involved a book and fee assess- 
ment x^hich had been levied against each pupil. The roots of the community 
conflict had a long history: a prior superintendent who had been fired and 

rehired, a split in the school board, and a reputation in the regional area 
as a district with problems. 

The second meeting, which was repeated on Tuesday and Wednesday 
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evenings, was a Kensington parents- night In which the principal and staff 
eought to explain the prograsu In a pleasant style the principal spoke of 

the need for understanding between the parents and staff, the organlratlonal 

Structure of the building whose ecal UAfi w 4. . . 

xnaiviouailzed leam- 

log, and the materials, books and equipment which they will have available. 

A major concern expressed by the parents centered on confusion regarding bus 
schedules and knowing where and how the very young children will be trans- 
ported. Other questions Included promotion, grading, and report cards. 

There were distinct variations In hostility of parents; Monday night was 
quite strong. Ihe other meetings went more smoothly. 

■^esd ay and Wednesday ^ 

teams and as Individuals, the staff continued preparations during 
the middle days of the week. The Basic Skills Division was meeting explic- 
itly as a team of 2 and a team of 4.8 The 4-teun had drawn and cut out a 
■Wgic bus" ^ich was to be a focus of Initial activities. They were having 
a difficult time handling It because of a lack of bulletin board surface in 
their temporary quarters. Perhaps underestimating their acconplishments . 
they spoke of the day as "not very stimulating or productive." The transi- 
tion team labored on their plans for the coning week while the tile men re- 
surfaced the floor in their large room (which had been a storage area for 



day for ParKelth'j^lnId\hrreMa«h^^^ September 2, was a critical 
duclng her to the UchL Lrttnetttngs.' 

the 4!*2 \ 3. 3 as well as 

serious aspects of Interpersonal staff conflict wlthli ^teM^uJ^^ 
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Hillside and the Milford School District) and the glaziers replaced glass 
broken from van<iali8m and informal play in the adjacent area behind the 
school. The I.S.D. te^ alternated between working separately on specific 
tasks and meeting as a group. It was on Wednesday i^t>ming in the team meet' 
ing that the idea for Training Groups for pupils, initiated by Shelby and 
responded to warmly by David, was instituted after a brief discussion of 
discipline and the need for pupils to move from external discipline to in- 
ternal initiation of activities. 



I.S.D. Training Groups 

One of the problems of any social system is the socialization of its 
members. Individuals must be cognizant of goals and means and there must 
be commitment and conformity to these. As we have indicated, one of the 
goals of the Kensington School was the moving from external discipline to 
internal controls among the student body. Mr. Nichols suggested that the 
faculty state their objectives in the form of questions and allow students 
to discuss them in small groupd. At first, some of the faculty felt that 
groups of students would be unable to have lengthy discussions about such 
abstractions. Others felt that an average group would be unable to deal 

with statements of the school objectives. The Wednesday discussion went 
this way: 



David — We must internalize the goals of Kensington in the 
child and I think this can best be done by group process. 
Kay — I agree very much, but will just discussion in small 
groups do this? This would be abstract. 

David I think discipline is not abstract. It is a very 
real issue. Children will come to a variety of conclu- 
sions and 1 would question how they came to this decision. 
Eugene — I feel a teacher will be needed with the group like 

I*yn and Lois were with us. Perhaps you could take «•. small 
group. 
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David — I don't care* 1 do think it is most important thou^. 

(David questions the group as to their response 

Alec — 1 can see it at first, but 1 feel it requires close 

supervision— I think it's part of the goals of the school, 

)%««#• T «.»4 st« 

«a»«Wjr VT * ^t0 «* «• V 

Eugene — Bov about letting David do this in small groups for 
the first few weeks and you all take the rest of this. 

(9/2) 

Shelby suggested that the faculty have one of the trainers, who was in 
their August training group session, come in and assist them with the pupil 
training groups. Kay ahd Alec expressed positive sentiments toward the 
idea of bringing a trained person in; however, David, who hoped to be most 
instrumental in setting up and continuing the groups, voiced less approval 
than did the others. 

It is important to note the support which Shelby gave to the plan and 
his backing of David. The Principal suggested two sess ons per day of one- 
and-a*half hours each, and he volunteered his help at the same time. Xllus-' 
trative of his enthusiasm at the time was his mentioning of several persons 
at City University who mi^t cone in and help during the first week's train- 
ing. 

Following Shelby's statements, David coosnented: 

— I'd be willing to try a group of 10— if children in 
group are dysfunctional ve could remove them. 

Eugene — Oh, no, here you don't want to remove anyone. They 
have to learn to deal with them, 1 prefer a group of 8. 

(9/2) 

There was some brief discussion as to the sire of the student training 
groups and Shelby stated hia intent to try to get persons to help in discus- 
sion groups. 

David — Do we start first day? 
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Eugene — You could. That's the beauty of this* You all 
don't have to do all things* *" ' 

David — I have trouble* I want everyone to agree on every- 
thing in our group and I guess it won't always be that 



way, 



( 9 / 2 ) 



David asked for feedback as to why the team was rather "cool" to his 
suggestions on "group process*" 

Irma — I feel children are too ismature at this by themselves, 

Liz -r I think you gave us too much information, 

Alec — I felt it was important but I didn't want to do it* 

Liz — I feel we're segmenting the children too much* If my 
group doesn't work right should I send them to David or 
call David in? 

David — No, if you can handle lt^ fine; if you want help. 

I'll be glad to help. 

It was decided by the I,S,D, faculty that the students would partici- 
pate in training group sessions conducted by David Nichols* As is indi- 
cated from previous statements, David was a strong advocate of the method* 
On subsequent days there was discussion as to how to present the idea 
of training groups to the students* Liz said, "I supposed it would be 
entirely vocal— David would arise to call 'Follow me*"' Irma coimnented; 
"Yes, like a trumpet," The team meeting continued: 

Kay — We could say since we're doing work in groups at Kens- 
ington, we think we should know how groups operate* 

David — Good, sure you don't want to run a T-group? I hope 
they let us make tapes; it's never been done before* 

Alec — Are you going to pull them out of groups that have 
done tasks? How will you choose the groups? 

David — I*ve not definitely decided* I definitely don' t 
want natural groups* 

Alec — I'd like for David to pick out groups at the beginning 
and put them in task groups* Does this have top priority? 

If you want him, he goes? 

(He refers to the composition of training groups*) 

David — I'd like to say yes, b?jit that's not my decision. 

It's our decision* They can't miss more than one a 
day (refers to T-group meeting). 

Alec — I've lost all you have said* * .thought it was im- 
perative that they be there* 
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(David diacusses. . .Irma frowns. . .Kay agrees with David. . , 

but wants him to select groups first so their work won’t be so 

Interrupted. ) 

David — Think it will do them good to cone back to task group. 

Thev enisld fAv>oA«> ^ 

^ — A. 'W «!•«=» a 

(T!ie team decided the phrase, training group. was a good name: 

parents could understand.) 

David — Training groups ad^t facilitate task groups. They 
give opportunity to be in more relaxed setting. Hard 
to say what will happen. May give it up after two weeks . 

Glad you brought It up. . .didn’t know you felt it could 
be imperative. . .1 think it’s a team decision. 

Alec — Tight groups at beginning may create problems. 

David — Think we will have problem all year with students 
who are absent. 

Alec •“ If all the time pupils are there, it means you won't 
be doing any academic counseling. We’ll be short one 
statt atesberi 

David --P That's right. 

Alec «— Personally I feel if you are out all the time- -cuts 
us to 5 nan staff working with 180 kids. 

David — Why don't I take one group? TWo Training Groups? 

Alec — Once morning; once evening. 

Irma — Won’t wori% 

Liz — How long in T-group? 

David — Depends on group prog r^tfi j 

Liz — Might have to regroup— might be a group like ours that 
did nothing. 

David — May have to make it have more flexibility. 

Alec — ^e more flexible by having a day. . .if all he does 
is for 6 weeks. 

Liz — We started calling it group therapy. We must tell 
them it' a not a counseling group. 

Kay -- Been a lot of this in psychology last few years. 

Spooky business for kids; it's scary. 

Liz -- (to David) Must realize it’s on group process. Lois 
told us it's not group therapy. Don't try to help 
individual problems. 

David — Don’t see this as a function of a T-group. Do you 
think I mi^t tend to do this? 

Liz -- Tes. 

David — Training groups in morning to academic counseling 
in the afternoon. (9/4) 

Late in the final week of the workshop, the Independent Study Division 
reorganized itself to meet an important objective, socialization of pupils 
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toward the ideals of internal initiation of activities and self-discipline 

In so doing they produced a new team role and a new structure in which to 
work* 

Thursday 

On Thursday, September 3rd, the day began with what was described as a 
"nuts and bolts" meeting for the entire staff. The dismssioas included a 
number of specific items: 1) Kirkham’s replacement, Walt Larsen, was intro- 

duced as an assistant teacher* 2) The several teacher aides who were to 
have vertical responsibilities, that is, with the entire staff, were reas- 
signed to have primary responsibilities by divisions in the separate geo- 
graphical location* Each team was instructed to work out its own routines 
with the aides* 3) Parents who refused to pay fees were to be given a 
list of supplies to buy* 4) A letter to the parents on bus schedules 
would go out the first day. The buses would be on a double run and the 
Kensington children would be picked up at 8:55 In the morning and at 4:15 
in the evening* Joan Sidney, the aide wh^ has been working on this and on 
attendence, and who has the precise Information, was not present due to her 
husband's illness* 5) The furniture is to be delivered today. 6) The text- 
books, which have been donated, mostly from American Book Company (ABC) are 
the only ones available and can be checked out today* Similarly, encyclo- 
pedias, globes, individualized materials such as the SRA Reading and Writ- 
ing Laboratories, the Cycloteachers, etc. are available. 7) Expendable 
materials will be handled on a temporary borrowing procedure. Each team 
should meet vTlth aides and work out procedures. 8) Individual story books 
will be chocked out six per teacher* Tom commented that the library books 
would be in tomorrow and he would be working all week-end* Some discussion 
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ensued on Che allocation of funds for library books rather Chan for texts. 
At 9:20 the meeting adjourned for coffee and a small birthday cake for 
Meg, who was surprised and a bit embarrassed. Host of the staff gathered 
in the J“»lor high one tAlch was the central materials headquarters. Ihe 



I.S.D. team, working from David's sketch, were organising the space and 
beginning to move furniture about. Trapezoidal tables would be used for 



study Sables and Individual desks would be used as pupil stations. 



10.45 As I watch I’m Impressed with the confusion. There 
w“ malnterwce nan assigned, to Kensington, according 
to Soc. Jean commented that what they needed was a half 

sS® '"y®* • • ‘he Junior High 

School custodian s eyes, things are chaotic and will re- 

the first of the year,, He cited the delay 
In getting into the new Junior high building three years 

(9/3) 



On Thursday afternoon, September 3rd, from 1:3,0 to 4:30 and Friday from 

9:00 to 2:30 the I.S.D. team were still meeting to solve the particularized 

and specific aspects of duties, schedules, geography of the gym and other 
specific matters m 



Friday 



A comment in the notes sunmarizes the last day of preparations. 



I made one last tour of all three of the stations. As 
it stands now, all will be ready to go on Tuesday nom- 
ing. Ready to go, however, is a quite varied term. In 

InA division, the split between the 2 team 

and the 4 team la total and complete. Mary and Carla 
are probably the most highly organized and most far 

‘^esdaym ^ey will have two rooms over in the high 
school, one room is large enough to hold all 60 
ot their children, and they have It divided up very 

tt.e 

room together. The other room will be mostly their 

reding and independent work area. The 
Kids will be brought over here by one or the other of 
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them as the day and the week progress. Some will be 
allowed to come In by themselves and work independently. 
%ey have decided that they will alternate with the groups, 
Also, as I observed them sorting out books, I was struck 
^8^1® hy the fact that Carls is very directive and very 
dominating of Hary. She tells her what 
things to carry, ^ich things to write down, and which 
things to put where. Mary tended to do these without 
question. Later when Mary was showing me around the 
larger room, she commented about the way they were 
working la the sense that a large tree: they have on the 
north wall and which they will 'lace cutouts of words 
children learn was originally suggested by her, she 
reported to me, and Carla then suggested that they make 
a huge one for the wall, and then another suggestion 
built upon another suggestion, and so on. The point 
that she was making is that each of them contributed 
ideas that seemed to complement the others and make it 
work together. It seems to me that she has told me 
this kind of story a number of times, each time almost 
protesting that she, too, has something to say about 
what 8 going oa. Again it seems as if it*s usually in 
the context of Carla ordering her about. I still see 
this as a latent and very important conflict which 
could erupt if Mary ever were to find some alternative 
to turn to that she could be secure in, and that would 
be with someone who is probably as effective in the 
classroom as Carla is. They have their walls decorated 
with pictures which Mary explained were cut out from a 
workbook and with the letters of the alphabet around 
the room. In the main room they also have science dis- 
plays and exhibits and also an aquarium and other objects. 
All in all it looks very attractive. They also have 
picked off some of the ABC books and the workbooks in 
reading, social studies books, etc. Wy guess is that 
they will be able to operate very easily, and very 
quickly and without much todo once the day starts. 

Paul s impression Is that it will be a very good 
standard program, probably the best of any of the teams, 
but probably with little innovation. 



The other part of the basic skills team is moving along 
although much less rapidly. They are apparently getting 
considerable help from Dan's wife, Chris, who has been 
hired for a part-time position. Organisationally, they 
are ready for the first day, but again from Paul's re- 
ports, not much more so. I didn't get any feeling for 
"At this time we are going to go this way, and at that 
time we are going to go that way, etc.” that he reports 
from a discussion earlier with them. As it stands now. 
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the staff will be divided into four rooms with the children 
and the teachers for the first day; each room will be given 
a color. Each room also will become an activity type room 
in the sense that reading will be going on in one, creative 
arts in another, a messy room in another, and so on. At 
the moment I am not exactly clear on how this will be ins- 

fcmincnf^lld e . A 

— — — ^ ^ 9%M^%saw uiicsu ita^y cxear 

either beyond this first day., The rooms themselves are 
currently taking on the decoration and structure of an ex* 
citing primary department. Blaine has brought along a pup- 
pet booth and literally dozens of puppets which she works 
with very effectively. She gave us a demonstration of the 
alligator and a pet dog. Pictures are going up, lines are 
being put on the floor and so forth. Jean was putting some 
of the strips down, and Sue was coloring them, while Elaine 
was working on some other na to rials g and Vanda was putting 
stuff on bulletin boards. They have not commandeered any 
extra help as Mary and Carla had done. They have a teen- 
age boy, a former pupil of Carla's^ helping out, and also 
a teacher from upstairs vdio is a specl^il friend of Mary's. 

It is interesting to note that the hired help has been on 
a catch as catch can basis, not only here but also over 
at the Hillside center where a group of Junior high kids 
have been helping through Dan's efforts. 

(3:30 p.m., 9/3) 

In short, each team was moving toward the following Tuesday when the 
pupils would arrive. A variety of planning and preparatory action had 
taken place. The month's workshop which began with total school active. 
in the analysis of group functioning was now concluding with individual 

team efforts to handle specific and concrete problems of the first days of 
school. 
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Chapter Three 



The Initial Confrontation with the Pupils 
INTRODUCTION 

The opening of school, the initial confrontation with the pupils on 
Tuesday, September the 8th, began the second major phase of Kensington. 

The month’s workshop, a major innovation in itself, had come and gone and 
with it the T-grouping.;, the many committees, and the varied planning. 

The pl^sical plant of the new school had not been finished. Predictions 
for the completion ranged from several weeks to a semester. The Divisions 
were to go ^heir geographically separate v&ys for they were housed in 
three temporary settings, Milford High School, Milford Junior High School 
and Hillside Elementary School. The research task became correspondingly 
more difficult also for our personnel were spread thinner, a major problem 
in participant observation. The dl&tlnctions between "normal” school- 
beginnings, about which there is almoi't ne careful literature with which 
to make ccanparlsons , the processes onlqve to the Kensington formal doctrine 
and program, and the consequences of the vemporary setting, remain diffi- 
cult to tease apart. 

I.S.D.; THE INDEPENDENT STUDY DIVISION 

Day One 

School began ih the refurbished gymnasium at 9:10 as the first bus- 
load of children arrived. The final organization of the room, dittoing 
of instruction sheets, etc. had occurred over the week-end. The efforts, 
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energy, and direction of David Nichols were paramount in this. 

Ihe temporary physical plant in which the Independent Study Division 
began operation left a good bit to be desired. The main area was a large 
open gymnasium, located in Milford’s Junior High School. Highboy and low- 
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were accessible. In the roon without permanent walls were two hundred 
students, roughly from age nine through eleven. With them, according to 

i • 

the formal statement, were two academic counselors, four academic resource 
persons, one physical education resource person, a materials specialist, 
and an audio-visual technician. In addition to the gymnaslm, the Inde- 

.iS 

pendent Study Bivision also had use of a vide corridor with windows along 
each side. Faculty desks were placed in the hallway along with some 
tables for individual study and projects, and one area for instruction. 

A stairwell leading to the basement wsus also used for pupil training groups 
and small instructional groups. The playing fl» yr of the gymnasium was 
covered with pieces of plywood which were taped together and with wear 
began to pull apart. The student restrooms were shared with Junior High 

pupils and were located in the main part of the building away from the 
gymnasium. 



All of the teachers arrived early with the exception of Walt Larsen, 
Kirkham’s replacement who came at 9:15. The staff spread themselvet out 
to usher the chilihren from the busses , through the hallways ctnd into groups 
of six located at their own discretion some^ere in the large room. Most 
of these groups seem to fall along sex lines, emd along age and grade 
levels as well as ^iendship. The -notes captwe an early moment or two: 
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9:20 A quick check of station area indicates that most 
of the groups of 6*s are along sex lines. Only one 
group in -about ten is mixed at this point . Kids move 
down line reasonably easily. Jack and Kay help. John 
and Walt .get the athletic equipment sorted out. 
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of children increases. • The tss5)erature and hmidity 
also seem to be Increasing gradually. Lis, for instance, 
is very warm and predicts some of the kids will be ill. 



9:27 At least one parent angry over buses: ”I*ve been 

trying to find out for two weeks." 



Tom and Arthur in hall. Alec is at door. Kay and Jack 
are at tables. Irma is in her rocmi. Mrs. Beacon is at 
her desk, registering, etc. 



9:30 



About a half dozen tables are ^pty. Probably one 
more busload due in. Teachers are milling about. Walt 
still filling out a schedule. Mrs< Spanman here with 
sons and with a baby in arms. She talks to Irma. Leaves 
son. Tom drinks a cup of coffee. Kay asks me if I*ve 
got "chaos" written down yet. 



9:^0 



I'm in back of David's area. Kay, Liz, David, Jack 
and Alec circulate frcan table to table helping the groiq?s 
get started. Kay does this with consummate skill. T(m 
is in to help also. The teachers are all very warm. 

The children gradually get the idea of what to do and 
start making name tags. 



9:^3 John and Irma break their group into two parts. 
John has his in south hall. Irma stays in gym. She 
has them pull out blue sheet on miscellaneous infor- 
mation and begins to explain.^ 
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Later in the morning, after a cup of coffee, the observer tried to 
grapple with the totality of the sense impressions coming in upon him. 



10:h5 I'r. back from coffee. The sign-up is going full 
blast, U-IO groups. David is holding his first T-group. 



1. The explanations involved sheets of paper indicating classes and 
class times for instruction. These were attached to the bulletin boards 
on the movable highboys. Pupils were to sign for classes, scheduling both 
hours and days. 
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They’re re&iding the Weekly Reader or a similar paper. 

A brief survey indicates the kids are milling all about 
the gym; the sign-up area is jammed. Half a dozen kids 
are in line at the water fountain; seme exploratory be- 
havior in and out among the high and lowboy cabinets 
begins. Also there is some horseplcy— poking , tripping, 
and hide and seek. Seme children sit at tables and gaze 

ITTmA "I *1 •f\f\ rn ^ n, ^ 
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directs Arthur to tell them to wait in Area 3. Some of 
kids, one group of girls, playing volleyball on play- 
ground. Jack, Kay, Alec, Arthur, etc., help kids sign 
up. 



11:02 As I wander about and talk with individual groups, 
most seem to have seme of the scheduling accemiplished. 

A few sit and wait because the sign Tq> area is too 
crowded. Some of the younger kids seem especially lost. 

One group of older boys are frustrated because they 
have four things in but can’t work in fifth— which is 
P. E. 

To this point, the only foxmeO. instructional activity 
I’ve seen is David's group reading the Weekly Reader. 

All the others are trying to solve scheduling problems. 

So far, no tmnpers are fr^ed nor do I see any serious 
discipline problems. Teachers help moving from group 
to group and trying to keep kids moving cdong on the 
schedules. Major instructional activity will be this 
afternoon. 

Tbs noise— mostly the chatter of the kids — continues 
imabated. I personally am about to get a headache. 

11:10 Gaining attention of total group, those cared for 
by an academic counselor, is extremely difficult. Irma 
taps pencil on desk but this is pretty much in vain. 

Her group picks up chairs and moves to resource area. 

She obtains cooperation easily, talks quietly to in- 
dividuals, dyads, and tricids. 

A final excerpt from the field notes continues our attempt to 

concretely the way the first morning went. 

11:35 I’m spendii^ just a moment or two in David's T-group. 

No one says anything. He sits. The kids {k boys and 3 
girls) writhe around literally and look like chained, 
muted animals. They don’t seem to know what’s happen- 
ing. They look like they want to leave the situation. 

Seme keep looking down toward sign up boards. Mostly 
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they look restless, uncomfortable, bored, and hot. 



11:^0 I continue to circulate. Several jproups in the 
north area of the gym have obtained reading books and 
are making desultory overtures at reading. One girl 
comments — "This doesn't seem like school." Another 
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brought from home. Some of the boys draw airplanes 
and tank var scenes. There's a tremendous amount of 
listless behavior. K!ids are sitting and not quite 
knowing what to do. At this moment only 2/15 groups 
I see are reading. 



12:0^ On the south side, 3 groups are reading. Four 
groups (3 of b(^s, and 1 girls and boys) have come up 
with modeling clay. They're excited as th^ pound, 
roll and form the clay. Snakes, lady in a bathtub, 
and a pistol are some of the products. The kids push 
the forms into a glob and make something else. In 
general, there semns to be less of the listless type 
behavior here. John and Irma keep at it steadily « On 
the other side, David is with his T-group, Tack sits 
in hall to prevent kids from going to restroom during 
the junior high lunch hour. Alec and Liz have been at 
sign up boards. Kay is tiring.^ 



The TV is on over by the south wall. 

Late in the afternoon, the observer returned from brief stops with 
Transition and Basic Skills. The notes indicated the close of the day in 



I.S.D. 



3:30 



Back at the Jianior High and I.S.D. 



Confusion still reigns. Kay has just left her group 
because they wouldn't do anything. Alec teaching a 
math lesson. Essentially, he is asking "How many ways 
can you write the number ten?" He's got a long list of 
eights on the board U + h = 8, 5 + 3 = 6, 3 + 5 = 8, etc. 
The assignment for tomorrow is the ten's. They can make 
posters or other art-type projects. He wants them to 
bring these in next time and he tells them of games and 
other activities and things that they can do in resource 
center. He asks thmn to schedule him once or twice more 



2. She was hampered all Fall from a summer bout of Infect ivous mono- 
nucleosis; her physical ' stamina was not at her pre-illness level. 
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this week. A ainority of the kids seem right with him. 
Many » though, seem vague a&d faraway* (Background noise 
is loud. Seme kids are running, etc.) He asks then to 
plan idien th^ want to cone In end what they want to 
talk about. He *11 have a schedule ready tomorrow for 
the rtauoiiader of the week. He tosses out a variety of 
suggestions . 

3:^5 Break to stations, the desks \diere they store their 
materials. 



3:55 



4:05 



In Ima*s section, most of children are filling out 
their work sheets. She and John move among children 
^d help them hy answering questions and giving direc- 
^ons. As 1 wandered about a group of boys were at each 
TV set. Size varies from about 2 to 12. A few of the 
older and brighter kids seem able to handle freedom and 
work along on their log sheets. Others talk and wander. 

ae staff seems exhausted. David indicates there 
^11 he an 8:00 A.M. steiff meeting tomorrow morning. 

^e children are practically uns\^rvlsed. lima is 
ttt a CTA (Cenosuaity Teacheifs AssoclatioB) meetliige 
Ton has a half dozen he*s talking to. Idz is wander- 
ing still. Jack has been out in hall. Arthur and 
Mrs. Beacon distribute bus tickets and an envelope 
Mgardlng health (I think). Alec also has kept away 
from stations. The noise continues full blast. A 
few kids sign up for things. 

The teachers have reported that the kids forget times 
they have signed up for. A few comment they don’t want 
any more language eurts, etc. 

There has been some scattered painting with water colors 
and a few of these have been posted about. Some of the 
kids have watched a lot of TV, some have stood in the 
cool south stairway. There has been very little P.S. 



this afternoon. Ho one has beer on the field since T 
been back. I checked, and Walt has scratched off the 
l€M5t hour and a hcLlf . 

4:13 Kids start toward doors. The Vobcs «re not here 

as yet. Almost all of the kids have a hook and their 
packet of papers. “ 



ve 



3. These are the dally logs indicating the pupils^ activities . 
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^:20 Kids lined up in north hall hy hus. Ho one knows 
when or where the buses will cooie* Alec bsndles the 
major disciplining of quieting them and calling out bus 
sections. David, Tom, and aides help line up kids. 

Buses arrive. 

The observer noted early in the morning of the first day that the child- 
ren were all "well dressed cmd veil scrubbed." Later he casmented on their 
social behavior: 



It*s now 5!00 P.M. The buses were a half hour late, and 
didn't arrive until The kids stood around in the 

hall and some in the gym for tb^ half hour as they wcd.t— 
ed for the buses. Essentially th^ were a veiy orderly 
bunch jAio didn't raise much difficulty at all. I'm con- 
tinuously struck at how different the children are from 
those last year at the Washington School (see Smith and 
Geoffrey, 1965). The nonsense and the horseplay of a 
year ago Just doesn't appear at this school. The de- 
fiance, the surliness and the hostility are not present. 
Here, the teachers can leave the children unsupervised 
and t?aey don't break out in fighting, name calling, and 
antagonisms. The "instinct of aggression" has been 
either bred out or trained out of these children. This 
conts:'ast is one of the moot instructive things so far 
about the experience here at Kensington. (9/8) 



f 7 } 

Continuous Beorganizatlon I 

The Independent Study Division did not reach a single equilibrium. 

A 

Continuous reorganization of both staff cuid pupil was the mode of approach 
< long as they re ma i n ed in the temporary quarters. E6u:h change, as we 

I will argue later, brought a series of unanticipated consequences with which 

the division then had to c<^. Enumerating the sequence of changes and 
brief interpolations of comments defines this aspect of I.S.D. 



The original or, : y.anizational structure 

In the discussion of the preschool workshop, the framework of I.S.D. 
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if ^ spelled out. Basically, the Institutional Plan and supplementary 

(Figures P-.2, 2.3f vund 2»k) specified that there would he three 
I \ academic counselors and four resource persons. Bach counselor was to en- 

gege in diagnosing grouping, scheduling and evaluating of approximately 
20 pt^ils. The resource or suh;Jeet matter specialists were to provide in- 
dividual and group instruction, develop instructional activities and mate- 
rials and engage in curriculm organization. With the removal of Klrkhaa 
at the end of the third week of the sumaer workshop, and with the brief 
hut significant delay (tine was very short) in replacing him, I.S.D. re- 
organized into its opening framework. 

The second structuyg 

The crucial elements of the second structure, the first reorganiza- 
tion, we have described partially in the events of the first day. The 
pupils were orgaaizv^ into groi:q;)8 of six. The groins scheduled their 
activities on sign up sheets posted in the central area of the gya. Some 
pupils spent a part of the day in Training groups. At the close of 

the second day of school, September 9th, plans were made to ehsage this 
structure. 

It seemed that another possibility r.?hlch had not been taken into 
I account was that the students might not yet be able to work in a program 

I of this nature that requires much pupil respcfflsibUity. When the staff 

changing piq^il roles, they seldom mentioned the necessity of 
-j equipping them with techniques that would insure the piq^il't facility in 

I perfoming the role. Perhaps, in effect, the students in I.S.D. were 

assuned to tie tegioniag at a hleber OereX of ccoietence tbvi they had yet 
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I 

! reached. This was most clearly Illustrated to the staff by the student 

1 

logs. The logs were to he a daily record, kept by each student. They 
included what classes he had and something about what he had done and his 
feelings about the work. Each student vaa to have a half hour at the end 
of the day to fill in logs. In regard to the first day and the legs, 

Ima noted that she "had a good many who couldn’t write and they talked 
about how they couldn't fill them in." John also mentioned that scs&e of 
the younger students are unable to fill in logs by themselves and "hardly 
with supervision . " Alec stated that there's "no trouble when they're with 
one of us. The other time is hardest." 

Another problem area closely related to that of piqpils' lack of nec- 
essary skills was that of scheduling classes A part of the pupil's 
initial diff.’iculty was seen by seme of the faculty as having its source in 
the procedures the children were to follow. How the pi^lls were to "sig^ 
up" for instruction was not uniformly perceived by ihe faculty. Originally 
the students were to be grouped by friendship rather than by Interest ; how- 
' ever, some were not in groins and thus were uneible to schedule with a 

groiqp. They were described as "running around a lot and not having schedule 
fonts." Group membership was seen as a problem. "Soae ar^ not functioning 
vltb the group at all." The scheduling was. In Shelby's words, a "strategy 
for making sure ptq^ils assume responsibility." However, as piqpil confusion 
related to scheduling within groups ease to be seen as a problem, there 
were differences among the faculty as to whether the individual or the 
groiqp should be the element toward which programing was slanted. Even 
within the groups, as is noted, there were difficulties involving the lax- 
ness of piq;>il acceptance of responsibility. John esqpressed a general 
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sentlMBt l>ased oo the obtervatioe &t the students the first two days of 
school: *Hoftt hewen't experienced this. Sone had a ball Tiatehing T\T. 1 
knov a girl aho spent two hours wievicg it*” Jack and Also agreed about 
the children who'd been watching TV. The tranacriptioo lw»low shows the 
way aost of the I.S.D. Team were handling siailar situations in the early 
days of school: 

OsTid (in response to John) What did you dot 

John — I asked about their groups. I tried to question, then 
about the best use of tlae. 

Dawid — That's ay feeling and approach* I ask to sect that 
group for fifteen alnutes and try to work it out in the 
structure of the group* 

John — to a point thla woriw* * . .Lota needs to be done 
if it will function at all* The group ia the basic unit 
if it's aignificant* 

David — I tried to aake it clear* It is iaportant that they 
learn* Qroiq^ pressure is atrong* 

Alec *- One boy was in a T-groi^ half the aoming; three 
others were in the other half* It (the groiq>) csn't 
function at all* 

Eugene The saall grcaqp is not the best basic unit* 

Alee — * 1 told then not to cobm as a grotq^, but to s«hedul» 
as indiwiduals according to interests* 

Even when students were i^xadtted to **8ign up" indlTiduall^p regardless of 
the action of their groiqp» sooie were still unable to perfcr« the procedure* 
Prior to the decision to haws a self-contained elaaaroon for those without 
proper techniques of one kind or enother» Eugene stated thats, "you get free- 
dom when you assuae responsibility. Should we have controls mi put some 
in a situation until they do?"* Jack: "Could we develop @ list of pupils 
for a self-contained setting? Would that solve the problem for those who 
can't assume responsibility?" 

David — I haws no objection) but do not place them indis- 
criminately. Seme are struggling like heU. 

Eugene — Where's the burden of pioof? Will we put them in 
before they've had a chance to pr o ve themselvesT 
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Tern — This is the way we work with children at home. 

Ima — When do we start? First we had no brakes and then we 
put them on. We started with no controls. It*s lots 
harder now. It*s easier to loosen up rather than tight- 
en i^. 

Bugene — (Much later) Can ' Identify pupils for a struc- 
tured setting? 

(Tom cites a case in which two students are holding up 
fourteen.) 

Bugene — How many are like this? 

Tom — About 20)(. . .They haven't had the training. Maybe 
we should back and give it to them. 

Alec -- Some need cne teacher. They're not ready. 

Eugene — We've said pupils responsible. We night have to 
reverse it. 

Tom — It doesn't have to be all year, David. 

Alec — One teacher and some of us co^ng in would be a big 
step for some. 

Bugene — I asked Irma privately if she'd be willing to take 
^it. She said 'yes'. 



In response to the number of students who were unable to schedule in- 
struction, engage in independent study, and move in the program, on Day 2 
the I.3.D. teem decided on a self-contained room. 



It was decided that identification of pupils for the self-contained 
groiq^ would begin the following day. Irma's group were to have access to 
the math resource person ^0 minutes daily and the science resource person 
three days a week. 

Schedililing was dealt with most intensively at a meeting of I.S.D. on 
Septwber 9* The team was to decide the length of class periods and the 
scheduling procedure. The meetings surrounding the problem were lengthy 
and as there were no precedents with which to eon^are and contrast , the 
difficulty in coordination was pronounced. The following segment is a 
sample of the early problems of the atten^t to inqplement student scheduling. 



Ms — If you have a minute period. . . 

Alec — How can you have a minute period? 

Ms Well, if you let them schedule their own. 

Irma — What about the group plan? Are we going to let them 
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Btff^ groups? 

Also — ljut they may vork Independently. 

(David points out that th^ may not he able to keep 
permanent groups-'-not "flexible”— more security at 
first— permanent groups— can form subgroups. 

Deivid — It is going to require skills in scheduling. . . 

I hadn't, realized it is essential to the whole thing 
• • .should ve schedule the first week and go from 
there? 




4 



(Liz doesn't know exactly how much time she needs.) 

(Kay wants 30 minute time periods at first.) 

(David wants a schedule so that periods can be 13 min* 
utes to an hour. A time schedule sheet to schedule 
groups $0 minutes to an hour.) 

It was determined that schedules would he posted on hi^boy bulletin 
boards and students would "sign up" by groups whose names the students 

i 

chose. !The ptq>ils 'jjere to have a half hour at the last of the day to fill 
in logs. 

As a consequence of the difficulties. Individual scheduling replaced 
group "signing up" in an attempt to kee^ closer cheek on pupil activity. 
David defended group scheduling on the basis of its social aspects and 
its enabling students to learn to work in groups. Others felt that the 
groiqps would form naturally and favored letting social groups come as they 
would. David, on the other hand continued to maintain that children should 
leave groups only hy mutual consent with piq>il groupings and thoy should 

A , * 

leam how to cope. His view wm opposed by Shelly, Tom, Alec, and Irma. 

The decision to change the scheduling was azmounced to the students 
to he effected the foUowing week. In reply to a student's question about 
the problem of pupils erasisg others, ruinen' from schedule sheets, Alec 
replied: "This freedom we don't havec We can't erase names. I hope 

it doesn't happen again. Ve don't want to have to tell you everything you 
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do. . . .For that reason don't erase them. If the group is filled up, tell 
instructor.” 



The early difficulties of the students served to highlight the inqport- 



ance Cf clesu-ly defiacd aad delegated deClBion-ineiking areas in the mohil- 



ization of the staff. At least two staff memherii and the Principe vere 
unsure as to vhat their roles vere. At the second day's meeting) Mr. Shelby 
spoke of the lack of clarity in his role. He cited it eis a "personal prob- 
lem” and that he didn't knov "vhether to lead, be a resource person, or just 
a member of the. group.” This lack of clarity existed for the materials 
specialist also, for he noted several times that he recognized things that 
needed attention but he didn't knov whether or not they vere in his area or 
under his jurisdiction. A part of this lack of clarity seems to have grown 
from the initial assumption that the faculty structure would entail no 
hierrnrchy but rather all would have equivalent opportunities for decision 
and action. Walt's role was also undefined. The ambiguity of the situation 
was to become more pronounced as reorganization in X.S.D. was attenq>ted. 

David, who originally was to have been a full-time academic counselor, 
became the director of the student training groups, one of the regu- 

lar staff members was to devote a part of his time to a not provided 
for in the initial organizational plans. As is stated later, sentiments of 
the faculty toward the continuation and value of the sessions were not ed- 
ways favorable. Even^uedly the need for more jpersonnel to be in contact 
with and accessible to ^eater numbers of students took precedence and the 
T-groups vert; discontinued. 

When Irma, who with David was the other academic counselor, was 
assigned a self-contained group, the organizational structure was further 
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changed. The consequences of these two deviations item the original plan 
were not clearly forseen. 



The thiird structiare 
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contained group with one teacher. The next day was followed by a team meet- 
ing that met until 7s 30 P.M. , at which the faculty arrived at other major 
changes. Each of the resource people was to have a designated teaching 
station at which he worked consistently, and during the course of the day 
he had frem 40-t5 students in each of four sessions in his subject matter 
area. In addition to this, he spent some time with Irma*s pupils in the 
self-contained group. Another change centered around John, the physical 



education resource person; at this time he was freed to assume his duties 



as a full-time resource person in physical education, for which he was 
en5>lcyed. The children were to be in a six block schedule: language arts, 

science, math, social studies, rjhysical education and training groups. 
David’s total schedule was student training groups; these left him free in 
the afternoon. As a contraf.t, both the math resource person and the physi- 
cal education resource person were having difficulties finding free time 
to eat lunch and spend time with the self-contained group, which was taking 
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their former free period. 

The above changes were essentially a shift to large group Instruction 
which the program had initially sought to escape. The modification was 

made at Principal Shelly’s instigation, and his change was made in response 

% 

to parental reaction. Each faculty member, however, saw this as being 
effected primarily under Shelby’s Impetus. As the statements below Indicate, 
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teacher sentiments- were varied as of Septeniber lU. 

* c 

Tool We've lost a battle bub not the war. I fear the . 
school would have blown up. I see it as necessary if 
the school is going to continue. 

At this point also, in the develc^ent of the team, Tom seemed to fill an 
unofficisl role of coordinator and acting principal. 

Kay — I'm quite opposed. I don't like the large group in-» 
struction, and it doesn't fit what I want to do. 

Jack — I'm in agreement. This is more what I wanted any- 
way. I can't see how you can run a program any other 
way. 

Lis — I'm unhappy that I don't have materials with which 
to work. 

Alec — I see it as a necessary setback. I will have some 
of w/ groups on independent projects immediately. 

John I'm pleased to he back in Physical Education. Some- 
one else suggested it, but I am in agreement. 

David expressed the dominant feeling that large group instruction was a 

necessity at that point. At the time, he was still engaged as T-groi^ 

trainer and was happy with the position and regarded it as essential. Some 

days later other staff mmabers eaqireased feelings that David's training 

I 

groups gave him a tighter load than they, and they subsequently voted to ] 

discontinue the groups. 

Walt was not present at the meeting. It will be remembered that he 
was a replacmsent for Bill who was removed. Shelby had told Walt that he 
did not have to attend team meetings in that he might be at Kensington four 
days or four weeks. The consequences of the failure to make an attempt to t 

integrate Walt Into the I.S.D. team were pronounced. His ill-defined role 
has already been mentioned, yet he was criticized by many of the faculty 
for not assuming a definite stance in the organization. Presumably he might 
have been a valuable asset in the weeks following the reorganization when, 



in effect, both academic counselors directed their energies elsewhere to 
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training groups and the self-contained rooeai* When prohlems of order were 
in need of attention, and all other faculty resources were engaged, he had 
no directive or Job definition within which to operate* 

Statements cannot be made as to what his effectiveness might have been 
had his position been clarified; however, the fact remains that few attempts 
at ’’building him into the faculty" were made and, if anything, were dis- 
couraged. He^in turn, showed little or no Initiative* This seems a signif- 
icant issue in staff utilization at a time when extra personnel were needed* 



\ Another narent meeting^ 

s 

The Kensixigton program intended close working relationships between 

; home and school. On Wednesday, Septenber l6th, during the second week of 

school, an open house was held for the I.S.D. parents. The notes dictated 

late that evening clarify additional aspects of Kensington. 

I*ve Just come from a long parent-teachers meeting at 
the Kensington school* As I listened to the program 
develop, it se^ed to me, logically, that one way of 
organizing the notes would be to list comment upon 
the questions idiich were asked* As the evening wore on, 

I also had a number of more generalized affective as well 
as cognitive responses. For instance, I had the veiy 
strong inq>ression that the parents were asking quite 
specific, quite pertinent and quite thorny questions* 

It seemed to me that eilmost universally they were right 
on the point. Second, I had the feeling that the par- 
ents, while they varied in the degree of hostility and 
support they had toward the program, were very sincere 
and very concerned about their children. Third, I kept 
wondering what educational psychology as a science of 
behavior had to say to these teachers and to these par- 
ents. The phrasing of the questions, the problems 
that were being attended to, and the complexity defy 
most of cuirent theoiy and research. 

More specifically, on the questions that were being 
asked: First, one man was concerned about the question 
of how the teachers knew what the individual children 
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were doing « He raised it In the context of Alec's math 
program in which Alec had 200 students* He Just didn't 
see how it could he possible in those conditions. Alec's 
answer here, it seems^was caught on the program of a week 
ago, the progrcmi this week, a£;d the ideal program. No- 
where did he or anyone else iMdte clear the fact that these 
were three different kinds of programs and some of them 
could not he dejPended- The (juestions could. not he answer- 
ed cued the issues defended on one aspect \Aiere they could 
on another. Second, one woman asked why they had physi- 
cal education (PE) every day even though they have the 
short program.'^ As far as I know, the staff had not 
thought about the educational soundness of FE in the 
shortened program. The PE program seems like a very 
reasonable and plausible alternative, and as it is set 
up now, basically it gives everybody a free period in 
which to do other work and to have a cup of coffee. 

While it would Involve some messy scheduling problems, 
it also suggests the very viable way to alter the pro- 
gram to get more instructional time or T-group type time 
into the program. Third, there was a question raised 
about how the children m^e up the time that's lost in 
the T-groups. However, no one took off here cn whether 
the T-group was a wise idea or not. Fourth, a parent 
asked about the spelling program and when the children 
would get specific instruction in this* This typically 
was handled by both Irma and Eugene in terms of the words 
the kids actually used and learning how to spell those. 
Fifth, the question of canmunicating with parents about 
the child's difficulties and how this would be done was 
raised, and here the parent conference answer vbs not 
wholly viable because the teachers each have 200 kids 
and they can't have 200 conferences. In this also it 
seems that the alteration of the program to its current 
status left many aspects undefendable in the same 
way that ls«t week's part of the program. left many as- 
pects undefendable. For instances conferences would be 
the academic counselor's Job, yet now they do not have 
an academic counselor. The staff was hooked on all 
kinds of if 8, and buts, and ands. Sixth, the question 
was raised about what ^ppens to the kids if these two 
years, or however long, turn out to be a failure. Here, 
again, the risk aspect was Just not faced up to. Seventh, 
the question was raised about what would happen to the 



k. This was a reference to the shortened schcol day which was insti- 
tuted for a while in the tenqporeury quarters and which later drew unfavorable 
Judgment from the State Department. 



kids if they went into ^imior high this next year. This 
got everybody involved in a discussion about the rumors 
that the whole system wets moving toward the Kensington 
type program. When Eugene indicated this he immediately 
was faced with the question of how fast and when and 
what would happen at Hillside next year. He was called 
upon to make more specific answers than he had any in- 
formation about and any ability to answer. Eight, there 
was considerable discussion about one of the math assign- 
ments that Alec had made that ran some l6 or 20 pagee. 

He apparently had left it open-ended as to when they 
would have it done and one man’s daughter was very con- 
scientious and didn’t know whether she shou3.d have it 
all done by tomorrow or whether it should take a longer 
period of time. The father was very upset about this 
lack of clarity. There was a question raised also about 
the kids who were put off into the special section and 
the possible repercussions of this. This is an inter- 
esting one in that libtle consideration was given to 
what the children thought or what the other children 
thought.^ (Ify personal guess would be, and it’s kind of 
a superficial one, that there’s been so much hubbub and 
shifting and changing around that there is little or no 
discrimination by the children toward each other on the 
basis of anything of this kind. In that sense, when 
everything is confused and from the children’s point of 
view, I suppose, quite disorganized, it’s impossible to 
feel that you ere being discriminated against. You 
never know for sixre Just exactly what’s happening to 
anybody else.) 



There was also in the group considerable support for the 
school. Some of this was of a back-handed sort in that 
one couple ccaimented about how unhappy they’ve been with 
St. Marys School which had had a new math program every 
year for the last three years and their daughter was 
terribly confused about it. Others were obviously caught 
by the excitment of the possibilities of the program and 
were urging "patience," "let’s see,” and "give them more 
than a week and a half." Blended into this was the very 
strong aspirations many of these parents have for the 
children. For instance, many of the parents want their 
children to have advantages that they didn’t have. 

They want them to compensate for mistakes they felt had 
been made in their own educational program. They want 
them to be able to accomplish things that they them- 
selves had not accomplished. Related to this also, it 
seemed to me, were problems that the parents were having 
with their children or problems the kids had had in the 
school or in other schools. This was perhaps best 
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typified hy the man yAio carried the brunt of the di 3 - 
aatisfaction. He has a son in Junior hi^ apparent- 
ly is a real goof off and won't do a damn thing and a 
daughter who is overly conscientious and is concerned 
that everything be right. He's mad at the Milford Junior 
High School and their program; he's mad at Kensington 
and their program* and cy guess would be* he will be 
unhappy all along the line no matter what happened to 
his children in so far as it didn't shift them from 
these two extreme sorts of responses. (9/l6) 



The school \tlj involvcid intimately with the parents. At the evening 
meetings difficult questions were raised, ^lle a few parents seemed to 
be displacing their hostility on a convenient target* most seemed to have 
a picture of the public school as a vehicle for the better life which 



they wanted for their children. Thsy wanted to he sure that the new pro- 
gram would facilitate this major goal. 



The continuous coning with tmanticinated r»nnftequen»<js 



At one point in our data analysis we thou^t of subtitling the mono- 
gra0i, "o^.'ganizational change* the continuous coping with latent and unan- 
ticipated consequences.” The thesis we saw was that each resolution of a 
tr e m en dously difficult and conq>lex problem created a host of consequences, 
new problems* which* at best* had only been partially foreseen. I.S.D. *s 
third structure was soon to give way with the dissolution of the self- 
contained class and the elimination of the training groups. Rumors were 
rife concerning the removal of some of the I.S.D» staff and also the 



replacement of I.S.D. staff with one or more of the Basic Skills staff. 
Neither of these events came to pass. However* dissatisfaction with the 
instructional program and continued serious interpersonal staff, conflict 
and hostility led* on November 3rd* to the major reorganization of I.S.D. 
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into two teams. The gym was split into the Worth and South. This separ- 
ation seemed of great importance to the research team and since it was 
accompanied hy the physical closing of a hugh gymnasium room divider, the 
investigators among themselves referred to it as Kensington's Berlin Wall. 
Later, further changes occurred as the North team split once again into a 
solf-contained classroom and a team of two. The program in both sides of 
I.S.D. included some “teaming” in the sense of Joint planning and some 
departmentalization although most of the instruction occurred in the con- 
text of the self-contained classro^. 

The consequences varied from mundane to major. All seemed to pose 
special problems. Selections from the field notes illustrate these. 

One of the more striking aspects of the team meeting of 
I.S.D. centered on the impact of the split into two teams 
on minor events^ such as the availabiXity of tempra paints^ 
and whether th^ should be stored in a centred unit^and 
whether there would be any if they were stored in a cen- 
tral unit when you looked for them. This kept raising 
the fair share type issue. The unit about which people 
organize their thoughts is now a team of 3 rather than 
an individual of one or a team of 6. Books j supplies, 
passageways, time for lunch, entremces and exit , etc., 
all need to be reconsidered vid settled. (11/7) 

Several of the more significant consequences were noted a short time later* 




At the close of the day I had a chance to chat brief- 
ly with Liz, Kay and Alec, individually and together. 
The North Side seems to have resolved its division 
; into 3 relatively self-contained classrooms. This 

I distresses Liz to a very great extent and Kay cQmout 

< not at all. Kay foresees a shift coming shortly as 

I they begin to movq about for instructional purposer^. 

] Liz, literally, is not prepared to teach elementary in 

all the subject matter areas and Just doesn't know what 
I to do. She has little conception of how to organize 

I and set up a science program or organize and set up a 

j math program, etc. She is a very interesting example 

I of semeone trained for a apeciality and then the spec- 

I ialty collapses. Now she must be an all-purpose kind 

I of person and she doesn't have the skills or the know- 
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ledge tc carry it out. Earlier, yihtn the teama had been 
eoBj^ed on experience, it jiaan't ejqperience so aueh 
that vas critical, but rather the lack of training, espe- 
cially in the case of Li*. Added to this is the fact 
that David has very strong preferences not to instruct 
at all; these two in combination give the team its un- 
happy flavor. They do have an important foothold on 

— — ~ ,n.wwA«w wmawB ioS^' wjT mSgr uotf rcoxasct 

The classes were much more orderly on the Horth Side 
than I*ve ever seen then. This is especially true of 
Liz's. Mow would be an optimal time for her to strike 
and develop "chaUenging” lessons. She apparently does 
not have the resources to do it; the school, the team 
and Eugene are not there to provide it. Sotse very 
simple instruction and help in a repetitive style of 
traditional teaching could get the instructional pro- 
gram off the ground. (11/11) 

Additionally, some of the early attempts to conceptualize events oc- 
curred during the same period. 

At the tine, the researchers phrased, the problem as the 
impact of the internal back upon the external system. 

Or, in other terms, the ‘impact of th*^ informal organ- 
ization upon the formal structure or formal organiza- 
tion. With almost no consideration to the explicit 
problems of the learning objectives for piqsils, and ef 
means of reaching these, the reorganization was brought 
about because various team members had considerable 
difficulty working with each other. We should note also 

that there was some concern about the departmentalization ) 

mid the fact that this was a far cry from the team setup 
that most of them had desired initially. It redid the 
formal structure in tte sense of eliminating academic 
counselors and making everycme an instructor. It shift- 
ed the movesieut of the students through the school day 
to a very different pattern. Specialization is retained 
with John but with practically no one else. Until 
things settle down some, they will go at their teaching 
in this self— ccmtained fashion. There are consequences 

in terms of the way kids go to lunch amd with vhoa. they ^ 

eat. There are also consequences of which kids are 
workijsg with which kids. A variety of aispects of 
friendship structure patterns have been broken up. 

Several kids have ccnmented within earshot of either Pat 
or me that they wish th^ were with their friends or 
could they switch and be with their friends. Some of 
this is within North and South and some of then between 
North and South. Some of the same old language arts 
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difficulties on the South Side recur with Jack and Alec, 
especially when Jack had to teach some of these things. 

Wiile the South side three may have an easy and friendly 
social €md ideological compatahility, they may get hung 
also on the specialization skills that do not fit the 
current situation. 

domination of the textbook for a vehicle which puts you 
through areas that you don't know well and secondjas an 
easy set of program decisions which then saves you time 
for other thingS|Or Just saves you time in terms of the 
heavy wear and tear of teaching^seems more and more 
cogent. Part of the parameters of this seem to be how 
many things can one be creative about and excited about 
at one time. Is it better to do a major exciting, inno- 
vative Job in language arts and soclcd studies and give a 
kind of ride in science anu math or in another 2 areas 
or 1 or 3 rather than 6 or 7* This seems particularly 
true for a new teacher \dio has, I guess, a number of 
things to learn. (ll/ll) 

The cooqolexlty of the Interpersonal relationships content of the doc- 
trine, and the difficult position of the administrator are seen clearly as 



the observers tried to sort out events after the split into North and South 



teams. 



It's 11:20. I've Just come from a short tour of inde- 
pendent study and a long conversation or two. ex- 
press purpose was to answer a question of Pat's concern- 
ing the split between David and the two girls, Liz and 
Kay. The story is apparently this: on Saturday Eugene 

held a sub team meeting with the North I.S.D. people. 
Apparently they could not get David to make any kind of 
ccmprcmises and toe in with the group. Apparently, also, 
there was the continuing problem of whenever he would 
agree to something he would not necessarily stick by the 
decision. If a whim hit him, he would alter in some other 
direction. This promoted the chaos that it has all year. 
David had a long talk with Tom on Sunday afternoon early 
and Liz and Kay had a long talk with Tom on S\mday after- 
noon late. Tom commented, he'd done his best to stay out 
of the team business. On Monday, noon, the girls decided 
to tell David that they were going it independently of 
him. David was unhappy and upset and took this as a per- 
sonal slight and a personal attack rather than as an 
attack on some of his beliefs or ways of doing things. 
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He has a severe problem in not being able to disassoci- 
ate his personal involvement from things that he does 
and actions and stands that he takes. Tom had tried 
I on a number of occasions and did again point out that 

he can like a person and still disagree violently with 
seme of the things that the person says or believes. 

! (li/17) 

It's nov 1:00 p.n. , I Just finished lunch and a two 
hour discussion. The girls came to the Saturday after- 
noon meeting pretty veil with their minds made up that 
they couldn't vork vith David* They saw him as being 
uncompromising. They wanted to put some order in the 
day, for instance, having the time for arithmetic, the 
time for reading, etc. David would have none of this, 
he wanted the kids to schedule their own activities at 
the time they wanted to. The most that he would budge 
from this would be to have a sliding schedule of reading 
at 9:00 cm Monday, 10:00 on Tuesday, etc. He presented 
a rationale in terms of the goals and objectives of the 
Kensington program for his general position of the kids 
scheduling their own wor’:. He didn't think that Liz and 
Kay presented a better rationale or one that could cope 
with the situation as well as his could. (I^IS — In my 
own Judgment, you get a guy as bright as David and as 
verbal as he is, and he can talk circles around anyone 
even though they have some kind of intuitive feeling 
that they know he's wrong.) 

Eugene camnentad also that he felt a little bit caught, 
for David's ideas were very close to his own, and yet 
David wouldn't put any amount of structure into the sit- 
uation. Eugene saw this as total laissez-faire. Tom, 
earlier, had commented that David saw his position as 
similar to Rousseau's and that was a bunch of nonsense 
ond poppycock. (IMS— Implicitly, however, it seems there 
is this continuing problem that David does have a posi- 
tion very close to Eugene's and Eugene is not eager to . 
sit on it.) 

In the discussions on Saturday afternoon the various 
kinds of divisions of the North side were discussed. 
Eugene suggested a two and one split with Kay and Liz 
working together and David being independent. This 
would promote a good bit more freedom for David in 
certain respects. Another split was the one-one-one 
self-contained which they have now; a third would be to 
have a total group of 100 with one person bs the central 
responsible person mad the other two as resource persons. 
Eugene doesn't think that this would work out ^although 
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at some time he'd like to see the idea ifflylenented for 
it's very close to his original conception of academic 
counselors • ( n/17 ) 



TRiWSITION 



Kensington to a Child: Transition Division 



Anon, to sudden silence von. 

In fancy they pursue 

The dzeam-child moving through a land 

Of venders wild and new. 

In friendly chat vith bird or beast— 

And half believe it true. (Alice in Wonderland) 



This was innovative Kensington to the nine year old. These were the 
many fancies, dreams, and wonders he encountered. 

In the transition, his pursuits begin with 95 other students in one 
room. He is free to choose a desk and chair and is introduced to three 



teachers, two of whom have no previous teaching experience. 

One of his instructors, or academic counselors, feels a bit uncertain. 
"I'm in knots. I'll observe today and you esa teach. I don't know where 
we're going." 

There ar« colors , cardboard, toothpicks, pipe cleaners and Svyrofoaa. 
Varied shades, shapes, and fabric are bits and pieces of the room. Some 
are new; "Children are chewing, twisting and pulling on pipe cleaners," 
There is much talking and movement, likely more than he's ever experienced 
in a classroom before— 'but then there are more students, more teaichers, 
more color and more pipe cleaners. 

When the noise level reaches the point that even Daniel, his voice 
loudest 9 couldn't be heard and the mechanics of lunch count is halted) 
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a sbriU whistle is blown. Is it a cry for despotism or for freedom? 

T/hen the idiistle is ineffective, Meg cle;s her hands. Private, 
audible conversations complete with physical demonstrations^ if performed 
Quickly , seem acceptable! at the siine time^ one is to think mid use his 
imagination to build a tangible construct from some of the many materials 
at hand. 

"We’re having a ball, but when do we have recess?" "Oh, I already 
know my name, so I don't need a nametag, do I?" 

'*Line up and get ready to go to lunchroom. What are some of the rules 
to remember? I wasn't here. Who was here7 Hold up your hands. Don't take 
or ask for others food. We wouldn't take others food, would we? Stick with 
your own lunches. Do we go through a cafeteria line? Yes. Do we keep 
the money in our hand or pocket? Yes." 

After lunch there is singing. 

The noise level rises; Claire stands; says nothing; Daniel sits. Some 
children say *'sh, sh, sh." Daniel continues to sit and Claire stands. The 
students are relatively quiet now. Meg returns. More noise. The three 
teachers stand still. A boy falls from his chair. They wait unti^ quieter; 
th^ go around to tables and speak to them; Daniel says, "You can't seem 
to realize we're waiting for you to get quiet." 

There were times for group reflection too— • 

"Did anyone notice why it took so long to get started?" She waits for 
them to get quiet, 

got a drink." 
were talking." 
was noisy." 



"We 

"We 

"It 
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”Ws vere looking at cravdads." | 

’’Ue'ye going to keep meeting In this group. We can air our gripes. I 

1 

You have indicated that you don't like to stand in line. Can you suggest i 

i 

things or can we agree on something that we'll all dO; that ve'll all 
look at Crayfish or all read hooks." Writes Crawdad— Crayfish on the board. 

I 

I 

"We'll talk about problems in here; what will be the best way to start 
something? Would it be best to come in and start running around?" Asks 
two students if th^ have a contribution to the group. Someone wanted to 
put chairs in order. Assigns two to come and arrange chairs in this roan 
during restroom break. 

"One thing we have to talk about is what happened at lunch. Are there 
some things good that we should keep doing?" 



Hie group became the thing) however, sometimes the individual was 
brought out in a most individualized fashion. . . 

"Do you think you've been helping our group very much?" "No." "What 
have you been doing?" "Don't know." "Whose problem do you think it is?" 

"Mine." "Who can solve it?" "Me." "We're all going to watch and see if 
you do. We may remind you." 

Sometimes even his teachers want the gro\q> on their side and go to 

lengths to get it. r 

{ 

\ 

Daniel— >emid loud noise: 

I 

"I'm still waiting. Guess people don't want to get a drink. I want | 

! 

to get a long drink. Everyone who has something out is keeping me from [ 

• f 

getting a drink of water— that's not fcdr." | 

t 

Time changes things, but the nine year old finds his teachers are | 

i 

willing to "try, try, again" and not in a trite fashion either; the whistle 
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is replaced Vy a microphone. ”I won't use the whistle today even if I'm 
not heard." 

It is ''onfusing for new students aa well. New student*~-"What grade 
am I In?" 

"There is no third grade. This is the Transition Division." 

At times his teachers seem to have misimderstood his rights of decision 
outlined in the school philosopiiy*— "People ask vhat are we going 
to do. I can’t tell eacw one. How can I tell you ftii at the same time? 

Some day you can decide what to do, hut today I'll tell you." 

There are group decisions too. "Don't you think we nee^- some exercise?" 

They want to go outside. Wants small groups to decide what thQr want to 
do. The noise level is very high. "I'm waiting for you to decide; do it 
quietly; make sure everyone's choice is involved. Write your decision on 
paper and don't tell it." 

Student — "Are we going outside?" 

Daniel — waiting for the groups to decide." (The noise is high.} 

I guess we'll have to wait. . .I'm waiting." i 

Student — "We're waiting too." 

Daniel — "I know; you're waiting for yourselves." 

There it also time for fun other than at recess. A few write; most 
talk O’!" sit and do little. A hoy next to me is sliding in his shoe— Just 
collide'.! with my foot. Claire has a small group about her and the pro« 

Rector. Two hoys say let's go over and see what's going on. Both scoot . 

their chairs to where she is trying to teach. 

They are hack and so is the new hoy; he has caught on quickly— spins 
his feet as though they were tires. Two hoys collide in chairs. Some 
play with rulers. (9/10) 
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T£*aP3i*tion •to an ohRervAT* 






Observers are less poetic when they dictate their field notes. The 

results tend to he perceptions emphathizing with the teacher ^s view. 

I dropped by Transition Division yesterday at 3:00 p.m. 
vatu there was still about an hour and a half of school 
le^ in the day. Dan cuid Meg were talking and discuss<> 
ing whet they might do with the remaining hour and a 
half. Meg said, "What can you do?" I Jokingly said 
that I could perform some type of yoga lessons end Dan 
commented that he absolutely was fatigued and had run 
dry. He had no ideas as to what they would do. Evi- 
dently, at this point, the Transition Division planned 
one or two specific cuitivities and then g imply plays 
it by ear fr<si then on. (lO/lO) 

field notes contain other more extended observations and inter- 
pretations. As th^ indicate in the early part of the year, Transition 
Division experienced procedural confusion on the part of the staff. 

Meg feels that there isn*t enough transfer between the 
work that goes on in the smaller groups and that which 
takes place in the group of 90. Yesterday, for an hour 
and a half, 60 of the students remained in one room 
while the others went out for reading courses. Meg 
and Claire feel that this was busy work* and a waste of 
time; however, Dan feels that it wasn’t wasted, that 
it was an experience for the students in getting the 
feel, the understanding, of the sitimtion. One wonders 
if this may be a difference in goals an well as a differ- 
ence in means of reaching the goals. 

The Transition teachers said at the end of the first d^ 
that nothing went right. The buses didn't come until 
almost 5:00, which made it a very long work day because 
scaae of the students started arriving before 9:00 that 
morning. At the end of the day the Transition group 
saw Eugene coming; however, he said, "Don't ask how 
things vent. Things can go no way except getting better; 
the situation certainly is not hopeless." Claire ask- 
ed me to the meeting which the Transition team was 
having after the first day of school; however, because 
the buses were so late, the meeting was postponed until 
September 9* Both Meg and Claire agreed that possibly 
the next day they would have to use a more traditional 
method. Today, Sept. 9, Meg remarked, "Today we rule 
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the students, whereas yesterday they ruled." Meg and 
Claire feel that the constructive activity of that morn- 
ing was Tdiat geeured the students to the hei^t of activ- 
ity which they tried to maintain throu^out the day« 
Eugene mentioned that perhaps the buses could begin 
irunning at 2:1^, but he said to be sure and not mention 
it to anyone else. Tbs appearance of the room was quite 
different at ^:00 than what it was at 9:00 that morning. 
Pipe cleaners, construction paper, pieces of tape and 
foam were strovn over most of the rocm. 

Today, Sept. 9, Claire mentioned that they may go to- 
ward the more traditional, at least for a wiiile. It 
seems that both she and Meg will move toward the more 
traditioncQ.. It's difficult to locate quite where Dan 
is standing or really Just what he wants to do* He 
seems to disagree with seme of the things that they 
have been saying, especially concerning the busy work 
and the more traditional methods; however, he is unable 
to offer ax^ better suggestion or action other than 
blowing the whistle today. Ihe microphone was used 
which facilitated comnunlcation to an extent; however, 

I see it primarily as a placeho both to the teacher who 
is using it and also for the students* There is possi- 
bly something a little bit fascinating and intriguing 
both to the faculty member and to the student. 

Also, of some significance today on Sept. 9» the 
Transition Division did move some of their desks and 
their utility cabinets, the loWboys. Previously they 
have been organized in such a way as to divide the room 
into almost two parts. However, today they were placed 
even with the wall so as to take away any distinction 
that had existed yesterday. The desks were also pushed 
more toward the center and some of the desks were re- 
moved. Ihis also was to give the faculty a better grasp 
on the students. 

Today Claire said that there wasn't enough structxire 
yesterday, and that the students were not forced to do 
anything so that toda^ going along with the more tradi- 
tional idea, she seems to believe that possibly if they 
were a little bit more direct they might be more effec- 
tive in their efforts to get the attention of the stu- 
dents, thereby enabling them to teach then more, or, 
at least, begin teaching. 

It was decided that the school i^ould dismiss at 2:15, 
at least until Thanksgiving or until some time there- 
after. This was met with great cries of welcome said Joy 
on the part of the students and teachers. 
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I thiols that today. Sept, 10, was the hig turning point 
for the Transition group. Especially after I sat in on 
their meeting of today, heginning about 2:20 or 2:15, 
Claire feels that the students are never busy ftiid in a 
sm^ler group a teacher feels less upset when she gives 
assignments. According to Meg, you can also begin 
planning better in the smaller group and later on develop 
to the point where one is able to work heat in A. 1 
gro^, Meg describes the noise as "chaos,” and she feels 
that most of it is their fault, or the fault of the teach- 
ers, because they are not q^te sure what they are try- 
ing to do and they haven't been able to facilitate *he 
^tivities that they have initiated, Claire remarks 
ijat she feels stupid when she stands before a group and 
+ TU 4 knows that no one hears because they qtq 

talking so loud themselves, Meg was the most analytical 
about the activities that they have previously tried to 
do. She says that the activities have not been fitted 
to the children, and part of this is because they have- 
u^t really got to know the children because there have- 
n t been enough small and consistent groups. She 
remarked that the children don't know how to use time 
they are tired of not doing anything. They also 
feel that there isn't enough carry over and new activi- 
ty. After about 20 minutes, Meg and Claire desired to 
break into smaller groups; however, Dan held out for 
the larger group for a while. He thinks that there are 
certain tasks that can combat what bag been causing the 
t^uble in the larger groups. Then when he is faSd with, 
|mat kind of tasks? by the other two, he suggests s^ite 
kind of ditto materials possibly taken from second grade 
workbooks because they are not quite sure yet where the 
children are reading or at what level they are doing 
their other work. Claire pointed out the fact that thus 
far there aren’t any library books. However, Dan went 
to find out that they will be able to use the library 
on Monday. Actually the three teachers didn't know what 
plan to adopt. One which Meg mentioned was keeping the 
group of 60— this is the large group that meets for an 
hour and a half— for the first three weeks until they 
really know the students. And in this time she feels 
that they may use about half of it in really directive 
activities and the other half for seme kind of study plan 
or study lessons on the part of the students themselves. 

Meg feels that when she takes 15 students in to read for 
about 30 minutes, and they get the chairs taken in, she 
really hasn't got them to do enough reading to know or 
to diagnose exactly how well most of the students can 
read at the time. Therefore, it is imposaible for them 
to go cn to big groups and work with any kind of ccmp 3 - 












tency at all. She thinks that the teachers must knov 
where they are in reading before they try to prepare any 
seat work activities that are of any value to the stu- 
dents or that are anything other than busy work. She 
again said they need to know idiere the students are at 
this particular time. 

Tu^ uiscusseu the reading activity that was held in the 
afternoon, and they finally concluded that things were 
so noisy that it really wasn't a fair test of where the 
students are. They don't have access to anything but a 
few readers , most of those %ddch are on the third grade 
level. Claire points out a difficulty in the structure 
^diich I observed yesterday, the fact that the student's 
shifting back and forth between teachers is very difficult. 
One teacher makes an assignment, another makes an assign- 
ment, and then one comes in and takes over the entire 
group. Possibly there are students who have no assign- 
ments, and it is difficult to sift out the students who 
do have work to do and those who singly say they do to 
keep from listening to the lectiare or the lesson which 
is then being carried on. 

The limitations of the physical axea, of the room which 
the oO are occupying, and at many times the 90, were 
carefully noted hy Claire. She also mentioned the push- 
ing and tbe shoving of the desks and that the metal type 
desks would cause a groat coosnotion. She r^arked that 
she would like desks and chairs that are chained toget- 
her or hotted together. Dan made the comment that ^en 
th^ get the carpets they w<»i't have any of these prob- 
lems at all. One plan they talk about i 
on the east side of the room and desks on the west side 
and to occupy the other two rooms more than they heve 
now by dividing into three groups. Meg points out 
that one reason wiy they are not functioning any better 
than they are at the present time is because have 
kids, as she says, wall to wall and that thtre are no 
Interest centers as such; everyone is *ust thrown to- 
gether. 



Th^ feel that now they have natural social groups. 

Dan wants to h everything in the large Claire 

points cut that is her reading reems, were they to shift 
to the other two roems for at least two groups of per- 
s(m8, she says she doesn't want the tinny banging of 
the desks. She would like to get awsy from it. She 
Fropoaes that maybe two groups of six of the more aatisre 
students can work alone in another room (sand work on in= 
dependent study okillse Another big thing is that a 
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boy frm the independent study has been moved in, he, 
they found by looking on his record, has been playing 
a lot of hooky; he also has been held, back a year. None 
of them really wanted' to take., him. ih^o their groups now 
that they have finally, (^cided upon 30 in each room. 

This came after a long time conversation and really re- 
gretting the fact that this is really going against the 
Kensington philosophy which none of then are quite sure 
will work. (9/10) 

Their primary concerns for the Transition Division centered about size 

and structure of pupil groups and assessment of student skills. However, 

shortage of materials, no library' books, and no textbooks were also re» 

fleeted in the instructional program that developed. But overshadowing the 

early days of the Transition program were the comments made by the faculty 

measuring their present classroom practices with what they had interpreted 

as the doctrine of an individualized educational program. 



BASIC SKILLS DIVISION 



Early in the second week of the summer workshop Basic Skills had split 
into a of and a team of four. The reasons lay generally in staff 




disagreement and conflict concerning the significance of teac^iing experience, 
the importance and legitimacy of basal readers in an individua3,ized program, 
and several ^'personal" issues. As we have indicated, the work of the two 
teams ^as carried out independently. 

Basic Skills: Team k 

The field notes at noon on the first day indicated the Team of h had 
an array of major and minor problema. 

I Just 8^3ke to one of the teachers briefly about her 
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conception of the next few days or weeks. She said that 
8he hopes they will be split into reading groups very 
shortly because she is all set and ready to go. She felt 
that the others in the sub group of k were not yet ready 
to divide but she feels no other way to proceed. She 
stated that she had suggested several times that they 
divide into reading groups either vertically or horizon- 
tally and that they begin the work of teaching an individ- 
tudized reading program. She felt that the group had not 
picked up her cues and said that she could only wait and 
hope that they would do so soon. It appears that the 
^oup will be forced into such a division quite shortly. 
Tkey were very much confused today and had a difficult 
time in holding the children's interest for a long period 
of time. They all will fcu;e the realization soon that 
you Just can't sit and play games with them forever. 

They will of necessity have to begin a reading program 
and this will force them to the realization that to have 
a reading pr;^ram>even individualized* one must have some 
basic idea of grouping or grouping procedure. Confound- 
ing their problems are the physical surroundings which 
are at best inconvenient. The lunch procedure promises 
to be one of the major headaches. The time was switched 
about 6 times as Jean put it, and that right now she did 
not know when it would be. Iftien I left at 1:10 the first 
child had not yet entered. They had planned to gat in 
as eai^ as 12:30 or 12:^/0. (9/8) 



Midweek 



Notes from the middle of the week indicate that the Basie Skills Divi- 
sion was rapidly becoming aware of the nuances of team teaching. 

The sub group ^ seemingly gained more insic^t to facili- 
tate the teaching of reading. They were to end their 
period at 10:h5. At 10zk3 the entire sub group 4 divi- 
sion had planned to go outside for P.E. activities. 

Sue came to Wanda, Jean, and Elaine and told them that 
their activities i^th the second grade were so helpful 
and beneficial that they did not wish to break at this 
time. They wanted to hang on to their group a while 
longer. Neither of the three teachers wished to oppose 
this, so they said, "All right, go ahead.” This left 
the problem of what to do with the schedule that had 
been previously agreed upon by the team in last ni^t's 
meeting. Wanda said, ”I'll take all 70 of the first 
grader's outside for P.E." This left Elaine and Jean 
free to take a break. I spoke to them for 10 or 15 
minutes about the problems attendant to this kind of 
spur-of-the-mcment decision making. In this discussion 
both Jean and Elaine saw very clearly the problems that 









this brings about. Jean mentioned that this lack of 
structure bound her a great deal. I asked for further 
clarity. She said, and something in this seme fashion, 
my own self«contained classroom, I had all the free- 
dom in the VOT’ld. I could extend a learning experience 
or shorten it or cut it out completely if I wished. 

Here, I*m forced into a rigid schedule.” She said that 
it seems very odd and yet the freedom that they wanted 
was the thing which inhibited them and made them more 
rigid. Elaine agreed that given 20 children and a self- 
C(mtained clMsroom It would be far sup^ior for the 
very objectives that they wish to achieve. They both 
felt that decisions as the one Sue and Chris had made 
were sometimes beneficial to the groiD making the 
decision but it certainly disrupted matters for the rest 
of the children. Elaine gave the example that perhaps 
a group of 15 children weire Involved in a very meaning- 
ful learning ejqperience arid therefore the teacher of 
these 15 would slng>ly arbitrarily state that the period 
would be extended for an extra 30 minutes. While this 
■ay be fine for the group of 15, the group of 55 would 
have to find some makeshift busy work to kill time. 

itr 

I just spoke briefly with Chris, the reading specialist, 
and she compared her role with the sub group of b and 
with the sub group of 2. After some probing on ny 
part she indicated that she felt more like a person that 
would be wound up and turned loose like a little machine 
in Carle’s and Mazy's group whereas she felt like a real 
bonaflde meoher of the team in sub group b. She said 
that she felt the two groups perceived her in an al- 
together different fashion. Mary and Carla would like 
to use her for little spot relief assignments. Since 
they both have taught intermediate grades of b and 
grade 3 and have little experience with grade 1, they 
would like very much to give her a 30 to bO minute 
time ‘slot in v^ch to "teach reading.” Other than that, 
they do not want to see her meddling into their plan- 
ning. In cont>?a8t to this^the sub group of b very much 
would like to have Chris as a member of their team. 

They value her not only as a reading person but also 
for her ability in general overall planning. Chris 
also mentioned that she was spending a great deal of 
time with Sue since Sue was just beginning. She was 
very high in her opinion of Sue as a beginning teach- 
er. She felt that Sue has much sensitivity to the needs 
and problems of children end shows a great learning 
potential as a teacher. However, she felt that Sue 
lacked certain little mechanics which are picked up 
by experience. One example she gave was that an 










experienced teacher does not singly say **We are now 
going to go into the blue room*'* And then the staaipede 
starts. An escperienced tecusher vould very carefully 
explain hov she wanted them to move, etc. Another 
veahness she ssw that Sue had due to lack of experience 
centered about her lack of a repertoire of stories. 
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er picks up vith time. She felt, however, that she 
vould very quickly overccme these deficiencies. ( 9 / 6 ) 



Last night, the Basic Skills group met after the day*s 
sessions. All seemed very tired and very ccnfhsed. 

The hus schedule vas rather in a state of turmoil. 

The buses all arrived on tine; however, the hue passes 
were not issued. There vas a last minute frantic hurry- 
ing about as they attempted to match bus passes vith 
children. Some children did not know their heme ad- 
dress, they did not know which bus they rode in the 
momi]^, and eonsequontly they were in tears. All 
teachers attempted to match children to buses and get 
them safely home. They were ready for the childran 
to leave at about 3:50 but had to wait until at least 
U:30 or kzkO before they actually cleared the building. 
After the children were gone the group met in sub 
groups of 2 and U. Chris met vith the sub group of 
After some infomml discussion of how cemfused the 
day’s activities were 9 Chris suggested that they were 
all rather ’’wilted” and that perhaps they had better 
meet in the morning. Vanda vould have none of this. 

She sedd, "Absolutely not. I will not go home until I 
know vhat I'm going to do tomorrow. I will not go 
throiiigh another day like today." The main discusssion 
centered on grouping or not grouping the children and 
what type of group to use. Wanda held out very firmly 
for the need for reading groups on ability levels. She 
suggested that they separate first graders from second 
graders and then group vithin each grade. Jeon and 
Sue were not quite ready to break down into first and 
second grades. They seemed to want to hold on to a more 
novel approach to education but don’t quite know hov. 
Chris felt they could continue the present division for 
a few days at least until they had given the children a 
chance to settle down. Wanda was pushing very hard for 
a division la ability groupings for the very next day. 
Slaine seemed sure that today had not worked well but 
did not quite know how best to proceed. Some discus- 
siem centered as to whether the children should have 
assigned desks | Sue and Jean holding out for a freer 
home 'base. Vanda was not overly lapireBsed with tra- 
dition at this point, she duot wanted to get some 
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teachings done. The group finally decided to spend one 
hour la this doming session divided into first and 
second grades for a language arts period. 



Chris ^d Sue will take the second grade group and have 
a l^ge reading group. They will simply he doing free 
reading vith some discussion of the material. Elaine, 

^d Wanda viU take the first graders in random 
selection and att^pt to evaluate their readiness or 
readily level. i feel pretty sure that Wanda will con- 
tinue to push for ability groupings even within the grade 
level; ho\*ever, this will take a little more time to 
^aluate the children and divide them in this maimer. 

They are still holding on to their random groupings 
across grades. (9/9) 

Somewhat later notes indicate that there were sane continuing problems 
with grouping. At the same time, great effort was made to avoid the fate 
of a self-contained classrocm. 

Some summary thoughts coseemlng last night’s Basic Skills team meeting. 

Jean appeared to give the most leadership in last night’s 
meeti^. She threw out many of the big questions which 
needed to be discussed. It seemed that once issues were 
brought out, they were not followed to conclusion. This 
seems to stem, again in part, from everyone’s inability 
to follow a point to conclusion for fear of not getting 
group consensus or some other such group process prob- 
lem. Chris also offered several Innovative suggestions 
wt these were mostly practical bits of teaching wisdom. 

Chris had very little to say by way of organization of 
the team. The Basic Skills oub group h seemed to stack 
up somewhat in this fashion. Wanda, Elaine, and Jean, 
all three, seemed very dissatisfied with their own class- 
Yoom work thus far. Elaine and Wanda seem to make state- 
ments in unison on several occasions that reflected 
their viesfs of their own deficiencies thus far. Wanda 
is quite convinced it is due to the unworksbility of 
the 4 man team. She has tried to insert this m several 
occ^ions but received little support. Elaine also feels 
is not working but does not seem quite as sure as 
Wanda that it cannot work. Several statements were made 
to the effect that they had subscribed to this type of 
philosophy for several yeei-s and in fact were much more 
successful in the traditional self-contained classroom 
uhan they have been in attempting to Implement this at 
Kensington. Sue seems to steer clear of any removal of 
tho sub group of k. She does not want to get tied to a 
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two man team. She aee^^d to dread even more the thought 
of a aelf«cOTtained claaerocoi', Jeaolb position is a 
striving for seme worhahle plan for their group that 
would not mean self-contained classroosw and also would 
not mean d^artmentalization. She wants a little flexi~ 
bilitjr in that she could utilize the strength of another 
teacher; however » she deplores the ridgidlty of attoapt- 
ing to conforr> to a fixed time schedule. Jean seems to 
heve the right questions but seemingly no one has the 
rlc^ answers. Chris is q^ulte content with the w^ 
things are going and* in fact , said that they had made 
a lot of progress snd that she would like to work out 
a few of the bugs in the progroa but* in general* she 
thought things had gone quite well. 

Wanda iq>peared quite concerned with the general behavior 
of the children. She stated last night that they were 
wilder than any children she had ever seen. In part 
she wants to have more control of the children in their 
walking from classroom to classroom and in going to the 
lunchroom and in going to the bathroom* etc. Sue ex- 
pressed her interetst in having no part of this arrange- 
ment. She said that the children will siiq^ly learn* and 
very soon* that they will want to walk from one class 
to another. Wanda is still most coacemed about the 
image of teacher as controller and* as such* wishes a 
great deed, more structure. Chris mentioned that the 
Basic Skills sub group 2 had a much smoother operation. 
She noted that the teachers led the children from class 
to class and had the children sitting doi® quietly be- 
fore they left them. She didn*t seem to place any value 
judgment on this. (9/1^) 



A later day 

As the semester wore on* the Basic Skills* Team U, cane to work veil 
together. On their good days they seemed to capttore the eaaenee of what 
Kensington was Intextded to be. One of those days occurred on PViday the 
13th of Novenber. The field notes recorded it this way. 

It’s now 5:30 p.m. 

There are a number of things I*d like to say about the 
Basic Skills Division. After spending a few minutes in 
Jean's room I went to have a cup of coffee with Sue. 

Jean and Wanda had the kids outside for recess and P.E. 
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type €u:tivitie8. We were Joined T?y the substitute €uad 
Chris » who also had free time due to the arrangements 
for supervision of the kids by the others. The substi- 
tute was there for Elaine who is ill. The substitute 
played the role of a very interesting prober in that 
she was curious about what was going on and how it went 
on. I was thus able to sit and listen to someone doing 
the same cning that I wanted to do and see it as a third 
party rather than as a participant. The substitute 
made a comment that somebody ought to spend a few days 
’'auditing'* Just to find out how the arrangements went. 

Wanda commented to this that she should have been here 
early when nobody knew what was going on and that every- 
thing was very clear and very simple now. In effect ^ 
they have worked out the patterns of organization and 
the movement of the children. Wanda made a comment or 
two about the trials of teaching first grade and second 
grade for the first time. She's been a kindergarten 
teacher in the past. They each made ccmments and here 
I'm mixing up my conversation \rith Sue and Chris and the 
substitute and my later conversation with Jean and with 
Wanda. Jean and Wanda were commenting about how it's 
possible to teach and handle 90 or 100 kids now. The 
children apparently are able to understand a little bit 
better about the need for quiet and for organization, 
and they have accepted some of the responsibilities this 
way. In effect, their behavior has been shaped towards 
a criterion that is acceptable. The actual structure of 
the instruction varies with some of them teaching first 
grade reading and second grade arithmetic and vice versa, 
etc. In regard to reading they made comments that a 
large number of the second grade kids, and here it was 
12 or so, had considerable difficulty with reading and 
were involved in primary materials only. In Sue's eyes 
the xinhappy aspect was that these kids were home grown 
kids from the Hillside School and Milford district. 

There are also a sizable group of very able readers, 
many of whom came from outside the district. 

Sue and Chris explained to the substitute some of the 
things that they had bv iu doing in having the kids dic- 
tate their own stories and these were then written up by 
Chris and today they are supposed to be put in folders. 

Chris explained very quickly and easily with no preten- 
tiousness about how they might do that by cutting con- 
struction paper in half and then folding the page for a 
front and a back and then stapling it. Chris apparently 
is full of suggestions and ideas of this sort from her 
past experience. Sue has no hesitancy at all about 
accepting this and then amplyfing it, which she did when the 
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substitute asjked about the kind of decoration and color- 
ing on it and both Sue and Chris argued for considerable 
freedom and creativity on the part of the kids. I*n 
reminded here of Shaplin's point about the values of 
team teaching in bringing teachers into the profession- 
new teachers that is. Sue was able to take the sugges- 
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while without any hesitancy or without any inferiority 
feelings on her own part. From seme of the comments 
that she made the other ni^^t at the curriculum meeting 
she literally worships the ground that Chris walks on. 
The inference I made then, and I think is in the notes, 
is that Chris has been the major instructor and the 
gal who really saved Sue from the possible debris pile. 



Later when I watched Sue teach I saw her perform artis- 
tically and creatively as an actress. She taught a 
lesson in numbers using two imaginary characters from 
Mars, Numa and Numo, who came down to the plcuiet and 
were behaving in very interesting and bizarre ways. This 
has sources and a genesis many , many weeks ago in that 
first imaginary bus that was used as a foxmat for the 
kids when th^ first came in^ She interwove these imag- 
inary characters into the learning of set theory— if 
you have a set of two rocks and one turtle and Numo with 
his broom pushed all of thmn int^ the same square, you 
would then have a set of three. Throughout the lesson 
it was ”Numo thinks this.” or *'What would Ifinao think of 
that” or ”Numo did this” or ”Can you iffi.egine Numo doing 
something else,” etc. I was strongly reminded of a 
Salinger short story ”The Banana 'Fish” in which the 
camp counselor invents and 4ias a continuing theme of the 
stories that he tells to -the children. These kids were 
captivated in the same fashion. Another part of her 
lesson was literal^ teaching in pantonine with no verbal 
c<miment8 at all.. 'it* s difficult to describe the quality 
of this, for she had the kids put a number line on the 
blackboard then had various equations of one plus 
something .equals five and the kids then had to mark the 
number loops and hurdles they would have to Jump on 
the ni£bber line to get there and then substitute the 
number in. She would nod to a kid, shake her head at 
another one who did it wrong; she would frown, she would 
pucker up, she would smile and the kids were &Qmost en- 
tirely ri^t with her. It was the damnest performance 
I*ve seen in ages. If this kind of ability is more 
general^aud Pat seems to think so and Paul saw some of 
the same things, she has the makings of a first rate 



primary teacher. 5 

In the conversation *betveen Wanda and Jean, there was 
also a feeling of hand in glove working together. By 
this I mean, essentially, they hold common goals and 
they contribute to the reaching of the goals in an easy, 
warm, rational style. For instance, Wanda raised seme 
question about what the centred concept in math would 
for this nesrt week. She's been working on clocks in 
telling time and.she says it's about run out of all of 
the different variations she can work out. Jean kind 
of said she didn't know for sure and woxxld have to think 
about it a bit. Later Wanda was able to weave into the 
conversation a request to borrow the tnanuai for the modern 
math book that they've been using. Jean commented free- 
ly and easily that it was on her desk wd sheM be more 
than welcome to have it for the weekend. 

I listed a number of facets of the Iranediate differences 
between Basic Skills and X.S.D. and one of the major 
ones, it seems to me, is that the l.S.D. people are 
not there to teach and that the Basic Skills people are. 
There is no question in the minds of the group that 
they are supposed to teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. .They are all excited about the various ways in 
which this can be done and the successes they are having 
with seme children and the kind of problems that they 
are having with others. In regard to the latter, they 
talked briefly about one or two pupils who were 'having 
considerable difficulty and with whem they are having 
parent conferences., Chris asked Sue about what the kids 
were doing and Sue was able to say, pretty specifically; 
the level the kids were working in, which one waa having 
more difficulties than the other one, and special kinds 
of problems that each had. The information was passed 
quickly and easily again in this very free and well 
coordinated sequence of interaction. (li/13) 



Basic Skills: Team 2 



On September 7th, the day before the pupils arrived, the research staff 



5. For the sake of reaillsm. Sue had her ”down" days, too. Also she 
had the reputation among s<mie of the staff of occasionally putting on a 
show. 






suaroarlzed and iaterpreted their '^iews of Basic Skills; teas 2. 



Stth team two seems to he t^orkiag quite <m the 

surface. Carle is a strong teacher ,> having taisght 27 
years in the elosentary and especially is the primary 
field. She has never had a year off from teaching sine 
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lengthy eacperience has gives her the feeliag^and per- 
haps rightfully so, that she has experienced about every 
aspect of teacher-pupil behavior that is possible. She 
is quite fim and set in her ways end makes most of the 
decisions for this sub gro\^. 






The other half cf this team is Mary. She at tin^s scjfsss 
quite fim and able to make up her own mind and yet# at 
other times, seems quite willing to go along with Carla. 
Both have little patience for the so called "discussion 
or process” method. Both feel that the larger team 
laeetings are a waste of time and both feel that much 
more can be done by working in smell groins. X feel 
^bat this sub group of 2 viU have little contact with 
the other sub team of U in the Basic Skills division. 

-t will be interesting if the group whi* 5 h supposedly is 
dep^ing the fartherest frem the Institutional Plan will 
perhaps work the smoothest and most efficiently. It 
wi^ depend a great deal on how busy Sugene is with the 
other phases of the school program, especially Indepen- 
dent Studies Division, whether or not he will get time 
to supervise the Basic Skills. I»m sure he would not 
be pleased with the fact that they will be conductisig 
what veiy well could be a double self-ccmtained class- 
^om atmosphere. I also feel that this sub group of 2 
will have a very definite plan in mind by the time the 
ent^e school gets into the new Kensington building. 

At will be very difficult at this time to revamp and 
reorganize the Basic Skills into any other division than 

It ^ has, namely, a sub group of 4 and a sub group 
of 2. 



This group will house all the pupils in their section in 
^e of the classroems having 60 desks in one room. They 
^11 then use the second room which is assigned to them 
fw ^lall group activity such as reading groups, creative 
arwj, music, etc. It would appear that these two teach- 
rather effectively together introducing a 
good traditional” atmosphere for the children. (9/7) 

In effect the predictions were borne out. Number work began in the 

first days and beginning work In set theory of the new zsath was not far be- 
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hiad. The basal reading materials, On your vay « were distributed and in 
use very quickly also. The program was academic but traditional. 

Later conversations solidified the coherence of predictions, teaching 
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Yesterdc^ after sessions on Thursday I spent some time 
talking to Carla and Mary. Both of them feel that the 
rest of the Basic Skills plus Transition and Independent 
Study seem to be going in a direction \diich they do not 
approve. It seems that neither of these two teachers 
would strongly support the Kensington philosophy if con- 
fronted by one of the patrons. Mary had compared the 
vagueness of Kensington with the solidity of her own 
child in the Jefferson School. She stated that he had 
come home with a sheet ^ich very clearly outlined the 
goals and the expectations that they hope to achieve. 

By contrast she felt Kensington had not done this in any 
way. I attenq>ted to remain neutral hy stating that I 
did not know which of the two I would prefer. Evidently 
they read my statement to be a criticism of Kensington's 
vagueness and both laughed out loud at this comment. 

Carla considers herself a middle-of-the-roader and stated 
that she has been the same type of person in her self- 
contained classromn for the last 10 years or so. 



I feel that for both Carla and Mary having taught fourth 
grade last year poses certain real problems for their 
adjustment to the first grade. Mary stated that she was 
very tired and tense working with the little folks. She 
stated that she didn't realize so much lead up was nec- 
essary. She stated "they cannot even write their own 
name and I even had to teach then how to use a Jim^rope 
outside." She ccmmented that she wishes she would have 
stayed in the Transition division as she had previously 
wanted to do. (9/11) 



Thus , subteam 2 developed independently ot the rest of the Basic Skills 
Division and, in effect, apart from the total school both in terms of actual 
classroom behavior and ideology. Communication between the subteams was 
quite limited, and Eugene focused little attention on the subteam. Later 



the split into the two subteams came to be rationalized as a facet of the 
demonstration with team 2 described as an esqpanded self-contained class— 
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rooa. For vhstever re&soiss, it vfts a ehariteterictle of K^cmsiagtcn aad its 



doctrtne that such tdde variation in structure and nsttod were per&itted. 



Vbile tfee field notes obtain a veaXth of further detail on the day 
to day events of f^singtcm* it seens at this point more feasible to try 
to say a few general things which will find their way in the threads of 
the saore detailed analysis* 



Prcm the beginning* as is noted in an earlier description of the three 
tea|»orary i>hysical plants, study and iastructlos were somewhat altered and 
structured lay the aakeshift facilities. However, it is necessary to attend 
to determine hew such of the change, and in instances difficulty, had roots 
in the lialtisg physical ccmditions or were in fact a part of, were 
'*built in®* to the structure of the formal organisation. 

A significant amount of materials and equipaent had not arrived “by 
the opening of school. This deficit was especially critical at Kensington 
where textbooks and "traditional" teacher helps were tahoo, idiich in turn 
placed an even greater enq^hasis on para<-instructional supplies, increased 
pressure <m the materials specialist, and heightened faculty tension in 
the face of a shortage of materials which were to serve as means to iinple- 
ment the ideat for learning tools they were tc create. 

Attempts at coordination of bus times with the existing district 



achooia resulted in uncertainties, long waits, and growing parental dls- 
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of their location In the gym; the variability of the times and the schedule; 
and no formally agreed-upon procedure whereby students were to be dismissed. 
With 200 children in one room this lack of unifozmiity created grave prob- 
lems and heightened faculty tensions. Coupled vith this was that once 
decisions were made y members failed to adhere to them and in other instances 
all were not informed as to the action to take. As becomes clearer else- 



where in the paper even when there was ample access to and knowledge about 
facilities and materials » deficiencies in the structure precluded satis- 
facotry utilization of them. 



Another factor that required adjustment on the part of both fcuiulty 
and students was the noise level. It was high in all of the divisions » 
and the staff was unable to speak loudly enough to be heard by all of the 
children. In the Basic Skills Division , teachers had to read rather than 
students who were unable to be heard. In the Transition Division three 



whistles were in evidence and in the I.S.D. Liz, among others* was losing 
her voice and she "couldn*t hear herself.” Tom noted that* ’’The noise 
level was a good bit hii^er them he had anticipated.” This was even 
though he expected it to be a pretty difficult problem. 

In part, coupled with the difficulties in quelling the noise there 
was the sheer wmiber of children that each staff member under the initial 



organizational plan was required to contact and. come to know. Learning 
the names of two hundred children and something about each, as would be 
expected from the ’’usual” elementary teacher, seemed an insurmountable 
task at Kensington. 

An early and continuing problem w€us that the meijority of children were 
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Dtnable to devise and carry out individual plans of work. Their being 
capable of doing this vas cruclflCL to the success of "individualized'^ study 
an Integral part of the Kensington program. This deficit, combined with a 



lack of ssterials and limited teacher tiise nnd prcna* aticn • tcch ss earl: 



toll and in turn was an incentive for poor use of pupil time which both 
parents and some faculty came to view as a "waste." In addition, the 
children lacked adequate skills to work together in groups which was im< 
other necessary capability to function well at Kensington. The wander- 
ing and a ill ia g about in the g^ris continued and were acccaspaaisd by clay 



throwing, paper air plmies, further misuse of materials (most usually con- 
fined to individual tables), end a general restlessness. 



Tine demands of the program were also increasingly great. Since this 
la discussed elsewhere, i^ief mention is sufficient. Team, aub-team, and 
planning meetings began to take several hours 4k week before or after 



school and in the evenings. The Transition Division was unable to find 
the time to plan enough activities for a large group and resolved the 
problem by dividing the students into three groups. 

Another area that only contributed to creating disillusionment was 
the repeated, and continuing dilema of reorganization. The sources of the 
reorganizations lay generally in some of the problems mentioned previously 
and in parental reaction. Conditions which preceded the various organ- 
Izational modifications and their apparent "failure," in part, made for 
dissatisfaction end a lowering of morale. The frequent reorganizations 
eophaslzed movement from specialists to generalists among the staff. 

This vas in conflict with the orlgiiud poaltions they were given when 



hired. 
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It is noted earlier that many were selected for their specialities * 
skills, and training for secondary education. Yet a fev veeks after 
school began, faculty members with at best two areas of coa5)etency were 
teaching a variety of subjects as would have been the case in a self- 
contained classroom. Other than its being an unfortunate use of manpower, 
this condition deviated from the original plan for the school and added 
to the growing faculty disappointment and consequent morale problems. 



Early Disillusionment and Low Morale 



>5 
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By October much of the August and September enthusiasm was partially 
translated into disillusionment, either of a personal or a team nature. 

A number of internal and eternal facets of the organization were instru- 
mental in altering the Initial hope. 

k 

Several in the I.S.D. were very discouraged; two members of the 
Basic Skills team were thinking of quitting at mid term. In addition to 
this, the notes indicate that "almost everybody is giving serious thought 
to not coming back next year." (10/23) As the introductory epilogue 
notes, this is in fact what did happen. 

There were many reasons for the early despair. Some of the faculty 
were more vocal and the basis of their grievances more easily observable. 

Kay is recorded as "very tired and discouraged. She’s sick of the dust, 
dirt, the confusion, and the lack of order. She’s also tired of the noise.” 
(10/23) One teacher was asked whether or not she had talked with the 
principal. She replied "No, not directly; it’s his baby, and you cem’t 
tell a person that his baby is no good." She was also displea(jed with the 
departmentalized organization that the I.S.D. had developed and "woiild Just 
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€uj soon h&ve he? wux classro^.’’ 



David vas als© experieaclns p?^:ressive disiXlusiosne^t and disench®nt> 
ment* He noted three priasary areas of dissatisfaction r X) the shift frco 
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teem to function and* also he, concerned about process* His vehoaence • 
against foxsiaX instruction and his refusal to ”teach** ia the geaee 

of the vord vas known hy the faculty; however » our discussion clearly shows 
the strength of his feelings was put to the test the third reorgani- 
zation. 

Sugene vas also troubled. Hia discontent centered primarily arotmd 
feur areas, none of idiich are mutually exclusive. 1) !Che ’’sterile pre^am'* 
being offered in some of the classes. 2) His personal anxiety. 3) The 
deficiencies of the faculty* k) His relationship with one consultant. 

He saw the problems as crossing division lines but stopping short of en- 
cciapassing any one entire division. At this time he described his feel- 
ings as those of ’’general apprehension and anxiousness." (10/14) A week 
later he again noted that he wasn’t "functioning very well” and "was not 
getting as much done as he had hoped to do." One specific it^ es^resses 
some of his general feelings. In coimoenting about the interpretation and 
feedback of materials fr*om the recordings on the consultant's research 
projects, Eugene indicated that th^ would probably have to be done by 
him. Hhlle he was trained and cco^etent to do this, when he was feeling 
tense and nervous this got coBEuaicated also, and the situation did not go 
so well. 

His feelings about the inadequacies of the staff were also still much 
in evidence. He speeificsOly mentlcaed one teacher and her inability as 
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an instjraictor or leader. Later he was considering her release. What seems 
to he of importance is that little attempt was made to help the faltering 
team memhers. In fact in the instance of Liz, the soon-effected third re- 
organization placed her at an even greater disadvantage. 

Eugene*© discontent with Roherts began early in their relationship 
and continued until the relationship was terminated during the second 
semester. Eugene noted that their rapport was "not good" and the conver- 
sations"flitted around from topic to topic, rather than seriously moving 
in and attacking basic issues." He reported that he confronted Roherts 
with questions of had rapport, and that they "could never get anywhere 
because of that," and that he wanted to "talk about his feelings” in re- 
gard to this. He perceived Roberts as listening only briefly, and then 
shifting the conversation to something else. 

These four examples illustrate Eugene's early discouragement. He ' 
was cognizant of each and able to verbalize one by one the concerns. How- 
ever, following the thread of these areas through the remaining months of 
school, to the demise of seme and the irresolution of others, indicates 
that for eO.1 of his recognition, he was able to do little in the way of 
active, positive solution. 
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Chapter Four 



^e Kew Bullying 
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Introdwctlcn 

On Wednesday^ Novraber 25th» the staff bulletin contained this item: 



Hoving date« Rapid progress is being made on the building^ 
but there are still a»ny things to be done before it will \ 
be ready for pupils* Although we may start moving some 
things in next week, it does not appear that the building 
will be ready for pupils until the following week* No 
definite date has been set, but we shall see* 



The next bulletin, #24, the following Tuesday, carried the specification's: 



^ jng Arrangements . As of this moment (1:52 p.m.) plans 
have been made to move the office and the 1*S*D« into the 
new building on Thursday and Friday of this week* Cabi- 
netry and equipment will be moved Thursday and Friday 
morning, and pupil desks and chairs will be moved Friday 
afternoon* 1*S*D« pupils will be dismissed at 1:00 p*m* 
Friday* They should be instructed to take all personal 
belongings and books, etc. home with them. 



The sa^ arrangements will be followed for the B.S.D. and 
T,Ds the following week, December 10 and 11* 



The bare announcements of the move convey little of the flesh and 
blood of the move itself* The children ware engaged in busy work, the llt- 
and pains of the staff were evident* The interplay of long term 
and short tern commitments were vlsable also* The notes indicate the tenor 
of these events. 



As I looked around the room the kida aeemsd to be engaged 
in a whole variety of busywork type activities and holding 
actions* Some of them were working with SRA materials. 
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some were watching E-!iV or films and some >f them were 
listlessly sitting. Others were playing magic square 
games. Lis had on the overhead projector a picture 
of the Kensington School and was» in effect $ telling 
them about t;^ete they would be going and what they would 
do. John was still looking kind of depressed about the 
move. He*s not going to teach his Transition class this 
afternoon so that he can come over and get his materials 
and equipment arranged. He also commented that Tom has 
sprained his back and has some difficulties.^ 

Kay told me also that there was some discussion about 
whether the Saturday team meeting would be at the new 
building or whether it would be in the central offices as 
originally designated. She's eager to get over and begin 
work on the setup for Monday. John also talked in that 
same vein. Kay didn't have any idea what was going to be 
on the agenda of the staff meeting and it was her hope 
that it wasn't going to take all mornings 

In Transition, Claire raised several times questions as 
t'^ why the kids weren't eKcused from school and time 
given to the move. Mrs. Beacon commented that the most 
desirable time would be on Monday. She just doesn't see 
how they are going to be ready for the kids then. 

It's now 3:00 and I'm leaving the new building for the 
day. David just came over a few minutes ago, and Liz 
and Kay came a few minutes more recently* I caught part 
of a brief discussion among Liz, Kay, Tom, and Irma. 

The topic centered on the problem of the instructional 
areas and, initially, whether there would be chairs and 
tables there. Tom said "eventually" but he didn't know 
whether they'd be ready by Monday. Liz, with a very 
strained and nervous laugh, commented that she was inter’° 
ested in eventually but was concerned about Monday. This 
led into a discussion of the utilization of the areas. 
Irma suggested that she and Alec and Jack had talked - 
about the possibility of having one area belong to one 
team and the other area belong to the other team and 
share the third space— be on a sign up basis. There are 
some potential problems in this because the transition 
division apparently is to have access to those extra 
spaces also. One obvious solution would be for each of 
the teams to have one additional space. This will have 



1. This was a recurrence of "back problems" which had plagued him 
some years before and which were to be troublesome during the next few 
months. 
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some disadvantages in that the Nbrth team has two sub- 
teams-David vs. Ray and Llt-and Transition has in real- 
ity two sub- teams— Dan vs. Meg and Claire. 

Eugene had a telephone conversation with the principal 
of an adjacent school. He was discussing the custodian 
^ich they shared and whether it would be possible to 
have him come over to Kensington tomorrow morning to help 
arrange furniture. 



The teachers are scrubbing out cabinets. Ir-?js has a bucket 
and is working on them. David has been working with a 
scrwdriver and a pair of pliers trying to get the shelving 
ack in shape in the cabinets. During the loading and un- 
loading of materials and furniture everything had been 
^ center of the I.S.D. area in the new 
building and the teachers were not free to have one person 
on the sending end and one on the receiving end to allo- 
cate at goes where and to idiom things belong. Consequent!) 
cne men, when they brought it, could not put it where it 

^^8 pile* 

people are doing such things as cleaning cabi- 
Repairing shelves when the basic job seemingly 

furniture moved into some kind of rough, 
details cleaned up later or 

«he children's 

4 t it arrives in the next 30 minutes or so. 

\ difficulty finding space. When I saw him 

™ ® slap-happy mood about him and was 

looking over the basement room which was full of paint 

erv t 4 ^ equipment and was a long 

would be \ssy guess that two 

i-h-ifl ^ oioeu the thing out in the next two hours 

this afternoon. 

David’s asking the kids to volunteer, 

12 wpro tomorrow afternoon. He said r.bout 

their concerned about what 

iot lllTll ^ to him was that the parents would 

till hi the other teachers. Ify guess is that some 
will ll just having the kids around and that others 

the whole organlaatloaal structure, and the 
of^rte ® appropriate to note that neither 

T *«“"«”• * 8“«». ^r the pesmanent 
H 8 owed up to helps On the one hand you would 
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think that they would want to and on the other hand one 
would think that they ought to. Perhaps the basic truth 
of it is the reflection on the satisfactions and the 
cohesion of the team, or the lack thereof, 

(12/4) 
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^'^ilo the staff reactions to the move had a general cast of frustrs" 

tioR and apprehension, there were individual nuances^ For instance, one 

teacher coiuneRted to the observer: 

She expressed a personal and private opinion which she 
had not talked about to the rest of the staff concerning 
what she calls respect for property. This arose when I 
made a comment about how pretty the building was and she 
returned that she felt unhappy about letting the kids in 
the building for fear of what they will do to it. She sees 
respect for property as one of the fundamental aspects of 
our society and she sees these kids as not having it. 

Interpretive ly, to me, what she's saying suggests the im- 
portant Impact of the nature of the freedom that they have 
given the children and how this had led to a misuse and 
wasting of materials and resources and to the lack of 
concern about the "nice things" that they have in the 
school. This point should be made in conjunction with one 
that's in the notes earlier somewhere about how different 
1 saw these kids as compared to the downtown kids at the 
beginning of the year. Especially in regard to their hos- 
tility and their diatructlve behavior which I saw as much 
less. ( 12 / 4 ) 

The overall reaction of the l.S.D. staff was stated this way In the 
notes late on Friday afternoon. 

The contrast in the sentiments of the professional staff 
to the sentiments of the nonprofessional staff, Mrs. Beacon, 

Arthur, and Inez, is one of kind of grouchy gloominess ver- 
sus childish excitedneas. It ought to be a very happy 
occasion and. Instead, it's a very painful one, and this 
seems a very real tragedy. (12/4) 

The children's reactions 

The notes during the afternoon of the first day, Monday, Dscember 7, 
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indicate ths children's response to the sew quarters* 



In suaasaryn all in all it seejsed as if tSte Bcve vent very 
sctoothly* 1!he basic reaction I have about the children 
and their reactions to the building is one of high excltesent 
and high positive affect toward the building, ^he building 



ICti’ks neWa it feels uevp it smellB neW* 



_ jS ^ 4 M- ^ 

&t's ax££i.cuxK xoi: 



ae to take out ay own excitement and parcel it out from the 
reactions of the children* As I watched them» they were 
eager to have a tour of the building, they were eager to 
see the different parts, they explored around, they wanted 
to know all about it* The carpets were well received in 
that the children kicked off their shoes and walked around 
in their stocking feet a good bit of the time* 

(12/7) 



Continuities in program and teacher style occurred as well in conjunct 



tlon with the new physical quarters, 



i 



Only a minlfflal amount of acadenic work occurred in the 
South Side group* Jack had on the board, as 1 left, an 
assignment for a theme on their first day at school* At 
lunch he had commented that they had done a little oral 
reading* The lunch hour vent amazingly well from my point 
of vlew*^ 1 had expected considerable confusion over this. 
The children were allowed to go to lunch a little before 
noon, shortly after the lines were set up, and they tended 
to go by class and by small numbers within classes* There 
seemed to be no difficulty with this at all* Hostly, they 
ate back in their classrooms under the supervision of their 
teachers although there was some flexibility in this, for 
Linda, one of the student teachers, ate with Irme's group 
while she ate in the curriculum lab* There were no long 
lines nor jam ups at the tables* They are eating 43 minutes 
to an hour before they did at the other building which will 
make a very, very long afternoon* David's group already is 
behavic^ as they have in the other building and they have 
been relatively unruffled by the change* His mode of opera- 
tion looks a good bit like what Couldner was calling the 
"indulgency pattern" in the "gypsum plant." As I watched 
them this fooming, there were one or two, especially a boy 
named George, whe spent a good bit of time watching educa- 
tional television which David had running almost continuously 



2* As we describe later, the lunch program was ItwSlvlduallzed oLao* 
no cafeteria or lunch room existed in the new school* 
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Another couple or several children were painting and doing 
art activities* Another one or ^wo vere working on SRA 
materials and a few more were wandering here and there and 
a fcj were working with eye 10 teachers. it*s going to take 
a ^ry careful and quantitative check and count to find out 
the number of kids who were engaging in academic type activ~ 
ities and were busy this way as opposed to those who are 
just spending time. Liz's bunch remains the noisiest and 
the moot "out of control” of the children. (12/7) 



In shorty the two groups just mentioned were examples of the vaH.ation in 



pupil behavior which existed at Kensington. Overtly this aspect of the 
social structure changed little with the move to the new building. 



The problem of pupil control 

Most school personnel, in their franker moments, will speak of control 
of pupils as a necessity. In its simplest form, control means that pupils 
comply with the directives of teachers.^ The notes on December the 9th 
Indicate that problems of compliance to often unstated standards of con- 
duct were occurring and also that the individual faculty members held vary- 
ing standards. 



Both ©f ^;he men cocEcented, on the way out, about the 
ssolss level that existed in the perception core. At 
that time, by a later count I made, there were about 
60 kid® working down there. 



The klds) were rather wild and much more like the first 
two weeks of school over at the junior high building. 



Part of this is because the several teachers are out 
today. Irma and Lis are ill and Jack is at some kind 
of a meeting. 



David's kids are roaming quite freely and he lets them 
come, and go as they please. One teacher told me that 
on Monday his kids were wandering all over the building. 

(12/9) 



3. For an extended analysis of this phenomenon in a slum classroom 
see Smith & Geoffrey (1965). 
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These problems, which were present all Pall, were to culmintts in a major 
policy change, the principal's issuance of two sets of rules and regula** 
tions* The first occurred on December 8th and the second on Oeceniber 14th* 

M a wmm . « « « « ^ 

^uwJbUUCU nOXTC rXgUrCt And 4#Zm 



Insert Figures 4*1 and 4*2 about here 



The det ached perspective 

Methodologically, we instituted, by chance as we recall, an interes- 
ting procedure. From time to time, a research assistant who had been in- 
volved intimately in the first weeks of the summer workshop returned to see 
old irlends and to observe the developments of the school. Althou^ we did 
not realize it at the time, this provided a different kind of data. While 
our major efforts were on the minutiae of social psychological analysis, we 
obtained a view of the proverbial forest Instead of the trees. Illustra- 
tively, he cosBoented during the first week of the move into the new build- 
ing. 



^ quick conversation with Paul centered on his feeling, 

1} that they had no program yet, and 2) that their spirit 
was broken. Both of these points seem to me to be well 
coamented also on sitting in on a discussion 
or religion with some of the kids and the teacher was 
raising kinds of questions about who created God, etc. 
which Paul saw as ”risky" in the public schools. Several 

apologiasad to him for what they were doing. 
<iflr going back to addition, subtraction, 
mitlplication and division in that they did not understand 
^at had been occurring and they thought they would begin 
over again. He cocaaented that he sat in on one group 
^ile the teacher happened to be out of the room and the 
kids were wild and into all kinds of trouble. He coomented 
also on tte rules which apparently have staggered every- 
Dooy in hla eyea. As we stood outside and talked, the kids 
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KENSINGT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

December 8 



^_neral_Po_llcle8 and Operating Procedures 

A. Food Service Program 

will served to the BSD team 2 at 11:00 by the door to 
room 101, BSD team 4 will be served at 11:10 between the doors to 
rooms 105 and 106, Ihe serving table will be placed In the Percep- 
tion Center by room 108 from 11:30-1:00 for use by ouplls In the TD 
and ISD« 

2, Pupils In the ISD should use the outside walkway and corridor room 
108 In going to and from the serving area, except In severe weather, 
in which case they may pass through the Perception Center. 

3, Waste cans and tote boxes for the return of lunch trayp will be 
placed on the outside walkway just outside doors 102, 106, 110, 114, 
and 117, except in severe weather. In which case they will be placed 
just Inside these doors. Lunch waste, sacks, or milk cartons should 
not be placed in classroom waste baskets. 

4. Pupils, who desire to go home for lunch may do so with the written 
permission of the parent. Such permission may be granted on a contln- 
ui; o basis If so stated in writing by the parent. Pupils who go home 
for »ch should not be gone for more than 50 minutes, ihxplls may not 
eat lunch at public eating places other than school. Pupils may eat 
at the home of a friend only if permission is granted in writing by 
the parents of both pupils involved. Pupils who leave the school for 
lunch must not loiter or play on the way to or from lunch, and must 
abide by high standards of safety. 

5. Rest and relaxation periods , but not physical activity, may be 
scheduled for pupils after lunch. 

B. Perception Center 

1. The Perception Center should be used In a quiet, dignified, and 
purposeful manner. 

2. Doors from the Perception Center into learning suites should 
ordinarily be kept closed. 

3. Staff members should use discretion In the numbers of pupils sent 
to the Perception Center. No more than ten pupils should ordinarily 
be sent to the Perception Center without first consulting with the 
wflterlals coordinator or library clerk. 

4. Permission slips signed by the teacher should be used by pupils 
who come to the Perception Core, These forms, available from the mate- 
rials coordinator, may be filled out by pupils for the teacher's sig- 
nature. Forms should be retained by pupils while using the Perception 
Center, and turned in at the charging desk upon leaving. 

C. Outside Areas. 

1. Since there is no grass on the playground, pupils should not use 
or walk on the school grounds until authorization has been given. 

2. Arrangements for the use of the covered play shelter will be de- 
veloped by the physical education resource person. 
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3. Teachers may take pupils on walks around the covered walkway for 
outside physical activity. 

4. As soon as the condition of thie grounds is suitable) use of out- 
side areas for instructional purposes will be encouraged. 

5# Pupils must not climb over the railings onto the covered play 
shelter. 

6. Pupils must not climb on the solar screens or smoke stack. Infrac- 
tions of this rule will be considered extremely serious whether during 
or after school hours. 



D. Arrival at School 

1. Pupils should ordinarily arrive at school no more than fifteen 
minutes prior to the official beginning of the school day. 

2. Pupils will be allowed to arrive early upon written request of the 
parent when there are legitimate reasons for doing so. 

3. Pupils shall be expected to engage in serious and purposeful acti- 
vities immediately upon arrival at school. 

E. Miscellaneous 

1. Pupils should ordinarily enter and leave the building by way of 
the outside doors of their assigned areas. 

2. No more than two pupils at a time should ordinarily be in the rest- 
roc K adjacent to the Perception Center. 

3. Pupils are not allowed to go to the Curriculum Center. 

4. Pupils should not go to the nerve center or projection room unless 
permission is specifically granted because of extenuating circumstances, 

5. Pupils should not ordinarily go to the office without permission 
from the teacher. 

6. Pupils are allowed in the basement arts and crafts area only dur- 
ing times scheduled by the creative arts resource person or when ac- 
companied by a teacher. 

7. Pupils ate not allowed in the mechanical equipment room. 

F. General Pupil Behaviov 

1. Pupils should never talk loudly nor yell anywhere in the building. 

2. Reasonable quietness should be maintained in the covered play 
shelter. 

3. There should be no running) fighting) scuffling) or "horseplay” 
anywhere in the building. 

4. Pupils are responsible to all adult personnel and are expected to 
be courteous and cooperative with them. 

5. Pupils are expected to use all time profitably. 

Implementation of Policies and Procedures 

1. Recognizing the- need for institutional procedures and normative 
standards for behavior in any productive society, willing compliance 
with the policies and regulations of Kensington School is expected 
from all members of the school. 

2. The staff of Kensington School attempts always to operate openly. 
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Mtlonally, and democratically. Should policies or regulations ever 
te considered Inappropriate, efforts should be made through orooer 
me«s to bring about changes. CoDg>llance should be made, however, 
until such changes ' are brought about* 

3e Staff membera of Kensington School should strive continuously to 
understand and abide by institutional standards* 
infraction of rules should always be dealt with in positive 

^ ~7V ‘v-wsewsao* vwug.c<.tsaces wxco pupxxs WHO break rules 

generally serve as an effective means for working out problems* 

% ^bers are encouraged to seek the assistance of the prlnci- 

i5 serious or chronic behavior problems* In general, this 

should be done not by sending pupils to the office, but by reporting 
the problem to the principal* Detailed oral or written reports should 
e given in cases of serious mlsbeha^or* In cases of chronic mis- 
beha^or, the principal should be given a written record of the mis- 
ehavior, reporting merely v At Infractions occurred and when. Such 
reports will be evaluated by the principal, and generally followed by 
pupil conferences, conferences with the parent, or exclusion from 
school. Corporal punishment may be administered in rare circumstances. 



Figure 4.1. Policy statement issued by the principal 
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KENSINGTON ELEHENTARY SCHOOL 



December 14 



Administrative Rettulatlona 



1 . 



2 . 

3 . 



4. 

5. 

6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



SERiC 



In general, ptiplla are expected not to take off their shoes at schools 
Possible exceptions to this are when pupils are using the tumbling mats 
in physical education or when sitting on the floor for certain kinds of 
learning activities in their assigned areas « 

Pupils should not be kept after school for any purpose without the con* 
sent of their parents. 

In general, teachers are discouraged from permitting pupils in the 
school building outside of school hours. Under no circumstances should 
a pupil be allowed in the building outside of school hours unless the 
teacher permitting it is willing to assume full and prudent responsl* 
billty for the behavior of the pupil. 

Equipment or material should k: ver be taken from the perception core, 
curriculum center or any other urea without following proper check-out 
procedures. 

Except during severe weather, pupils should ordinarily use the outside 
covered walkway for passing from one area of the building to another. 

Whenever it la necessary for pupils to use the Inside of the building 
in nK>ving from one area to another (such as going to the basement art 

room), this should be done in a very orderly manner without any talk* 
ing. 

The perception core is designed for the use of approximately 100-120 
pupils at a «ime. For such usage to be possibie, it is virtually im* 
perative that pupils work responsibly and quietly in this area. In 
order to establish proper normative standards for behavior, use of the 
perception core will be limited initially to individual activities. 

Except in cases of emergency, requests for custodial services should 
be made to the office rather than to custodial personnel. Unless the 
matron Is readily accessible, emergency cleaning needs should also be 
referred to the office for notifying the matron. 

Addition to item B4 of library regulations (Dec. 8 bulietin): Pupils 

who are recognized as being consistently and conscientiously respon- 
sible in caring for materials and abiding by regulations may be issued 
permanent passes to the perception core. Should any such pupil fail 
to assume his responsibilities, the permanent pass may be withdrawn by 
the materials coordinator. PeraancDt passes have been ordered for each 
child from the Brodart Company. 
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10. The use of production equipment is restricted to the A-V technician, 
the ins true tionaI.clerk^..^4iie. materials coordinator, and the office 
secretary. 



figure 4.2, Further clarification of school policy. 
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were going to and from lunchy some of them were in their 
slippers and some of them were in their stocking feet and 
none of them had coats on, (12/10) 
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The arrival of Basic Skills and Transition 

On Monday, December 14th, the total staff and all the children were in 

the new building. In general, it was an exciting time for pupils and staff. 

The day began surprisingly well. The children in Basic 
Skills and Transition were very excited and were pleased 
to be in the new school. This seemed to be reflected in 
the things that they did, the excitement with which they 
walked around, the questions they asked about the build- 
ing and the efficacy of the implied threats that **2f you 
are not quiet, you won't be able to walk with us,” which 
several of the staff used. There was a consistent lack 
of traffic in the perception core except right up to the 
end. Just before I left, the Basic Skills kids were out 
there with Chris and were looking for library books. I 
took a trip through ISD before I left, really before I 
had my last cup of coffee, and the view suggested that 
most of the people were pushing hard toward Instructional 
programing, (12/14) 



On the folloTvlng day, the flavor Is maintained: 



Lunch was kind of fun in that people kept adding and 
leaving the group as they had free time. It started out 
with Liz alone, then Meg and I arrived, shortly there- 
after Liz left and she was replaced by Claire and later 
Jean and Wanda and Kay^ and then alternately David, 

Linda, and Pat joined. Jean thought today was going 
better than yesterday because yesterday she was still 
suffering from a long and fatiguing weekend. Her pa- 
tience ran out on her yesterday afternoon, she said. 

Wanda sees today as not better than yesterday because 
the kids have lost their focus and noboby seems to know 
where they are going or what they are doing. M^ch joking 
back and forth, for Instance, when Wanda and Sue and 
Jean were planning and arranging schedules for this 
afternocn, Claire made a comment very close to "last 
minute planning. Huh?” Wanda talked about all the 
problems with the red tape and the rules In terms of 
trying to get things done. She can't find a wastepaper 
basket and some other things. She's going to "steal” 
one, Meg was furious with one of the aides who would 
hardly budge in terms of doing some work for her. As 
she put it to Jean, she can't understand how they could 
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live with her for 3 or 4 months as they have at Basic 
Skills. She said she never would have gotten anything 
if Tom had not ccioe by. There was. additional good humor 
as Dan came by wondering if Msg had seen his lunch. She 
told him where it was. Later she told the rest of us 
that she spent five to ten minutes this moming going 
around from child to child, trying to find out whose 
lunch this bag was. Later Dan indicated that the kids 
wsre teasing that Terrific©^ hid eaten it. Sue was by^ 
scrounging lunch off of several of the people $ for 
she*s on a diet and doesn't want to eat, yet she's hungry. 

Wanda showed us how to cut out and make an elephant out 
of candycane and paper. It was quite novel and quite 
tricky. She learned this at a local nursery school. 

During this same Interlude Meg commented that she had a 
number of different kinds of patterns and that the others 
in Basic Skills were quite welcome to bc"*r. w then. This 
kind of trading seems to be an important part of the 
school. It extends the notion of the increased reper* 
tory as part of the experienced teacher personality. If 
they could once get things organized, this sharing of 
ideas could increase at a great rate and be most helpful 
to the newer teachers and to these with less skills in 
several areas. (12/13) 

The issues surrounding both formal and informal helping relationships 
are a part of the later analysis. Time Iluitatic is for materials construc- 
tion by the staff, even with frequent exchanges in some of the teams were, 
as the later discussion indicates, quite severe. 

THE PHYSICAL STSUCTURE OF THE SCHOOL 

The physical structure of the school, as any other "item," to use Ifer- 
ton's concept, is an element in the total system of the school. As any ele-^ 
ment of a system, it has its antecedents and consequences. Later we clar- 
ify the "mandate," the people's wish and the superlatendent's action in 



4. Terrlfico was a large robot made of boxes, the culmination of a 
major art activity project in Transition. He had been brought from Hill- 
side. 
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designing and erecting the building* This physical structure, as with the 
social structure, has its vlsable or facade components which are presented 
to the varying publics and its ^^real" or working components with which the 
members of the system, staff and pupils, must deal. In the closing days of 
school our notes relevant these issues developetl in the following manner 



and we insert them with only minimal stylistic editing. 




I 



The Building: Facade and Reality 

As part of the summary of the year, I have been looking 
at the A.D.I* sketch of Kensington, the Innovative school. 

By reading materials from this and then adding reactions 
as I see the school at this point in time, we will have some 
interpretive comment taken right at the end which should pro- 
vide a significant summary of much of what's happened* 

For instance, the first page comments in this fashion, 
"All of the fantastic change in technology and knowledge of 
the past several decades would be meaningless had it re- 
mained a static local affair in each Instance. In order to 
pass from theory to general fact, use, and progress, an idea 
must be on the working end of communication." The booklet 
goes on, "This profile shows what is happening to new ideas 
and school planning, program, and construction. It consti- 
tutes an index to the working end of communication, and 
by reaching the local administrators and disseminating the 
finest new ideas which appear in new school buildings, 
serves an indispensable part in the development of better 
schools." 

As I think abcut this, it seems that Kensington has 
more than achieved goals in this area. The number and kinds 
of visitors who have been to the school are so numerous that 
it is difficult to organize and order them. People from the 
local metropolitan area and from all over the country, 
people from all kinds of educational enterprizes, the pub- 
lic schools, the universities, the commercial companies, 
etc., have been in and out of the building at a phenomenal 




5. It seems appropriate to comment that these notes were dictated over 
a long lazy early summer, Ifemorlal Day, weekend. Sitting outdoors in the 
sunshine, the observer as Interpreter reflected on the year's experience. 
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rate* Bugeoe has a folder of nany letters from these people 
conmenting on the prograai and what It has meant to them when 
they plan their own buildings and their own ideas and iu:ti<- 
tutions scattered throu^out the area* The publicity in the 
Daily Star» the write up which will come out in National 
Weekly * the selection of the school as school of the mohth» 
etc*, all attest to this prestige and dissemination of ideas 

^JS — f 

cum |ivjbui.o vj* V4.CSW* 



Another significant aspect of this dissemination notion 
relates to comnents that Eugene has made recently and, which 
I think are involved in the reconmiendations that he submitted 
to the central administration, that playing this role of hi^ 
vlsability and dissemination has been an expensive one* A 
good bit of his tine and a considerable amount of Tcmi's time 
h^ been spent indoctrinating and guiding such visitors 
about. He is asking for resources if this is. to be done in 
subsequent years* He has also raised the notion of moving 
toward a much. less visible position, in order to solve in* 
temal problems within the school* What has been profit 
to the district and to the superintendent has been costly 
and expensive to the day to day functioning of the school* 

On page 4 of the document they speak of a Spirit of 
the Northwest Territory and "another ocpedition into un* 
chartered educational territory, new and dramatic approaches*" 
They then go on and describe ten aspects of the new build- 
ing and comment "nothing here is absolutely ne^ and untried, 
but the startling array of new structural approaches to old 
educational problems is enough to make even the casual 
observer ask for reasons— and the answers on why the school 
is significant*" They comment also, "these items do not 
just arrive from a pot-pourri of possible new approaches* 

They arise naturally and organically out of a new sort of 
program conceived and planned by the community, a program 
which requires new building concepts, new furnishing and 
staffing concepts, new problems and new questions*" 

Without question, these ideas were in the air during 
the early part of the year, August, September, etc* The 
notes will carry, I think, without contradictions, phrases 
by Jerl and Eugene among others that the school had much to 
contribute to education in present day America* They saw 
themselved as breaking ground with new concepts and ideas 
and approaches to teaching and learning. This vision of 
pioneering and innovating, a belief system in our termi* 
nology, was important and all pervasive* The August notes 
would have to be checked out, but I doubt if anyone really 
doubted that this is what they were about* The later dis- 
illusionment of such people as David, who perhaps carried 
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the Idea the farthest • should show very dramatically during 
-the course of the winter* One of the significant questions 
which it seems to me that we must answer, concerns how and 
why this vision was lost and what kinds of reasons and 
rationalisations grew to replace it* One phase of this 
could be in the rising frequency of 8 t:atement 3 of *Vait 

1 % J _1 * • _ . « . m 

vvuuMcatt. wujb^u j*c» v^^nacaccecxscxc or 
ball clubs having a bad season* 



llie Spiral Shape 



The first of the ten items concerns this snail shell or 
caracole shape* The pamphlet characterizes this shape as a 
question mark on the one hand, and then contrasts it with 
"Belying its customary association with the long extinct, 
spiral cephalopoda and the alow moving modem snail* This 
shape is, in fact, a prototype of evolutionary progress in 
educational growth*" They continue to accent the question 
mark idea with the following comment, "It is a facility 
offering facility and speed, mobility, and flexibility to a 
non~ graded, organic, fluid approach to inquiry*-' 

Once again, without question, it seems to me that the 
paragraph captures the major thrust of the school* The ac- 
cent on what came to be called "process" as opposed to "con- 
tent** has been a major part of the belief system throughout 
the year* It also, as our notes will attest, has been a 
major point of conflict and discussion throughout the year* 
This probably, as much as anything, represents the major prob- 
lem of translating ideals into specific, concrete programs 
of action*. The only Vreal process" which seems to have come 
to fruition is in the area of reading and the Basic Skills 
Division* At that point, reading process is so equivalent 
to content of curriculum that it's very difficult to sepa- 
rate the two and it is perhaps not an appropriate example* ’ 
More specifically, the processes involved in inquiry and 
science is perhaps the classic case for the school* For 
some children, and a small number in ISD, there has been a 
considerable amount of empahsis and actual work in a variety 
of what might be labeled "interest catchers" or what mi^t 
be more appropriately called beginning experlmentallsn in 
physical science and biological science* Our notes will 
attest to the spring disillusionment among the ISD teachers 
with Jack who provided again what might be called an excel- 
lent illustration of this program in science for perhaps 15 
percent of the ISD kids* They were never able to make work- 
able the program for the large majority of the children* 
There is also late in May a comment on the fact that the 
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program In science is probably better with Jack no longer 
present. (He left because of Illness.) In social studies, 
the process notions are perhaps best illustrated in Kay's 

market and Liz's unit on communism. The 
probably lies in the issues discussed 
in the last fw days of the notes concerning the Inability 
to make use of the local tax campaign, as a significant 
issue in the instructional otfoermn 

degr^ of significance it possesses in the lives of the 
pupils as they deal with their family and the commuEity. 

as notewor^y to comment that such glowing words 

!IfnT? ®peed, mobility and flexibility,” while 

appeals, the actuality is much 
TOre lack of facility and speed, mobility and flexibility. 



Teacher Work Center 

In entitled 'The Teacher Work Center." 

in etfect, this name has not been used# more typically it is 

ar« "if d As the iofile ^nte "if 

^®®^Sned to give the staff room to work individually 
to preparation for classes. . .from this 'gut* 

® continual flow of learning materials, 

of students* 

*>y the capacity of machines and technical spe* 
e»?>loyed by the program.” In actuality, the work 

WK ® gathering place for people to have 

lunch, drink coffee, and talk informally. The area also 
nas ^en widely used in the community for c multitude of 
TOetings. Hie staff, committee, team meetings, almost 
always utilize this area. Occasionally, one will see 
teachers grading papers or preparing materials. The images 
that come to mind are Alec with his stack of arithmetic 

people from Basic Skills team 4 
f d « checking BBterlals as they sit chatting 

M drtnUng wffee. Very little Intensive class prepara- 
tlon is done here. 

contains several other features which deserve 
comment. Hret, there are the trapezoidal tables, which 
have perplexed the staff all year in terms of readily 
shapi^ them into a design that will be useful to sit 
aroi^. On a number of occasions these have served very 
well to ...xustrate Eugene's desire to have everything "Just 
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Second) the area contains the school’s pro£ecsional 
library which consists mostly of. Tom's books which he has 
shelved profusely* Very seldom have these been used in any 
functional way* Only on a rare occasion have 1 seen anyone 
with one of the books checking a position or trying to ampli» 
fy a point of view* Third » the problem of bullt‘^ln facilities 
and storage space is also well exemplified* There is no 
built** in blackboard becAuftA this would cut down on the "flex* 
Iblllty" of the area* There are no cupboards except brief 
space in some of the lowboys* The filing cabinets rut 
at an awkward angle and yet are very necessary* Fourth ^ 
this area and the Nerve Center below has been the one part 
of the building which has been kept Inviolate from the 
students’ access* 1 don't believe X have ever seen a pupil 
up here* 

Fifth) this has been the area for congregating in the 
Informal activity of the school* Seldom in the course of 
the day can one not find a conversation there* John and Tom 
and more recently Alec alc:st seem to live there* They are 
the ones with the flexible schedules and who can come and go 
at greater will* Eugene also is a frequent habltuae of the 
place* To tie this point down, one might note that Mary 
and Carla are practically never there* I don't think X have 
seen them there Informally during the course of the day* 

The BSD team 4 are there quite frequently, usually in singles 
or doubles* They, as we have indicated, perhaps more than 
any other group, have themselves well enou^ organized so 
that somebody has free time someplace almost all of the time* 
That's a bit too strong* The kindergarten teacher very In- 
frequently is there* Among the Transition teachers there 
is less use than with Basic Skills team 4* However, Claire 
and Meg particularly are frequently there* Dan is about 
mostly at lunch time* Xn XSD the most infrequent use comes 
from David, Tliere was almost no occasion for him to be there 
in the last couple months* During this interval he has 
literally withdrawn almost totally from the school staff. 
Linda, Liz, and Kay, particularly the latter, frequently 
come up for breaks during the course of the day* Invariably 
they Just "leave'' their children* Xrma does not use the 
area to a very great degree, and Jack also is not a fre- 
quenter of the place* His absence from school in the last 
month or six weeks makes that interpretation a little harder 
to make. The real habituae is John* He is there almost as 
much as X am* 

Another interesting point appropos of this concerns the 
teaching aides who are almost never up here unless they are 
working* Until now X hadn't really thought about that, but 
Arthur, Joan, Helen, !!arjorie and Inez drink their coffee 
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down below or In the conference part of the office. As I 
sit here and think about that, I am struck quite dramatically 
at how clear that break has been, Tom mediates between the 
groups probably more than anyone, because Arthur, ^rjorie 
both work in his area and the former works for him, and 
Helen also works for him. Administratively, most of their 
work comes through direct requests of the teachers. Tom 
also tends to keep Arthur quite busy and the pupils again 
obviously go directly to Helen regarding books and materials, 
but they are at the beck and call of the teachers. The 
matron seems to associate more with them also. There is 
another subgroup, the lunch help, which involves three or 
four women who also do not utilize the curriculum center. 

%ey also seem to run fairly independently of the teaching 
aide staff. There has been such a turnover of ianitorg* 
that I have very little feel for their place in'^the organi- 
zation, The ether group that had made a large use of the 
curriculum center is the central office personnel. The 
most frequent visitor is Jorl who spends a good bit of his 
time while he is in the school in the center. Steven, when 
he comes, usually will have lunch or coffee there. Finally, 
it is a gathering place for a cup of coffee for many of the 
visiting educators who have people to talk to or who are 
being indoctrinated by Eugene. I think here particularly 
of Janine, the Latin American woman from Ohio, and of 
Matthew Clark from the National Weekly . They would inter- 
view and write their notes here. 





In the teachers * lounge the informal point of contact 
has very dramatically been an unant:* cipated consequence. 

For our research purposes, it also highlights several aspects 
of the staff in terms of the varying relationships of pro- 
fessional, semi-professional and custodial. 



The flow of creative materials described in the sketch 
has not come about. 



This part of the A.D.I. sketch also states "Satisfaction 
of these planned processes require that the student have 
50 percent of his time available for individual study and 
demand a greater, more uninhibited flow of space and mate- 
rials between peripheral and internal areas of the building, 
than is available in traditional buildings or in the newer 
loft* concepts of space distribution.** While I dare say 
half and even more of the student's time in some parts of 
ISD have been involved with individual study, the production 
of materials has not kept pace and might well be called a 
^l®w in the Implemen^.ation of the total program. 

Later when we talk about needed resources, we will speak 
more to this general point. Net only is a technical staff 










such as Arthur and Marjorie needed, but also, a professional 
staff to generate the ideas which will then be implemented 
by the technicians. The ambiguity in Tom*s role perhaps 
becomes even more dramatic concerning a point such as this. 

I If he had been defined as the ''instructional dean" with 

I specific responsibilities to facilitate the work of the 

! experienced teachers and to aid the inexperienced teachers, 

1 in s tsschs? trsining r^lntiionsliip^ the csntsr Slight 

have worked more as it was hoped for. From early in the year 
j over in the gym, Tom continuously backed off from assuming a 

strong directive role. The notes should contain a number 
of his comments that he was there to help them plan and 
suggest materials for units and program, but that his job 
was not to tell them what the '^^its should be or to lay out 
^ the dimensions of the units. As 1 think about this now, he 

^ might have analyzed the situation and assumed this responsi- 

bility or Eugene in turn might have analyzed it and dele- 
gated this responsibility. Administratively, the autonomy 
of the self-contained classroom teacher was being violated 
by the interdependence of space and the Interdependence of 
teams and the autonomy of instructional decisions could 
well have been broken into as well. This might have been 
a more ideal solution of the problems faced by Liz, David, 
Linda, Kay, and Dan in particular. The others who were more 
experienced and more able. Jack, Alec and Irma, could have 
utilized this service at a much more equalitarian level 
and in its resource aspect than the previously mentioned 
individuals . 
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Another way of looking at this might well be the lack 
of university resources. In a sense, Leslie Roberts was to 
provide some of this stimulation. Frequently in the meet- 
ings he would talk about sending materials and books and 
Ideas on ways to do things. For whatever reason, this never 
reached the point of full productivity. If he had been 
involved full time in actually writing the materials or had 
an assistant or two who was available full time to take 
ideas, produce them, then this would have moved much more 
effectively. Perhaps he and Tom could have worked out 
this kind of relationship. As I think about Leslie's con- 
tribution I feel, at this point, and I would have to check 
the notes, that his own interests gradually moved from being 
helpful and instrumental in materials and methods to getting 
much more involved in his conceptualization of teaching 
reading and the measurement of it through content analysis 
of the tapes and much more involved in trying to implement 
a research program and much less in implementing the Kens- 
ington program as a program. If the notes bear this out, 
then this too accents the dilution and divergence of an 
initial and important resource to the curriculum program of 
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the school* Lster we wHl want to^talk about the dilution 
Into the curriculun cocoblttee and its worry and concern with 
long term objectives rather than with day to- day materials 
and units. To have really done this properly, however, would 
have required a series of curriculum specialists probably 
attached to a university with access to the ideas and to the 
broader realms of materials. Perhaps, too, more careful 
delineation of the resource persons responsibilities would 
have helped significantly here. One might consider os'-'/ 
discussions of the roles of these two groups* patclcularly as 
Jack and David fought about this during the workshop period. 
If the people could have been marshaled under the leadership 
of Leslie or Tom or perhaps even Jerl from the central office 
into a smoothly working production team with the major bur- 
den of the utilization of materials falling with the indi- 
vidual teaohers or academic counselors, then this too might 
have had a chance for more success. The lack of textbooks 
hurt the teaching program in the same way that the lack of 
originally produced materials hurt. We might also cbnunent 
about later and in the last few months, the problems with 
budget and misuse of materials influencing the lack of paper, 
stencils, etc. Continuously tied in with this is the in- 
experience of the teachers in knowing what to do even though 
they have the materials. This flow of ideas, and materials 
to represent the ideas, illustrates a piece of the overall 
conceptualization and system of variables needed to account 
for the functioning of an elementary school. Appropos of 
this type of conception, we need to go back to Charters 
(1965) article on wuxK£lo>w whlrb cooms moat important way 
of viewing the situation. 



The Perception Core 



The profile statement is a vivid picture of unreality. 
While fragments of it are part of the vision that once exis- 
ted, almost none of it Is a part of the reality of it now. 
Specifically, the profile says this: "Out of this grew the 

perception core concept which represents an advancement over 
the instnictional materials centers and the resource and 
research centers just as they were an advancement over the 
older library concept. Where conventional learning patterns 
are conceived to begin in the homeroom or the classroom and 
to proceed to the library and back, the pattern here begins 
in the perception core area, expands and overflows into what 
were once called the classrooms but which we must call labo- 
ratory suites in order to describe the process adequately. 
Students entering the building with one week schedules 
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(as opposed to the contemporary 36 week schedules), go to 
the second of the three spirals and begin the day Indlvlr 
dually In special carrels or In small groups as planned. 

Their special areas. of concentration or study may reach 
through a broad spectrum from a study of live biological 
specimens In or about the stream (that flows through a por- 
tion of the building along the edge of the core) to a study 
of foreign languages In one of several centers set up through- 
out the area. The five study centers, each designed to accom- 
modate a specific subject area, consist of bookshelves and 
study spaces arranged In changeable patterns. The remainder 
of the perception core Is fitted with Isolated study booths 
and shelves for general reading matter and Instructional 
materials. Including phonograph records and tape players and 
headphones; small slide projectors for viewing at a desk by 
one student; filmstrip projectors; microfilm, microcard and 
microprint readers, teaching machines, portable television 
receivers with headphones, small motion picture projectors 
for small groups, and portable radio receivers with head- '• 
phr>nes • " 

Such was the dream of someone. The realities of the 
perception core are these; first, the area Is called the 
perception core. This term is used by staff and students 
alike. Second, the central locus of the area Is the desk 
or checkout counter which is very similar to a library check- 
out counter in any public school or more specifically in any 
good children's library, Helen and her student assistants 
hang out here. Third, there have never been fish or biolo- 
gical specimens in the acquarlum. This, in spite of the fact 
thi't a local store volunteered to stock the pond. I don't 
know ^y this was not accepted. For a time there was water 
in the pond and for a time there were problems with children 
using it as a wishing well and throwing money into it. At,^ 
this point I don't know why Jack never took the Initiative 
to establish it as a major aquarium and wild life center. 
Fourth, the east end of the area over near the children's 
theatre was soon developed into an independent reading area 
for children from basic skills, especially team 4. It 
also has had wide usage by the transition- groups. In effect 
it has become another instructional area for these very 
crowded division areas. By pulling some 10-30 children out 
of the major instructional area and into this part of the 
perception core, the load is reduced in the other areas and 
here the teachers move about reading with individual child- 
ren as they in turn read from a variety of books at their 
ability and interest levels. I have very vivid Images of 
Meg, especially, and Claire some, and Jean, and Sue, and 
Wanda, Elaine and Sarah (Elaine's replacement) utilizing 
this area. While there have been differences between Wanda 
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Jcfiiij £or InstisncG in the ird&£ivG nccGnti on fisvins 
I common materials v^th a text basis, with Wanda arguing for 

I more of this and Jean arguing for less, the reading program 

I has been intensive and has involved all of the children in 

I almost a maxiiMl wSy. Except for the very real difficulty 

1 about the unavailability of primer materials, this prosr«T!! 

I moved hard and has moved in the best individualized or 

differentiated fashion. 

I A further dramatic image I have of the perception core 

concerns the extensive utilization of encyclopedias. Never 
i in my experience in and out of elementary schools have I 

seen so many children utilizing encyclopedias on so many 
topics on so many different occasions as 1 have 
Kensington. The perception core has had a constant flow 
j of kids looking up Egyptian and Chinese writing, a host of 

j biological things concerning frogs, snakes and worms and a 

• variety of other information from literally every aspect of 

j the curriculum. 

? 

\ 

Also, in the perception core there is an image of a few 
kids who are perpetually wandering around. I recall one day 
when Kay and I were watching one of the boys in her class as 
he moved fioo table to desk to leaning on the lowboy to 

s kid to bothering somebody else as he hopped from 
one portion to another portion of the area. 

Further, there were times when individual teachers 
^ tried to utilize the space. Alec, for instance, tried to 

; teach omth there and Jack tried to hold science discussions 

{ and Joe held his Friday morning counseling sessions over in 

^he western comer. This just did not work well. Joe’s 
group was too noisy and uncontrolled and we have some fine 
quotes from Helen who tried to shush them once and found she 
was talking directly to Joe. Alec and Jack tried to set up 
science and math centers but this proved to be awkward and 
unfeasible. Throughout the year the area has containe<l 
sign-up sheets for math, science, art and a variety of other 
activities. These lists run from long to short with scratch 
outs of whole sections for total classes by seme of the 
teachers to brief lists of individual pupils on some kind 
of program or instruction. A final image of the perception 
core, and one that is older and weaker now, is of the area 
as a hallway. During the middle of the winter when it was 
cold outside, the traffic through here was very great and 
a continuing problem. As far as I know, no plans have been 
made regarding it for next year.® Throughout the middle part 



6. Post year data indicate continued parental complaints regarding 
the outside walkway. 
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of tho ddy from ILsOO to Is 00 there would be kids with treys 
of food going back and forth. Also it is the only hallway 
across the way to the theatre and to the art room and to the 
P.E. shelter and to the office. Each of these places has 
maximal usage a good part of the day. More recently with 
the weather being pleasant, the outside walkway has been 
utilized to a very high degree and this problem is almost 

a ^ s « 

vvf&&u4,\/vc;iLPjf J.O rxcii wx£n conuaencs ano 

quotations about whether the weajther was inclement or not 
and comments and problems regarding the dogs who ate the 
children's food and the pneumonia which the parents thought 
the children were catching. 
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The statement "students entering the building with one 
week schedules (as opposed to the contemporary 36 week 
schedule)" is reminiscent of the first few days and veeks 
the junior high school, and of the perception core itself. 

The illusion existed that the children could sign up and 
would sign up and that the organization of the kids could 
be handled on au individual basis for the whole 2o0 children. 
By the time we moved to the building itself, there was no 
possibility of the students to "begin the day individually 
in special carrels or in small groups as planned"; they 
went to their self** contained area in the outside ring of 
laboratory suites and through a formal system of signed 
passes they could then go into the perception core for 
specific purposes. The traffic flow was a major point of 
controversy between divisions^ each of whom wanted some 
access to the space and some greater degree of utilization. 
Particularly this was true of transition and basic skills 
4 who felt jammed and cramped into quarters which were 
inadequate. The comandeering of the east end as a reading 
area helped to alleviate these problems. 



The special areas of concentration or study also has 
not worked out. Finally the books were arranged according 
to the classical Dewey decimal and library of congress 
system, and into appropriate shelves . None were designated 
as areas of science or social studies or language arts. 
After a number of patterns were tried, finally a workable 
arrangement of shelves and tables was achieved. This has 
remained fairly constant since then. Out here almost no 
use has been made of phonograph records or tape players; 
occasionalily some small slide projectors or filmstrip pro- 
jectors T i^uld be used. There is no microphone equipment; 
teaching machines are not available; and portable TV has 
not been part of this area. Similarly no portable motion 
pictures or radio receivers have been utilized. 
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In effect, much of what was distinctive about the per- 
ception core as opposed to a materials center or library has 
not been achieved generally in the school* However, this is 
not only a problem of the materials and facilities being 
available, but also there remains a problem of usage. The 
school has had an ample supply of maps and globes almost 
since the beginning of school. The use cf these has been so 
close to minimal that onlv a time 

^ — — y UlUOk 

recently, have i seen anyone carefully utilizing maps. Part 
of the problem here is the fact the teachers have taught 
little geography in a basic group instructional sense or 
with several pupils. In this regard, they have not needed 
to make reference to the large maps that exist. Some of 
these are outstandingly beautiful and yet when the program 
is either non-existent or totally individualized, then one 
does not need to call upon maps as group devices. At this 

almost all of the globes vhlch permitted 
chalking in areas, have been stored and are not in use. X 
can t recall now any image of someone utilizing this in ISD. 
Back in the gym there was a bit of use by Kay, I think, 
Stoilarly, almost none of the cycloteachers have been uti- 
lized in recent months. Partly this is due to the teachers 
feeling of the inadequacy of some of the programs and partly 
also to the novelty having worn off by their abuse during 
the first few months in the gym, and partly, also to the 
expense of the paper which is utilized in the machine. The 
latter could have been handled, however, by obtaining cheap 
newsprints and having Arthur or Marjorie cut them to shape. 
Occasionally I heard talk about the possibility of these 

being developed into workable units by the teachers 
nn y others. Here again, time and imagination and energy 
were lacking. The analogy I see is of a series of gems 
scattered about in disuse and ill repair because there has 
been no craftsmen to make the setting with its interlocking 
units into which the gems might fall, 

While I am thinking of the perception core, I might 
comment about the restrooms which open off of it. There are 
no centralized restrooms for all of the children. Each rest- 
room is a small individual unit that can be utilized by 
children individually rather than in total group recess, 
what has happened here is that these units have become 
gathering places and playgrounds for the children as thev 
move out of their classroom and in and out of the percep- 
tion core. There have been continual problems in keeping 
the kids out of the rooms except when they were necessary 
for their purposes. On occasion the rooms have been used 
as dressing rooms for kids who were putting on some kind of 
performance with costumes in their own areas of ISD. There 
is a quote or two in the notes about Eugene's contact with 



the kindergarten teacher who would line her kids up with a 
whistle in an attempt to inarch them off to the restroom and 
then find that there w^s no restroom for them to march to 
as a group. In a sense, as intended, this facility also 
made it very difficult foe the teachers to utilize the more 
traditional procedures. It forced them, again as intended, 
to more individualized, differentiated activities. Once 
again, the difficult link was that the very real intent of 
how to do these things was never fully elaborated. Only 
later were they worked out, and here not often well, after 
intense trial and error. They became part of the content of 
early Spring ISD team meetings. 

One final comment concerning the cost of the school. 

The utilization, of the audio materials and tape recorders 
and the centralized TV etc. awaits further financing. This 
will amount to large blocks of money. Also, the possible 
development and building of an outside wall around the out- 
side hallway also awaits considerable financial resources. 
This is a long, long hallway which I would predict one day 
will be built to solve the internal problems of passageways. 
What that would have cost originally as it was added on to 
the building would be an interesting figure to divide into 
the $13.50, or whatever, price per square foot of floor 
space. 



The Learning Laboratory Suites 

The profile sketch reads this way. 

"The designation of classroom spaces as laboratory suites 
avoids the association with homeroom and baseroom procedures 
which are absent in this program." 

This is patently not so at Kensington. The school has 
moved continuously toward more and more spaces designated 
as homeroom and baseroom areas. 

The sketch states: "These 20 spaces, equipped with over- 

head projectors and other electronic and mechanical aides to 
be described in the section on the 'nerve center,' comprise 
the outer ring of the spiral shell and are divided only by 
moveable, visual dividers; in each class space thus must be 
defined as made more mutable by the further possibility of 
subdivisions or a complete movability of all furniture and 
equipment in these spaces." This sentence is generally quite 
true, there are overhead projectors in most of the areas; 
however, these are only occasionally used. The teachers 
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have moved much more toward the Vitlllzation of blackboards* 

As 1 think about thia». thevinajor difference In the black- 
board and in.. the overhead liee.;in the necessity of pre- 
prepared transparencies Here again» we are involved in 
the same probleai that has been seen in our earlier discus- 
sion* The staff has had neither the time, the energy nor 
the resources to prepare an airxumulating file of transparen- 
cies* Feraopo the iuOSt widely used ones exist in materials 
that Eugene uses to talk to groups of people who visit in 
the program* A gradually developing accumulating file of 
these implies that there are organized bodies of material 
that one wants to teach abotjt and which will on later occa- 
sions also be taught* Such a file, like notes for lectures 
or like folders of pictures for particular events become a 
portion of every teachers' armamentarium* Here the problem 
is quite acrute in that no one will admit to having this kind 
of a curriculum which is 'pre-built or prepared prior to some 
particular moment of need* Moat of the need or use of these 
has been of a sort where one writes on them for the moment 
and then erases them latir* This kind of use is more easily 
adaptable to a blackboard at least in terms of the experi- 
ence of these people* V/hen 1 think of my own teaching and 
the possibility of havistg this kind of material on file, and 
ready to be pulled out to illustrate or to demonstrate a 
particular point, then the real value of this comes forth* 
With the general ine 3 :perience of the teachers and the lack 
of articulation of any kind of program or curriculum, these 
materials then seem ;imich less essential* 

"Instant adhering chalk surfaces of plastic and like 
features of mobility and display in demonstration facilities 
satisfy the qualities of fluid space necessary for maximum 
utility of individual, small group and large group study.” 

As 1 think of ISD, I am struck by the minimal amounts of 
this sort of thing* In basic skills, and some in the entry- 
way near the administrative suite, considerable «t..splay of 
creative artwork occurs* Very little of this is a part of 
the learning suites elsewhere* One mi^t comment that Dan 
typically has piles and piles of "junk" lying around which 
he utilizes in his dramatic groups and for some of his in- 
struction, much Oil! this to the dismay and consternation of 
Claire* Related t) this is a comment that I should have 
made regarding the perception core and the availability of 
space for displays in there* Z have a distinct image of 
Eugene talking witli Tom on two dl££ereut occasions, one in 
which Tom was talkimg about trying to put up bulletin boards 
on the curved wall of the perception core* Eugene resisted 
this because it cut down on the flexibility of the use of 
the room* An alternative reactic/n might have been one of 
distress at the not^Lon of flexibility impeding the solidi- 
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fication of the program in certain desirable ways. It would, 
as Eugene did indicate, prevent the reorganization of the 
perception core in other ways, ft? was arguing dramatically 
for the use of the bulletin board back of some of the storage 
cabinets. The second Illustration was a situation In which 
Eugene asked Tom who would give the permission for Liz's 
group to put up signs regarding MacBeth . the play that her 
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given them a general O.K. In that there seemed to be nothing 
' he could do about it. Eugene was concerned about the loss 

I of aesthetic quality in the development of kind of a junky 

look to the building. It Is hard to empahslze enough how 
much of this consideration keeps coming Into the events of 
the building. On a number of occasions he has been concerned 
about the arrangement of tables in the curriculum center and 
concerned about the looks or the building and what we have 
^ chilled in the notes "the facade" of a materials sort. Also, 

I it should be noted the aesthetic qualities of the building 

I are very very hl^ in my judgment. The building Is and has 

I been a beautiful thing to look at and to work In. However, 

I the point I would make here Is that this aspect of the build- 

[ Ing seems to have gotten In the way of many more traditional 

goals of a public school. 



"Tote trays further enhance the freedom of peripheral 
activity." These are physical facilities which have not 
existed In the building and about which there has been almost 
no discussion that I can recall at the moment. Racks of 
these might well have provided storage space which was a 
continuous problem In the gym and which helped move toward 
having pupil stations which belong to individual children. 

A tote tray or two would have prevented the necessity for 
assigning kids to Individual desks. As I think about this, 

I am struck by the larger generalization that very minute 
items in the materials arrangement which have been neglected 
have had far-reaching effects on the program and the later 
structures which have been developed. For Instance, If 
each person had had two of these in which he could keep his 
books and other materials, one for total storage and one to 
carry with him as he went from activity to activity, then 
the whole complexion of the program would have been different.. 
These could have been built as low storage units, perhaps, 
six or eight tote trays high and maybe six or eight tote 
trays wide, which would have permitted two per person In 
each of the areas and which could have been back-to-back on 
the various sections of ISD. With these the kids could have 
rotated among teachers among instructional areas bringing 
just what they needed for whatever purposes they might have. 
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Then they wouldn't have been caught with the problems of 
needing a desk to store things and of the constant quarrels 
over somebody using my desk or getting into materials or 
taking my -pencils, etc. This raises also the more general 
need for a careful analysis of materials and physical facil- 
ities in psychomotor learning and in the analysis of group 
functioning. It might be well to. observe the way in which 
pupils in hi^ school or Junior high school use their lockers 
or to observe a home ecomomlcs class as It utilizes tote 
trays In a more restricted and confining way. I don't know 
If data exists on the Impact of that kind of an Item In the 
Interaction and activities of the classroom. There are 
naturalistic situations In which these do function well and 
n^ly* Experiments could be designed also to develop more 
knowledge about them. 

A final comment ml^t be made about the statement 
"This peripheral movement Is even further augmented by a 
free flow of traffic (without corridors I) to the central 
spirals through Immediate access to the laboratory suites." 
This flow of traffic, rather than being a free flow in a 
positive sense, has been chaotic as we've commented and the 
demand for corridors Is one that has not been well handled. 

The description of the learning laboratory suites con* 
tinues: "The natural flow of the program carries the stu- 

dent from perception core to the laboratory suite where he 
encounters special teachers and assistants. Where his studle^^ 
developed along lines of breadith In the core , they now begin 
to close In on the specifics In reaching for depth." This 
Is so far from reality. It's impossible to make an intelli- 
gent comment upon It. There is so little formal instruction 
for the majority of the kid% except for perhaps Irma's 
section of ISD, that one sees very little evidence of depth 
in any kind of study. The major exception to this is the 
large amount of writing on rather brief papers growing out 
of work with the encyclopedias especially. 

"The program for kindergarten and first-year pupils Is 
more directive than that described above, and motion for 
these children is more nearly confined to specific areas 
with specific home groups." Without question, basic skills 
Is much more organized and much more directive than any of 
the other areas. This seems true for both the team of two 
and the team of four. Here again, this is the only place 
where intensive instruction Is given systematically to large 
groups. Here also, one gets some feeling of a Joy of teach- 
ing which does not exist with a number of the others In the 
overall program. 



The Children's Theatre 



Herein lies the actualized heart of the vita envisioned. 
Dan9 Chris 9 Elaine , and occasionally Wanda> Carla, and others 
have made the theatre into a reality. The profile reads as 
follows: “The perception core is separated from the child- 

ren's theatre by the life science dream In a glass wall. 

The theatre Itself is unique. It was designed for the child- 
ren. A large open space is surrounded by three simple 
acting areas each of which may be used for simultaneous pro- 
duction and two of which are Joined by a bridge that crosses 
the life-science pool, extending into the theatre a short 
distance. With the open-stage concept, drama presentations 
are to be staged utilizing portable flats designed and built 
by the students. Creative thou^t is stimulated in this 
flexible space, student interest expanded by the acting tower 
including an enclosed spiral stairway leading up to a bal- 
cony which looks out over the theatre." 

In part, the physical description is inadequate. The 
pool only comes a short way into the theatre. There is no 
bridge which crosses over it. The phrase "for simultaneous 
production" is ambiguous. If it means that the areas can 
be used for different productions at the same time, then, 
obviously, it does not hold true. The noise and the carry- 
ing of voices makes any kind of independent usage impossible. 
If by this is meant having two areas which can serve as 
separate scenes for the same play, then this meaning of 
simultaneous is very true. 

The center of the theatre is depressed two steps below 
the basic floor level of the building, and this area, all of 
which is carpeted, can be used as a seating area for pupils 
without bringing chairs from the classrooms. This, too, is 
a reality. Kot only do the kids sit here without chairs, 
they lounge they lie, they flounder about on the floor. 

The theatre has been perhaps the most successful and 
the most creative part of the school. Just yesterday, for 
instance, Irma's group of the least able pupils presented a 
"patriotic program'* foj,' Memorial Day. While the theatre 
wasn't used in any novel or original way, it provided a focus 
for this kind of a meeting. The kids sit comfortably on the 
carpeted steps, lounge occasionally, and generally relax and 
partake of the various offerings. The notes contain extended 
lists of the productions which have occurred there. 

The rear view screen facility has been only partially 
adequate. The movie projector works very well with the 
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attachment that was put on the front of the lens. The slide 
projector does not work well in that it doesn't magnify to a 
great enough degree. The distance is a handicap here. One 
forther unanticipated phenomena concerns .the projection from 
the front as opposed to the rear of the screen, and the 

usually needs a monitor in the auditorium with 
the children. Recently, last week, I observed a film-- The 
Discriminating Frogs and Toads**duxing the flOOfl Cl 011 M 

was the only adult present. Be showed the film from the 
outside with normal projection procedures. If he had been 
on the inside of the projection room then he would not have 
been ahU to monitor the children and, in effect, supervise 
tnem. The point I am suggesting, I guess, is that the design 
of many aspects of the building seem more fitting for an 
older group of children who are better able to care for them- 
selves and who need less supervision. 

*The area can also be used for large group Instruction 
or as an auditorium facility.” Except for movies and occa- 
sional discussions such as Eugene's recent discussion on the 
actwol tax, the auditorium has not been used instructionally. 
Remaps the fundamental truth is that there has been no topic 
which seemed worthy of being instructional for the total 
group. There have been no instructional assemblies as it 
were. There have been no lectures for the entire school, 
n several occasions the room has been used for large parent 
groups. Most recently when the slide and audio presentation 

presented this spring the auditorium, the 
Children s Theatre, worked very successfully. 



a*-., continued to listen to the broad generalizations 
stated by the writers of the Profile, I am struck even more. 

occasion in the past, with the need to ask 
or specific procedures and practices and examples that fit 
the overall generalization. Specifically again, the notion 
o. utilization for "large group instruction” sounds nice, 
seems to fit the Jargon of the times, and yet, when you 
thl^ concretely of what kinds of things are going to be 
tau^t to large groups and how are these groups to be managed 
and how is the content to be Integrated, sequenced, and 
scheduled, then, one is up against a whole series of knotty 
proble^. Without the specific, concrete example to think 
through, then one cannot proceed in any optimal way. It 
se^d to me that this was characteristic of the thinking 
and planning all year. In fact, it would be well to go 
back through the notes, particularly in August, and find the 
kinds of illustrations that were discussed when reference was 
made to any of the generalizations, but particularly small 
group, large group, miltiple* sized groups, etc. 



The Physical Education Shelter 



The shelter is described in glowing terms: "Combining 

vast savings over gymnas -. ^i construction (which is usually 
poorly utilized in elementary schools) with the enhancement 
or proper acoustical form for a community amphitheater and 
for sum-^ar evening band concerts , this shelter is an inex- 
pensive improvement on an old solution. Tne lailti-use con- 
cept applied here was deliberately conceived and planned to 
offaet the Wlti-useless* room frequently built into the 
elesientary scnool. Sides of the whole shelter were protected 
by b^s of shrubbery which deflect the winds which are then 
carried up and over by the shape of the roof. 



The infra-red heating units are ideal for the shelter, 
because rather than heating the air, which would be intol- 
erably wasteful, these units heat to a comfortable degree 
the children and the objects that stand or pass beneath them." 

difficult to know tdiere to begin to describe the 
illusion and the reality. I, personally, have no data on 
the degree of utilization of gymnasiums in elementary schools. 
I would doubt that they are "poorly utilized," as the ADI 
sketch describes it. A very simple study could well be set 
up to determine the adequacy of and the kinds of utilization 
of gymnasiums. This should be carried out in the context of 
varying climates. The California design of much of this 
equipment seems inappropriate for a community such as Mil- 
ford which has intolerably warm summers and damp and sloshy 
winters. Since I have been in the school I have heard no 
remarlcs regarding the use of the amphitheater for summer 
band concerts or other kinds of activities. To my knowledge 
no use of the outdoor facility for any kind of total school 
gathering has occurred. 

The use of such labels as "multi-useless," while fre- 
quent in August and in the fall, has almost disappeared 
recently. On many occasions the staff has had strong reason 
to wish for inside play and multiple purpose use of space. 

^hn, particularly, has been tremendously handicapped in the 
ra program. During the winter the shelter was almost use- 
less for his purposes. The notes are full of many, many 
conversations with his total concern and defeatism over this. 

It*s Important to note also that it was intended that 
the shelter would be protected by "banks of shrubbery which 
deflect the winds which are then carried up and over the 
shape of the roof." This may be another of those very simple 



aspects which for reasons of finance or reasons of forgetting 
or for reasons of change in intention, have not been imple- 
mented ' i which may have carried a tremendous burden. There 
seems be little question that the shelter areas suffered 
materially during the winter because the wind would blow in 
the rain and the snow, A bank of densely planted shrubs 
undoubtedly would have helped this condition. More recently, 
the shrubs would have shielded the shelter from some of the 
dust which has blown in from the unpaved and unsodded earth 
surrounding the area. 

The sketch, in describing the heating units, speaks of 
"intolerably wasteful" in regard to any other kind of heating 
in this area. Uhile that is a pretty phrase, it is also an 
inaccurate one. The heating units have been totally inade- 
quate. They are mounted too high, and there are too few of 
them. What this meant during the winter was that the child- 
ren played in hats and coats, almost as though they were out 
on an open playground. Only when one stood directly under- 
neath the unit was it warm enough to be without a coat. And 
there, typically, it was under the units on the stage rather 
than in the open play area. 



In summary, the PE shelter has been one of the most 
widely acknowledged Inadequate features of the school build- 
ing, The wind, as we have commented, has been severe. In 
the winter it was rain and snow, and in the spring it was 
dust. The shelter has been a gather ing place for dirt and 
leaves in recent months, tty guess is that in the fall it 
will become a very serious problem as the leaves fall and 
blow in. Day after clay we have cited in the notes the fact 
that the area was dusty and dirty and only occasionally 
were there rei'tources to clean it, 

A final observation or comment on the PE shelter might 
well be supplied by the way in which John spoke about hie 
decision to remain at Kensington, The point I would make is 
that he rationalized, in part, his decision by accenting the 
relationships h<j has had with the other teachers and the way 
in which they have accepted the PE program as part of the 
total currlculura. While this is very true, it changes the 
emphasis that he had made earlier when he was considering 
the Kansas job away from the inadequacies of the shelter, 
the playground space, and the field. These latter points 
nave been quite crippling, and will take a tremendous amount 
of money to alter. The school system just doesn't have that 
kind of financing. Apropos of these other facilities, it 
seems to be important to note that the school was not able 
to organize and develop a systematic workable program sur- 
rounding the use of the parking lot as a playground area 



or the use of the circle as a playground area* the ideas it 
seems to me cane rather late and also the staff vas not uni- 
fied enou^ to reach a workable agreement here. Without too 
much difficulty, parking could have been on the street north 
of the school* and the street west of the school, and poten- 
tially in the circle, while the lot remained free as play- 
ground space. There may have been other community factors 
involved here. Similarly, the use of the field was impossible 
because of the new grass. The erosion also was quite bad. 

The pond also did not become viable as a science center or 
other activity center. All these items might best be cate- 
gorized as difficulties in opening up a new building. They 
do get complicated, however, in that the pond, for Instance, 
could have been cleaned by a couple of the teachers inter- 
ested in science if these teachers had not been already 
overly committed to other activities, and didn't have the 
time. The utilization of kids on Saturdays as working teams 
to kelp clean it up and develop it would also be possible. 

A very interesting unit on local ecology, bird life, reptile 
life, microscopic animal life, botanical life in and around 
the pond, and the school ground, would be possible.. As X 
think about that, that could have been a most exciting unit 
of work. 



Visual, Acoustical and Thermal Treatments 



The sketch statement ccntlnues: "Though there is little 

need to defend the use of carpeting and air conditioning on 
economic grounds. It is significant here chat the savings 
effected by the physical education shelter, the satellite 
kitchen, the lack of corridors and walls, and by the form of 
the building, have more than paid for the initial installation 
tion of these items." Economically, we are in no position 
to make a commentary on these facilities. Unquc^tic^ably, 
space that doesn't go to corridors might well rtr some- 
thing else. We have commented at some length about cor- 
ridor problem. Suffice it to say at this point, that when 
large groups of children move from one location to another 
location, their path, whatever it be through, becomes a 
corridor in the best sense cc that term. 

"Satellite kitchens" is. a fancy name for the fact that 
there is a very small kitchen and dishwashing area in the 
school. This demands that hot food be brought in daily from 
other, larger, and more well .equipped kitchen areas in the 
district. The notes are replete with statements of jhe 
difficulty in orbiting this particular satellite. Ultimately, 
the kitchen was located in 108 which the building Inspectors 
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had deemed would be a hall and an emergency exit 

space originally was intended as another classroom area 

Apparently the legal code also does not recognize the lick 

Durine^ha*^^ * functional way of organizing a buildin<». 
During the course oi the mid»winter, the people from 

ahifflL central office were moved aL 
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hamburgers In their pockets to keep them warm when they made 
the outside trip. Beyond this, there is one huge streak in 
the rug in the hallway of the administrative suite; A pupil 
had dripped a sloppy joe along the way and someone had tried " 
to clean it up using the wrong technique. This streak has 
been there for several months, and apparently will take a 
major cleaning in the summer to get it out. Litter and gar- 
bage cans have accumulated and been about in many areas I 
am reminded here of sitting in Transition just yesterday and 
noticing under one of the highboy cabinets dust and dirt and 
scraps of paper, and crayons which seem to have been lying 
there for weeks, if not months. The major point I would 
make is that with the food dispersed all over, the cleaning 
and maintainence problem is much more accute than it would 
be if eating were localized. 

Perhaps at this point it is appropriate to talk further 
about the carpeting. Again, I don't know whether ultimately 
it will be cheaper and more economical than tile. Aestheti- 
cally the carpeting is beautiful and is comfortable to walk 
upon and to view. From the children's point of view, almost 
uniformly. It seems to me, they have responded very well to 
the carpeting. They like to run about in their stocking 
feet or go barefoot on the carpeting, and particularly now 
when it is permitted only in the theatre they enjoy playing 
their Buck Finn type roles. They enjoy lying and lounging 
on the carpeting particularly again in the theatre where it 
is more permitted. Also, the scuffling, wrestling, horse- 
play, and rough-housing of the boys benefits maximally from 
the carpeting in that one can role and bounce and tug with- 
out skinning elbows or bruising oneself. 

On the negative side, the most important consequence of 
the carpeting, it seems to me, has been in the parental re- 
action. Uniformly at a meeting where complaints are being 
voiced about the district or about the school, someone is 
bound to mention the issue of the carpeting. It has become 
a rallying cry ior those who are against **the monuments" in 
the district. 

The acoustical property of the carpeting, while it 
may ctit the noise, does not really maximize the silence 
enougu that teachers can hold group instrisction of several 
kinds in the same area where there is not a wall between.^ 

This was a very serious problem in the junior high gym during 



7o Similarly, the acoustically treated celling did not contribute to 
adequate solution of the sound problem. 



the Fall and one which people thought would be much better 
in the school itself* This has not turned out to be so. 

One of the illusions of the pamphlet is that you can make a 
room quiet enough in this fashion. 



The Nerve Center 



The nerve system, also not so obvious to the casual 
observer, lies below the teacher work area and the production 
center at the very heart of the building. In it is housed 
the instantaneous storage and retrieval system geared to 
receiving audio*visual Information from a number of sources, 
storing of such information and immediately dispersing it by 
way of television, recordings or tape, upon command by the 
dial system, to any part of the building,” 

As this is stated, it evokes dream- like images. As one 
observes, the nerve center reality is very different. Rather 
than instantaneous storage and retrieval systems, basically 
we have Arthur, Marjorie and Tom. Arthur, as we have indi- 
cated, is very busy as a general assistant and aide for 
handling materials, supplies, and equipment, Marjorie is 
working hard daily on cutting stencils and running the ditto 
machine, Tom sits at his desk smoking his pipe, paging 
through catalogs, or writing lengthy statements to commercial 
companies who might give the school materials of one kind or 
another. Metaphorically, the nerve center houses its 
greatest stimulant in the coffee pot. Here, each day are 
brewed two urns of very good coffee. Before school,' the 
place hums particularly with the Basic Skills team 4 teachers 
in and out with materials and stencils for their program of 
the day. During the course of the day, the staff is in and 
out particularly for coffee but for occasional words of com- 
ment to the others. Finally the nerve center is the gather- 
ing place of the semi-professional staff; Arthur and Marjorie 
are frequently visited by Helen, Joan and Inez, It is a very 
busy place and it is very social. 

The major problem actually lies in the fact that the 
school does not have the financial resources to provide the 
necessary equipment, Hhile the close-circuit TV of Milford 
County was here, a good bit of experimenting, in the loosest 
sense of the term, actually trial and error usage of equipment 
occurred. There have been no major storage banks of tapes 
that can be played upon call in an individual classroom set- 
ting. The major taping cart has typically been in ISD. The 
individual tape recorders are scattered throughout the build- 
ing, There has been very little production of materials 




which have broad universal and cumulative possibilities. 
whi*e i don t have an actual count on overhead transparan- 
cies, my guess is that there are very few of thes^ except 
for those used to describe the school, which will have much 
use in succeeding years, Tom has accumulated and «« 

enormous amount of materials for science and sociai'studies 
by authors and topics and areas; In the shakedown of the 

fl0£lC|lXncr nY*nr*o^fiv»Ao 4»U4g% ^ • . . 

A — uixuiuittx use nas oeen made of 

this, Arthur and Tom have been extensively involved in 
retaplng materials from the Hilford County Audio-Visual cen- 
ter. Some of this has had considerable use in the school, 
or instance, just this last week Kay*s group was listening 
to a tape of the story "Wheel on the school.” Coming to 
learn these mountains of potential curricular materials is 
one of the very real problems for an inexperienced teacher. 
In effect, the ready supply of resources at one*s fingertips 
is a mjor hurdle. Presumably these problems are attribut- 
aoxe ..eavlly to inexperience and also the general problem of 
opening the school building. 



The Administrative Suite 



ittle, so it seems, needs to be said about the admin- 
istrative suite. It does not actually open on to 10 of the 
20 room spaces as the brochure claims nor is it divided with 
forage elements to include general and specific areas. 

The most fundamental fact of the administrative suite lies 
in the lack of privacy permitted anyone. As it stands now, 
the principal's section is partially walled off with cabi- 
nets but is basically open and conversations can be heard 
while one walks from the front door into the children's 
theatre or as one stops and picks up his mail in the boxes 
located in the administrative suite. Similarly, the secre- 
tary a desk sits right in the middle of the suite and the 
phone rings and conversations can be heard all over the 
suite. One of the administrative assistants sits directly 
across from the principal and handles a variety of the rou- 
tine duties of the school. The nurse and the speech teacher 
who use the small conference table cabinet walled area also 
have no privacy. The space has not been adequate for coun- 
seling, In this sense, Joe has had his small counseling 
groups in the perception core rather than in the office area: 
even in that spot he has had considerable difficulty. 



The Atmosphere 



"This structure was designed to stimulate creative 
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thlnklngji to facilitate purposeful motion and to assist 
thereby the development and flow of critical thinking. In 
the creation of an educational experience such as our best 
knowledge has long told us was necessary— yet which our 
children In the past have too seldom hade The structure 
provides an open- life- space— warm. Inviting, and profoundly 
significant." 

The rhetoric of the first sentence speaks for Itself. 

It produces no concrete images. 

A similar comment it seems to me, might well be made in 
terms of the final section of the report entitled "The Cita- 
tion In reference to the fact that the yearly school build- 
ing architectural exhibit at the AASA was awarded a special 
citation. The citation states: "Imaginative architecture 

leading to Intriguing design. The overall atmosphere Is In 
tune with the Interests and imaginations of young children. 
This buiidiag is flexible, freeflowlng, and functional." 

And Freddy Is the outcome. This then la the reality 
profile of a significant school. 



IN SHORT 



The building was not ready In Septenfl>er, as originally planned and 
hoped. The temporary quarters were abandoned in early December. We have 
described some of the problems and Issues in the move to the new building. 
The physical structure of Kensington was Imaginative and beautiful in the 
judgment of everyone. In anticipation, before the building was built, the 
Architectural Design Institute's Sketch described Kensington in great de- 
tail. In equally great detail we have taken issue with this anticipatory 
account. We have tried to discriminate the "reality" from the "dream" or 



8. In our later discussion of "Humour at Kensington," we note that 
the product of Kensington was' described by the staff in a warm good-natured 
way as "Fully Functioning Freddy." 
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as we call It later "the facade," the view of Kensington that has been 
presented in many forms to many publics. The weight of this description 
has been carried by long dictated accounts which appeared in the summary 
notes near the end of the year. In later interpretive sections we will 
have occasion to guote other aspects of the field notes which provide fur 
ther illustration and evidence concerning the general interpretation 
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Organizational Development and Change 



INTRODUCTION 



Am 



Hmaan beings are conceived, bom, grow, stabilize, decline and even- 
tually die* A potency and universality eisists about the process, for 
though the periods may be lengthened and shortened by one's own decision 
or by accidents of nature, and though the quality and variety of the life 
may differ, the process grinds on inexorably. The developmental psychol- 
ogist takes cognizance of the phenomenon through such conceptions as 
developmental tasks and developmental stages. The long view gives a per- 
spective, a set of goals, and a rationale for actions during periods of an 
individual's life. The parent addresses himself to bowel and bladder 
training in the early years, the enrichment of s^bolic experience as a 
prelude to reading instruction for the six year old, the child's pleasures 
of chumship in middle childhood and the developing iterosexuality of the 
teen years. The question we have asked of ourselves and our data is a 
simple one, "Do organizations have an analogous life history?" Even if 
the analogy falters and organizations do not move so lnexorab3y through 
phases, it is safe to say that new organizations do come into existence 
and seme do cease existing. A second question conies rather easily from 
the analogy: Are there problems, issues, or events which tend to arise 
early in an organization's life and to which attention must be paid? 

Then, later, do new issues arise? Our perception of Kensington leads 
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way things are done here*" In tijne the latter would carry a righteous or 
noimative quality as well. The organization would attain a coordination 
of an fistic sort, much like the smoothness one sees in «. highly skilled 
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5*1 we sunmarize this hypothetical natural develofment. Considerable time 
and energy resources are involved in making innumerable decisions which 
accumulate into a social structure which then serves to guide direct 
the participants and leads to econcoy in goal attainment. 



Insert Figure 5*1 about here 



To this point 9 our thesis is relative simple: a new but autonomous 
organization moves through a slow process of decisions, trial and error, 

gradual growth and formalization* However, a new and 
developing organization that has been created whole (in respect to iUH 
size of members, staff and pupils) and without a history does not have a 
social structure, hut it does have ties with a parent organization. With- 
out this social structure, the new organization generally appeals more 
frequently to available documents, formal doctrine and the mandate from 
the larger parent organization. In addition, a continuous series of de- 
cisions to the "problems of the moment" occurs* Inevitably, because of 
the complexity of the human condition, these decisions are conflicting to 
seme degree. This precipitates staff confusion, frustration, and in many 
instances emotionality. The very task of making the decisions is a tre- 
isendously time consuming and fatiguing process and drains resources from 
other aspects of the organization. Each of these In turn generates meet- 
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is dependent. The achievement of stability is in- 
fliifflced by this appraisal; and the ftit^T^intioS 

eonditicmea by the Commit- 

inents generated in this basic decision. (p, io4) 

Coneeming Kensington, ve slU have more to siqr as we analyze the school’s 
reUtionship to "the everpresent environment." Por the mcoent, we would 
indicate the lot of Kensington was cut with the new superintendent, and 
his assistant, the curriculum director. Shelby was part of the new guard 
of Milford, and his school was a major element in the new program. The 
dependency here was so great that the superintendent’s departure, a tempo- 
rary one year leave i*ich later beceme permanent, and the curriculum 
director’s departure at the end of the first year were mortal blows. vn.<-i.. 

no one knew it at the time, one might argue that was the moment that Ken- 
sington died. 

"Building the institutional core" is the second task suggested by 

Selznlck. By creating an Initial homogeneous staff one has a variety of 
con8eq;iience8: 

1) . . .IndoArinate newcesKrs along desired lines. 

2) . . .provide assurance that decision i««n»e wUl 

COTfoim, in spirit as well as letter, to policies 

that ^ have to be formulated abstractly or 
vaguely. ^ 

policies and detaUed 
eeneral rules will thus be guided by 
a shared general perspective. (p. xob) 

Selznick argues that selective recruiting and shared experiences provide 

twin procedures for handling the problem. In regard to these Issues he 

makes generaUzat..ons which our data suggested must be sharply limited or 
qualified. 

“ Institutional core is partly a matter 
of selective recruiting. . . choosing key ^oumI 
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from a particular sociia group, the earlier condition- 
ing of the individuals hecomes a valuable resource for 
the new organization. (p. 105) 

In a new organization which is an innovative one, the criteria for selec- 
tion are considerably more ambiguous. The option of accenting highly 
recoomended but Inexperienced teachers and the aspiration to train them 
in the new directions seems, in hindsight, to have resulted in a host of 
consequences, many of which were dysfunctional for Kensington. Also, sis 
we talk of true belief in an innovative organization. Important self- 

personality factors seem to operate in terms of availability 
for recruitment. 

f Selznick*8 second, really second and third, generalization regarding 

• i 

the building of an instltutirjal core is interesting in the light of the 
data from Kensington. 

I But core building involves more than selective recruit- 

I iug. Indoctrination and the sharing of key experiences— 

^ especially internal conflicts and other crises— will 

I help to create a unified group and give the organization 

j| a special identity. (pp. 105-6) 

1 Indoctrination occurred ia the summer workshop. The T-groups, the divi- 

' ^ 

Sion, team, and committee meetings, and the institutional plan all con- 

► t 

tributed toward the imbiilng of principles and doctrines. Interwoven and 

extending into and throughout the year, internal conflicts and crises 

I 

I occurred. They did give Kensington a special identity, but they did not 

I create a unity. Our guess would be that an organization must be success- 

t ful in the eyes of the participants and in the eyes of significant others, 

f That is the sine non . If one has that , then internal conflicts and 

^ crises provide stimuli for high ©notion which has a positive, exciting 

quality to it and such sentiments lead to unity and identity. Our intro- 
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ductory epilogue observations th„- "Bataan phenomenon" suggest addition- 
al intricacies and qualifications to Selzinck's more general Statement. 
When he speaks of ''formalization," Selznick means: 



5he organization reduces its dependence on the persozial 
attributes of the participants by making supervision 
more routine and by externalizing discipline and in- 

(pp. 106.7) 



Jmsltcit in his statement is a concern for When? and Where? and Hoir soon? 
within the organization. The gains trm early formalization^ are clarity 
in communication and command. The losses are limitations in flexibility, 
open-endedness, and freedom for leadership decisions. Kensington present- 
ed a unique twist regarding formalization. First, a hi^ degree of formal- 
ization existed early in the manifestation of the fonial doctrine known as 
the Institutional Plan. As we argue elsewhere, such fomalization mi^ 
have come too early. Second, the doctrine itself accented flexibility 
as an isqportant subgoal. Third, a variety of experiences, e.g., the T- 
groups, accented a lack of formalization. Fourth, Shelby exhibited con- 
trasting leadership modes of total non-directiveness to unswerving ccmmit- 
ment to elements in the institutional plan. Fifth, styles of the staff 
varied from almost total personal autonomy to hi^ willingness to accept 
organizational or sub*'group perspectives. In short, formalization was 
not of a single piece at Kensington. 



1. tere extended analysis of doctrinal fOTBaUzatton occurs In 
chapter six. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ISSUES AT KENSINGTON 



Oa Haviog a History: the Econco^ of Socisil Structure 



av n'r. »iH ' 



Introduction 

School personnel, prohahly like people in general, frequently do not 
appreciate uhat it means for an organization to have a history. To have 
a history is to have a social structure, an equilibrium in ways of doing 
things, in responding to problems, in having routines, and so forth. A 
major part of organizational development lies in building an equilibrium, 
a social structure. Compared with other organizations, a school has a 
rather interesting social structure. A major dichotomy exists in the age 
of its members, for the adults are concentrated into a subgroup of teachers 
and administrators. Beyond age, power, freedom, knowledge, and maturity 
are concentrated among thma. The faculty also is a minority. In this 

p 

manner a school is a special kind of organization. 

However, if a nattural history of an autonomous orgetnization were 
described, we presume it would have small beginnings— few participants, 
limited resources, and trial and error procedures for reaching its goals. 
The required decisions would be relatively slnqple and as they occurred 
they would be accumulated, examined, and formalized into social structure. 
Over time, speci80.ized roles would develop, routine activities would be 
instigated almost automatically to recurring stimuli, and the members of 
the organization would be able to tell an outsider or newcomer about ”the 



2. As we have Indicated elsewhere, the problems in a comparative 
theory of orgemizations, beyond the kind of compliance patterns suggested 
by Et&ioni (1961), seems a necessity for understanding elementary schools. 
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vagr things are done here." In time the latter vould eerry a rl^teous or 
nomatiTe q^dlity ae eell. Ohe organisation would attain a coordination 
of an artistic sort, aueh like the smoothness one sees in hicfhly i ^vnifd 
psycboootor parfozaanee such as diving, gymn astics » or gisUf, In Figure 
5*1 we suRBarize this hypothetical natural develojiBent. Considerable tine 
and energy resources are involved In making lununerable decisions which 
accumulate into a social structure tdiich then serves to guide and direct 
the participants and leads to economy in goal attainment. 



Insert Figure 5.1 about here 



To this point, our thesis is relative simple: a new but autonjcmous 
organisation moves through a slow process of decisions, trial and error, 
activities and gradual growth and formalization. However, a new and 
develpping organization that has been created whole (in respect to lull 
size of members, staff and pupils) and without a history does not have a 
social structure, but it does have ties with a parent organization. With- 
out this social structure, the new organization generRiLly appeals more 
fre^pientiy to available documents, formal doctrine and the mandate from 
the larger parent organisation. In addition, a continuous series of de- 
cisions to the "probleas of the moment" occurs. Inevitably, because of 
the complexity of the human condition, these decisions are conflicting to 
some degree. This precipitates staff confusion, frustration, and in many 
instances maotlonality. The very task of making the decisions is a tre- 
mendously time consuming and fatiguing process and drains resources from 
other aspects of the organization. Each of these in turn generates meet- 
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lags aad conferences and more dradn in time and energy, a viscious circle 
which can be tremendously debilitating. 

In an educational organization severe consequences occur in the re- 
sulting confusion and disturbances in teacher-pupil reletio-as. Ho one 
knows for sure just what to do, directions are not clear, control of 
pupils is jeopardized. This is coupled with limited time and energy for 
preparation, due to other meetings. In sum, the most severe consequences, 
a kind of anxiety that mi^t he csdled temror, is created. Meeting a 
group of youngsters when procedures in teacher-pupil relations are confused, 
and when one has inadequately prepared for the lessons, qualifies as such 
a consequence. In an earlier investigation (Smith & Geoffrey, 1965) we 
make an extended analysis of the phenomenon of classroom control within a 
slum classroom. Knowing that pupil compliance will occur at a hi^ proba- 
bility to the frequent commands, both major and minor, in a traditional 
classroom, is a very reassuring phenomenon. A related investigation 
(Connor & Smith, in process) indicates that control is a key item in the 
apprentice teacher’s schema and learning. At Kensington, the lack of a 
social structure, the complications in learning l.e., one’s teaching 
behavior being contingent on one's colleag^aes who exhibited varying degrees 
of dependability, as well as on the children with whom one was working 
directly , created a most debilitating sitixation for a number of the staff— 
especially those in the Independent Study Division. 



Insert Figure 5.2 about here 
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Sensittfltfcc aa as a tartlctilftr case | 

Ab owr earUer Ascription h&s indicated, the conditions described | 

in Figure 5*2 preTailedo In addition, Kensington had several uniqjue I 

f 

dliaensioas vhich intensified the consequences* These aspects can be drawn 
trm our earlier Ascriptions also* They include 1) the imnediate goals 
theaselves, 2) the lach of teaching exp^ience, 3) the newness in ausiy ^ 

t 

organisational patterns such as tean teaching about wbl.Ch fei? people have 1 

intl«ate and generaHsable knowledge, k) the inside down authority struc- 
ture (see Chapter 7), 5) the intra-staff conflict and Si^ative sentisent, I 

6) the move extended activities such as the eurrieuluai ccsBoittee a nd the 
staff research progran* 

Farther, we would hypothesize that the successful operation of an 
organization which lacks a set of fomal procedures is greatly dependant 








on the use of verbal skills* The &tyle of the tean notings grew tvoa. 
those of the early training sessions. Xntsrpersonal coBBunicatic!i was of 
tttBost ii^rtanee. Analysis of past events, diagnosis of student ^d 
faculty problems, reactions to coaKunity sentisests, clarification of 
intermediate and long-range goals, means of attaining objectives, ways to 
preserve the uniqueness of the school, and a minimum concentration on the 
nuts and holts” of the organization, characterized a typical meeting. 

The records of the Aciaicm-naklng process indicate what some of the 
eomnonication problems have been, (kmanunication seemed to hinge on 
at least four levels. The first one could he the theoretical, the second 

the nuts and bolts,” the third, personal anxiety, and the fourth, inter- 
personal relations. 
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Time recmlrements and demands 

The great time demands of a systea of this nature is noted earlier^ 
Other than the time spent in instruction and contact nith the children 
during the day, there irere numexous oeetings, many of vhich vere both 
long and frequent* There were teem, eub«-teaB, and total steiff meetings. 

All of these were In addition to the regular teacher-pupil responsibilities 
azid were not daring school hours* It was act. .unusual ..for a team meeting 
to last three and one half to four hours* Par^t meetings, the parent*- 
school organisation, and the curriculum coonittee sessions were also 
attended In sane cases by all staff members and in the latter two instances 
by a part of the faculty* 

There were ixmumerable sources and consequences for what appeared to 
be the extraordinary amount of time devoted to the school* 

Kensington was new with no trctditions and norms of its own to look to, 
find security in or modify* Bven mere dramatic was that the staff was to 
develop plans and patterns to follow with little or no help from other 
less innovative systems* Seldon were Kensington's reference groins func- 
tioning elementary school organizations* More usually, university-hased 
scholars or selected "schools of thought" which represented what was to 
be attempted at Kensington filled the role^ In a sense, ideas were their 
referents rather than schools already in operation. This is doubtless true 
of anything that Is really Innovative. However, many aspects of Kensing- 
tem had been developed and utilized before the atten^t to Integrate them 
into an innovative whole in the Milford district. 



Thus, with its absence of previoiisly developed norms, procedures, 
and the attempt to modify what had been viewed earlier by other practitioners 
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*s aolutloiu to procedanl and iaatnietloiuil proUeaa, perhapa It la not 
aurpilalag that ”haildtng" the may intangible and agned-upon ways of 



eat none of the aatecedenta and eonaeqnencee of the pursuit of such a goal. 

In essence, the faenlty was called upon to fotnulem the etruetural 
ptogm as mil as to attend to the adnlnlatratlm details. Tasks such as 
thsse are alnost pnAtbitlve In term of die aaaunt of tlae necessary to do 
bott adequately. Bouts and hours of aeetlng tine Involved the struggle for 
decisions as to saetlng tines and procedures, bus tines, allocation and use 
of supplies, children's behavior, organisational plans and charts, Instrac- 
tlenal content, and concecn as to uhleh decisions vere not upheld. Coupled 
with diera being a Ucfc of Instructional staff, tine denands seened In- 

°*****^ **#®etrlcally for the remlnlng staff both in relation to foxaulf 
tion of the progron as mil as adalntsterlng It. 

As our earlier description Indicated, the four meks of metlngs In 
August yielded very little In the my of concrete procedural planning for 
the school year. This, In addition to the beginning of school, placed even 
greater, concentrated demnds on the faculty In Septeaber. The kind of 
decisions that they were faced with then (pupil behavior and procedure) 
mre those tint proved difficult throughout the year. 

Xean teaehln&whteh ms set forth as a mans to Implenent die program, 
required mch In the my of toul teen phoning and sub-tam preparation. 

The team, as is described elsewhere, had to daal with great differences In 
personal ideol les, difficulties In reaching coopramlse, and a wide rang , 
of teacher competencies, Tet the metlngs**long, frustrating, and eahaus* 
ting os they mre— encouraged the davelopeane of a scceag Mnrlt ^ gate 
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among the faculty and an identification with Kensington. Their personal 
lives became meshed with the growth of the school and other faculty members. 
The amount of time spent in the building before and after school, in tha 
evenings, and on Saturdays was incredible. 

The notes provide various pieces of information as to the reaction of 
the families of the staff and, in turn, the faculty -aember’s statements 
about their families. A half dozen of these would includes 1) one member 
allegedly bought a color TV because of his siany ni^its away; 2) another’s 
wife commented about seldom seeing him and he jokingly responded that he 
was going to have to get a divorce if he wasn’t home more; and 3) other 
married staff’s objections to a lot of evening and weekend meetings because 
of ill spouses and outside responsibilities in the district and in the 
larger community. 

A number of the faculty were unmarried; they tended to be strong ad- 
vocates of the philosophy and able to spend some evenings and estra time on 
academic matters. Initially, they were also very interested in the curric- 
ulum committee which met frequently and for several hours at a time. How- 
ever, as the year progressed even they were less willing to devote large 
blocks of time to long team and committee meetings. The Saturday staff 
meetings contributed also to the tine pressures. 

Thus, the great amount of time spent together provided a kind of 
socialization to the protected innovative community. It was the team meet- 
ing that prepared a ground for the bolstering and perpetuation of idealism, 
and that helped maintain the goal. Yet, it was the same meeting that had a 
way of making both persons and systems seem something less than Ideal. 

There also seemed to be an unspoken faith in contact and duration of contact 
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vith the hulldlngy with tha ideas it irepseatatad» and with ftlloir faculty 
oe«heta. the telieveta iti this §sm faith cane te sealise the aill- 
itone-Uhe ^lity ef the ekhaustiou md fsuatretioa idiat isay eoM without 
teeplte fsoe e xeapo»aihility and sandat^ eo gEeat as, ’*Co feuild a eehool!' 



Insert Figure 5.3 about here 



Theae events and tiiu aceoa^anj^ing analyeia a^i^eat aoeae of tilie aueneea 
in the building of an inatitutional core in as edvcatic^iel ocgeniaetiM 
lihich has an innovative thruat. By foeuaing on what it msns to he vi^out 
a aoelal struoture* one eeea eleerly a nusbar of pcobleae vhich a^Oniatra- 
tlve theoriata and psaetitlonere would do well to anticipate* 

Beaource llaitas e Major Unentlcipatad €onae<|uattee 



lerly in ^juguat. e mjor probleai began to ariat* £t involved the tx* 

ptnte in tiae, energy, pereonnel and cateriele related to beginning e new 

organifetion, developing an old organisation or naintaining an innovative 

organicatlon. laaentUlly, ue are saying that organisational change cerriee 

heavy denande* If thesa resources have not been budgeted or if they are 

unaviileble for other rtaaona, the organisation llee in peril. Our firat 

obeervitlon eteted it this way; 

Another iten tiiat ceae up in ny diecueaion with Bugen^h 
concerned t^ie leek of adainiatretive aaaiatance that . 
has* For an eleaantary school in which the principf : 
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Jutt kind of "kftsjpi the jKumliBg" and thinga going 

«& they affe^ he doeah't reelly seed a lot of aoelata&ee. 
wafc a an hypthosle* Bat for im aleaentary achool la idiich 
the principal ia trying to change a nuaiber of things, then 
t seans to ne that he needs soiieone to help coordinate • 
amone to coaaamlcate, aoneone to follow through, and aofiie* 
one to carry out the naoerons and alanst endleaa little de** 
tails and chorea. Eugene doesn't have anybody to do thla, 
and he la being pushed back into a terrible comer with hia 
?"** keeping th* program aovtag. Thin i« 

reUted to Lnrry'o^ point .bout having the background of 
any Innovation attempt cu{£lelent budgeted raaoutssa to 
pick up all the clack and all of the difficulties that are 
M^i-*"*?**** “““klelpeted eoniequeneat. Admlnlstra* 

Kensington school la heading 
®* ptoblma alto, da asslatant principal 
eone of this, or it ml^t also be handled 

ehJ. Pleylng a much more Influential role 

- tasks ♦ Part of the probleoi locally isay 

Inability of Eugene to delegate rLpoLl- 

(8/18) 

short} we hypothesize that the phenomenon of organisational change 

£S1 ££ requires more resources than uaual, and second} that the unanticl- 

pated conaequeneea will require an added increment* Finally} we would 

argue, the Kensington planners did not anticipate to the required degree 

either of these demands* In this dlacuaalon Se think we are saying much 

he same thing as Etslonl (1966) In hia use of the concept, **take*off.'* 

take-off, borrowed from aerodynamics, la 

the apigeneala to distinguish 

orLi« i! i!! continuation of the 

process becomes aelf-auatainede (p. 38) 

As he extends analogy, he speaks of the resources needed for self^-malnte- 
nance. 



??? surt# its engines 

begins rolling, still supported by the ruffiray, until 
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it accumulates enou^ momaatum to 'take-off,' to continue 
in motion 'on its own,'^ generating the forces that carry 
it to higher altitudes and greater speeds. The analogue 
is that throu^ accumulation, xdiile relying on external 
support, the necessary condition for autonomous action 
is produced, (p, 38) 



Resource utilization; long and short term 

A significant event occurred over the utilization of the Christmas 
holidays \diich suggests the broader aspects of the issues in resources. 

The move to the new building had been completed at all levels. Considerable 
concern existed about the instructional program. The faculty was tired, 
frustrated and in considerable conflict, A number had been ill. The major- 
ity of the staff elected to take almost a full vacation,^ 

Another item that occurred which seems of some Importance 
is the fact that almost all of the teachers are leaving 
town for all or most of the holidays. As 1 talked with 
them today one of the conversational gaoibits I utilised 
was whether they would be here for the holiday. As 1 went 
down the list 1 found that almost all of them will be gone, 

Eugene will be in louisana, John will be in Indiana, Ifeg 
is going to Louisana, Alec, Ray and Claire are going to 
Wisconsin, Wanda is going to Indiana, Dan and Chris are 
going to Chicago, and David is going to some friend's 
houses Many will not be coming back until the weekend 
just before school starts and many will be leaving begin- 
ning tomorrow afternoon. This suggests some substantial 
problems beginning the new year. At beat the planning 
that they will be able to do will be mostly individual. 

At worst, it will amount to almost none, (12/22) 



Later that same day the notes continue in the same vein. 

In talking with Pat about the possibility of when an 
organization can be shifted dramatically, 1 raised the 
points that were on the first part of today's comments. 



4, We do not have comparative data on general elementary school staff 
norma regarding vacations. Our guess would be that most elementary teachers 
use the time for family events and for catching up on non-school matters. 
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Almost sll of the people will be gone from the city for 
almost the entire period of the vacation. Some are leav- 
ing tomorrow afternoon and some not coming back until 
Saturday or Sunday the day before school begins. This 
**fleelng,** If It be that^ Is going to make It almost 
Impossible to plan extensively for the coming months. 

In the vernacular, this should put them In the soup 

Figure 5.4 depicts these hypotheses, and the dllemna underlying them. 



Insert Figure 5.4 about here 



The critical importance of time and energy as resources for a social 
systmn arose continuously. They possess limits which set parameters on In- 
dividual behavior and contributions to an organization. As such, they are 
critical to the analysis of any organization. If our hypotheses are cor- 
rect, a beginning organization, a changing organization, and an Innovative 
organization put extra heavy demands on these scarce and limited resources. 

1 

I 

f 

A Verity: The Everpresent Environment 

I 

t 

] While our study did not start— nor end*-as an Investigation of the 

i dynamics of a school district, we were dragged In this direction by events. 

j Our data are much more limited here than In the Kensington School for two 

j 

j reasons. We did not apprr-late, at the time, the significance of the 

I events lor what would be the final mode of analysis. Second, we had 11m- 

j Itad manpower. We went to outside meetings and we talked to people In the 

community because we were curious, because our friends, the Kensington 
staff, were Involved, and because we found this part of the world Interest- 
ing and exciting as well. Consequently, our discussion of Kensington's 
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environment will be brief; our mode of analysis might be sketched In the 
form of a research proposal, a second year study which occurred to us while 
we were engaged in the Kensington project £gr this centered on the dif- 
fusion of the Kensington point of view and practices throughout the dis- 
trict, Also, If we had had a more sophisticated conception of organize- .. . 
tional development, we would have had Selznlck’s "social base" conception 
as foresl^t rather than hindsight and we would have allocated resources 
and observed more 'carefully throu^out Kensington's environment. Be that 
as it may, we did learn some things that must enter into a theory of educa- 
tional organizations. 

The basic idea Is that the social environment has a number of dlscrim- 
Inable parts. Each of these parts is a miniature social system; In Itself, 
These systems have interdependencies among themselves as well as with Kens- 
ington. In our case, the central office of the Milford Schools, the group 
of elementary principals, the school boerd, the district patrons, and the 
Kensington patrons had significant Influence on the school. As we talk of 
the facade, the relevant publics (parts of the social environment) expand 
to Include the national audience which reads the mass media and the local, 
state, and national educational establishments. 

The divided central office 

While evidence of district wide problems occurred all year and in many 

forms, we saw them dramatically in December. 

Eugene told of conflict between himself and Howard, The 
latter wants to have more to do with the building than 
Eugene wants him to have. There have been a whole series 
of incidents. Last summer Eugene happened to be around 
when the order had to go out for the chairs in the school. 
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He ordered three sizes seid Howard had wanted to order six 
sizes. It was n^t clear to n«s whose decision it really 
was and apparently lt*s not clear generally. Eugene made 
a co^nt that Steven had changed some over the course of 
we last six months since August. When 1 asked him to pin 
own the change , he mentioned that he was turning many 
things over to Howard, Adolph, and Calvin. As I see it, 
v..e essence of this is that the superintendent is working 
through the formal, established channels and also may be 
trying to tighten the total ship In terms of the conmiunlty 
probl^ that he has. For Eugene, this means that the 
superintendent rides the fence on issues rather than gives 
Aim total support for whatever he wants to do. This may 
^an that there is some equivocation and the two may not 
je seeing things so congruent any more. Other points of 
connict between Howard and Eugene lie in the size of the 
chairs that will be out in the perception core. Eugene 
wants them all the same size because the tables are all 
the same height and Howard wants them of different 
heights. When I asked Eugene who officially had respon- 
sibility for the building and, in effect, when the keys 
were turned over, he didn't have a clear answer. He 
awde a guess that it was supposed to be his last July 
he became principal of the building. The feeling 
I have is that this is arother area in which Steven has 
not only not been clear in operating through channels 
but has been vacillating back and forth and that nobody 
really knows who Is responsible for whato Another area 
of conflict has occurred since the plans were officially 
set and Howard's committee was dissolved and the more 
recent evolution of changes in the building. In effect, 

^ have two people for whom the school is ”thelr baby.** 
system seems rife with conflict. 

These points suggest once again that one of the necessary 
subsequent studies Is to look carefully at the total dis« 
impact that this has upon the particular 
school building. This general confusion that seems to 
exist at the district level seems to be transmitted right 
on down into the Kensington School. Another case in 

district Influence upon the school, in this 
case what may be some very negative cons'squences in terms 
of the program. Is the fact that Howard pushed for the 
early. According to one position, and I 
heord it on at iaast one othet occasion^ Howard had 
promised the building would be ready by Thanksgiving 
and he was caught wanting to laaintaln this and maintain 
his position with the school &oard. Tht^ pressure was 
more personal in this senes rather than the need for the 
junior high facilities. If that were the case, and if 
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it could have been made open and honest, then they could 
have moved cne of the other divisions first and gotten it 
settled in that fashion. But when he had to take the 
rationalisation, if it be a rationalisation, of the junior 
high space problem, then it sewed up a whole series of 
other events that now have come about in a very dramatic 
and unhappy order. 

Another aspect of the lack of clarity in the system gen- 
erally and in the impact of the district upon the build- 
ing concerns the fact that Jack perceives his role as 
science consultant in the district as more significant 
than Eugene sees it, Eugene says that the district work 
should be supplementary to total responsibility to the 
building. Which days Jack is released depends really 
upon Eugene's beneficience. What it does though is to 
put the people in ambiguous spots in that Jack has to 
keep asking for favors which is always a dangerous phe- 
nomenon instead of having the right or his due in terms 
of having days off to work on the district material. 

As we talked about the flavor of this, it is quite 

from what occurred early in the year. As it 
stands now, this is the recurring problem. (12/10) 

In effect, these and other decisions concerning materials, supplies, 
and money had a pronounced impact on the growth and development of Kensing- 
ton. Particularly they seem to relate to the concept of the school as a 
protected subculture and to the reality; perceptions of what Kensington 
was and should be varied greatly among the district officials. These diver- 
gences coupled with those of the staff, which were both more closely in- 
volved and intense, proved to be difficult taskmasters for the beginning 
organization. 



The non-tinaaifflQus bafit-d 

While we attended only a few meetings of the school board, these ob- 
servations were supplemented with conversations and with observations of 
board members on other occasions. Uniformly, the majority decisions sup- 
ported the Spanman administration. Uniformly, there was minority opposition 
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in verbal, exchangee, If not in voting. Late in the year ae rumore as well 
ae an actuality of Spanssan'e leave of absence for the cowing year occurred, 
the board began to have significant impact upon Kensington. For instance, 
the Milford principals* freedom to allocate funds for teacher aides, rather 
then certified teachers, was disallowed. Kensington suffered most from 
this controversy, 

me. elementary principals 

In most school districts which we have come to know well, we have been 
struck by the potency of the group of elementary school principals. In 
general they sees to form an important reference group for the individual 
principal. His decisione r'^gardlng his building seem to be conditioned by 
the impact of this group, as well as his own building staff, and hla evalu-' 
ation of his success seems to be set by the norms of this group. To the 
best of our knowledge no systmnatlc theoretical analysis or empirical data 
are available on this. In the Milford district such a group of peers exis- 
ted, Shelby, however, was not a part of this group. They were of the "old 
guard, and they viewed him as a deviant newcomer. A lack of relationship 
with such a group mism one is off the informal informational grapevine » 
one does not have a group of equals Involved in essentially the sane group 
of problesm, e.g«, administering a building, with whom to turn for talk 
and the informal give and take of advice and relevant perspectives. 

Also in most districts the principals have a strong policy making func- 
tion, for they have the intimate contacts with the cozemunity through the 
parents and they are prime channels for the upward flow of Inforcsatlon. 
Similarly, they are the key line officers for implementing the flow of 
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policy decisions and commands from the superintendent and the central staff. 
While we have almost no data on these Issues , our impressions were a mini- 
misation of these forces early in the year and Increasing strength later in 
the year. The d3niamic8 of thiSy we would guess » would have been an inter* 
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of innovation diffusion from Kensington to the other schools would have 
been fascinating in any district, but even more so if our tentative analy- 
sis of Shelby's relationship to the others proved substantially correct. 

The Kensington natrons 

At a number of points we have indicated aspects of the relationship 
between Kensington and its patrons. While the nuances were intriguing and 
fascinating, the story is too long to be presented here. The major dimen- 
sions we would accent are 1) a small loyal group who worked with the school 
throughout the year to help translate the ideals into day to day practices, 
2) another small group who were opposed to the ideals in the doctrine and 
to the correlated practice%who tried to get the echool to look like their 
image of a more traditional elementary school, and 3) a large group of 
patrons idio knew very little about the school and what was happening in its 
program. 

The Milford patrons 

The story of the Milford patrons is an amplification of the school 
board story. In this part of the state, the Milford district has had a 
history and reputation of conflict* The prior superintendent came and went 
out of the picture several times before Spanman was selected. The district 
had grown several times over in sise in the last decade. The new arrivals. 
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I ; 1 lower-middl€'class whites, wanted better hcmies and better schools than they 

I thought they could obtain in a nearby city which was becociing rapidly a 

f Negro ghetto. They projected aspirations for their children which seemed, 

at times, to be higher than the district wide ability tests and family 
socio-economic status Indicated were feasible. However, our data here were 
too limited to suggest vary intensive analyses and generalizations. 



Stmaaagy! on being out in front 



There’s an old story which suggests that the leader of © parade should 
be out in front of the marching bands and the other members of his entou^ 
rage; however, if he gets too far out in front, he no longer leads the 
parade. The ^roup may well be following acmeone else, ^is seems partic- 
ularly applicable to the problems of an innovative school and its general 
leadership. We caught a taste of this in the early field notes. 



I also heard about the in-group or ruling clique or ”club,** 
as it is called which exists in the school system. Essen- 
tially this is Spanxnan, Eugene, and Jerl. It also will 
Include most of the Kensington staff ultimately and there 
may be one or two others. The best illustration apparently 
of the others would be a former curriculum staff member . 

In a staff with at least one high school and at least one 
junior high and maybe more and nine elementary schools 
this is an awfully small core, it seems to me at this 
point. It raises some question about the stability of 
the whole enterprise^ It also raises some question In 
my own mind about a kind of an elitist conception of 
leadership. They are way out ahead of their school dis- 
trict, of their staff, and of the community. The balance 
between how much aViead of the parade and how much their 
strength derives from the group itself that one needs is 
open to real question here. Some of this came up also as 
both Jerl and Eugene made comments at another point in 
the evening about the degree to which the community is 
Informed about what is going on. Apparently there are a 
number of half-truths circulating about the nature of the 
school. Essentially these are omission errors rather 
than commission errors. For Instance, they talked some 
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about the ungraded aspect of the school but talked very 
little about the almost total permissiveness of the cur- 
riculum In social studies and In science. They feel the 
parents wouldn't understand what they are trying to do. 
Apparently they have talked among themselves a good bit 
about how much should be communicated to the parents be- 
fore the actual operation and opening of the school. 






In short, we were raising hypotheses concerning aspects of what Selz- 
nick would call the "social base," The educational leadership seemed apart 
from the district patrons. The core of the leadership seemed small rela- 
tive to the size of the school organization. The district seemed only par- 
tially aware of the changes underway in general In Milford and in particular 
in Kensington. All this seems to have significance for the probabilities 
that innovation will be maintained. Figure 5.5 summarizes these hypotheses. 



Insert Figure 5.5 about here 



ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE: COPING WITH 
UNANTICIPATED CONSEQUENCES 
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Introduction 

We make an explicit distinction between organizational development and 
organizational change in that the former is a special case of the latter. 

In so doing, we have implicitly cast development Into the epigenetic model 
of social change as described by Etzioni (1966). The new organization has 
a mandate, a charge as it were, and it has the special problems of "getting 
started," coming to terms with the several environments, building a social 
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structuite, aad facing up to reeource limits. The accent Is on {planned pur- 
posive social action. Kensington suggested to us the phencrnsnon of social 
change out of control and the potency of a functionalist theory. 

This thesis ia the analysis of the data from the Kensington School can 
be stated as “organisational change, the continuous coping with unantici- 
pated consequences.'* By organizational change , we mean alteration in the 
structure and functioning of the school during the course of its first year 
of operation. This presupposes a conceptual scheme containing the elements 
and their interrelationships which extend the meaning of structure and 
functioning of organisations. Continuous coping refers to the purposive 
action taken by the organization to reach its goals. This includes the re- 
formulation of goals and the problems of survival in the social environ'aent. 
Unanticipated consequences are those results which occur unknowingly as the 
organization rationally tribes to reach its goals. Typically* these conse- 
quences become problems for later coping* purposive action. The contention, 
or thesis, is that a description of the sequential process will enlighten 
discussion of educational practice and also that codification of the seta 
of ccnsequences will enable one to move toward a more elaborated middle 
range theory of educational organizations than is presently available. In 
this section wa review the literature on unanticipated consequences and ex- 
tend the conception by reference to our intensive case study of a new edu- 
cational organization, the Kensington School. 

Relevant Literature on Unanticipated Ccneequences 



i {| 



Merton 



Merton presents a suitable starting point for considering this liter- 
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ature. In his early article (19Sx.) he provides several generalisations: 

1) The concept of unanticipated consequences has occurred In many earlier 
non-empirlcal social theories. 2) Unforseen consequences are not always 
undesirable. 3) A number of sources 

sequences of action exist; these include (a) lack of scientific knowledge 
(both theory and empirical data) in the social sciences; (b) individual 
Ignorance of causal relationships; (c) limited time and energy available 
for eliminating uncertainty; (d) the "imperious immediacy of interest,” the 
domination of the short run and neglect of the long run consequences; (e) 
the self-fulfilling prophecy, l.e., predictions themselves alter the prob- 
abilities of consequences in social behavior. Merton (1957) expands these 
Ideas of consequences in his more general statement of functional theory. 
Tliese include such concepts as: 1) multiple consequences, 2) net balance of 
an aggregate of consequences, 3) functions- -observed consequences which 
make for the adaptation or adjustment of a given system, 4) dysfunctions— 
consequences which lessen the adaptation of a given system, 5) non-func- 
tions— irrelevant consequences, 6) manifest functions— objective conse- 
quences contributing to adjustment of system which are Intended and recog- 

nised by the participants, 7) latent functions- -those neither intended nor 
recognized. 

This orientation makes clear that the social consequences of phenomena, 
in addition to their source and composition, are necessary considerations 
^in sociological analysis. From this, the ideas of function and dysfunction 
allow one to understand better the Impact on the social structure of the 
consequences of phenomena under consideration. Functions are defined as 
"those observed consequences which make for the adaptation or adjustment of 
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the syeteifto” dysfunctions are the observed consequences which lessen the 
adaptation or adjustment of the system, these concepts permit the re- 
searcher to ask questions in this study concerning doctrine, facilities, 
formal and informal groups, as to their consequences and significance for 
the development of the social structure. As an Illustration, team teaching 
makes possible the utilization of teacher specializations and talents. 



i 



I 

1 



i 



S 




\ 



Given the repeated reorganization and shifting of the Kensington School, 
the system under consideration, one may ask, "Has team teaching made for 
adaptation or adjustment of the organization and enabled teacher speciali- 
zation to become a reality? Has teacher autonomy been lessened by the team 
approach as some suggest it may be?" 

Also, this analysis links the perceps and motives of all or "signifi- 
cant” members of the system and the consequences of individual behavior, 
group activities. Interactions, and so forth for the system. While Merton 
does not speak to the point, theoretically it seems possible to distinguish 
between intended and recognized functions and also between manifest func- 
tions and manifest dysfunctions (Individual sabotage of the system) and 
late ' ^ functions and dysfunctions. 

Finally, we would mention Merton's criticism that functional theorists 
have focused on statics of social structure rather than structural change. 
As he comments: "The concept of dysfunction, which implies the concept of 

strain, stress, and tension on the structural level, provides an. analytical 
approach to the study of dynamics and change.” (p. 53) 

Selznlck 

Selznlck, in TgA and the Grass Roots, makes two Important contributions 
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to the general theory of unanticipated consequences.^ First, the orgcniza- 
tional analyst is not a "free lance theorist" xdio engages in a "random 
search" for implications. Rather, 

. . .his frame of reference constrains his view: It is 
his task to trace such consequences as redcitnd unon the 
organization in question; that is,* such effects as have 
internal relevance, (p. 254) 

The key concept is "internal relevance." Selznick argues by assumption in 
effect that the theorist has a theory of organizations against which all 
consequences ca*. be tested out for implications. In short, he puts. a focus 



upon the analysis. 

Mis second major idea centers on what is termed a "commitment."^ He 
defines it this way: 

A commitment in social action is an enforced line of 
action; it refers to decision dictated by the force of 
circumstance with the result that the free or scientific 

adjustment; of means and ends is effectively limited, (p. 255) | 

He suggests five kinds of enforced lines of action which tend to generate 
high frequencies of unanticipated consequences. First, organizational im- | 



peratives such as order, discipline, unity, defense, and consent may dis- 
tort the more rational adjustment of means to ends. For instance, in Kens- 
ington, faculty consent in procedural issues took such large blocks of time 
that hasty lesson and unit preparation often resulted and aspects of the 
Individualized program were not met. Second, the social character of the 
personnel refers to what we have called more generally, the role of the 



5. Substantively In organizational theory, his concepts of cooptation 
and official doctrine have potency and have gained vide usage. 

6. We have other uses for this label, and feel that a more appropriate 
term might have been chosen by Selznick. 






encumbents. Once organizational positions are filled, the personality of 
I the encumbents becomes critical. For instance, the building specifications ! 

1 I 

were drawn before Shelby, the principal, was hired. Once hired, his view 
of Kensington, the Institutional Plan, became very Important. Similarly, I 

; we have much to say later about "true belief in an innovative organization." i 

i \ 

intent in that discussion is to indicate that personnel who join an | 

innovative organization such as Kensington often have orientations similar 

i [ 

< to Koffer*s conception of true believers, and these orientations create im- 

I portant consequences for the organization. ; 

In his third point, institutionalization, Selznlck means that proce- 
dural decisions become part of the social structure and constrain future 
decisions. He Illustrates this with reference to precedents, to initial 
committing members to a course of action that is irreversible, and to 
analyzed policy which becomes doctrine. Aspects of this general 

! , ■ ■ i 

point are taken up in our discussion of Kensington's doctrine and Kensing- I 

: : 

i I ' ' 

ton a attempts to alter procedures which have committed them in ways they I 

soon saw as undesirable. Fourth, the social and cultural environment con- 

I ' 

strains organizational decisions and organizational life. The strife in 
5 the Hilford community and within the central office staff in the Milford 

; Schools continually played an Important part in Kensington. In his fifth 

I 

{ 

j J^ind of commitment, Selznick refers to "centers of interest," the "subor- 

? I 

dlnate and allied groups whose leaderships coine to have a stake in the or- 
j ganlzatlonal status quo." At Kensington the delegation of power, an ante- 

K 

cedent of centers of interest, was not a simple and straightfon. 7 ard phenom- 
enon. Teams never had formal leaders, yet struggles for power and influence 

; i 

went on through most of the year. What we have called the upside down 
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authority fv^ttem created & very c@apiex context for the centers of Inter- 
est aepect of Kensington, 



Blau 

Blau's iuost significant contribution to functional theory lies In the 
thesis of his study^ Tr.e Dvaarsics of Bureaucracy . His position states 
. .bureaucratic structures continually create conditions that modify 
these structures.” (p. 9). Essentially he says rational planning and 
decision making introduce new structures to reach particular goals. These 
new structures produce unintended consequences, some of which are dysfunc- 
tional. The dysfunctional consequences then precipitate new planning, 
deciding, and acting (implementation of new structures). Herein, he says, 
lies the key to the analysis of organizational change. Also, our focus 
sees orgnnlzational development as a subcase of change. 

Blau argues that Merton's position moves from a correlational (syn- 
chronic) approach to a causal (diachronic) approach. He argues also that 
"functions'* must be analyzed in relation to "thve values which prevail in 
the social system under consideration* . .” (p. 11). Finally, he argues 
his thesis again, "Functions meet existing needs, whereas dysfunctions 
generate new needs^." (p. 11). The occurrence of new needs have a three- 
fold potential for the organization: 1) they may persist without solution 

for long periods of time; 2) they may disappear because of a change in 
value- orientations ; and 3) they may be met with new social structures. 

Blau notes that the functional approach helps clarify relationships 



< 7. Needs are conditions^ experienced in terms of prevailing values, 

as necessitating some improvement. 
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between seetsicigly dispSiK'^te observations and the processes of structuffil 
changa. One aay ask of Kensington what the coneequanees of repeated 
changes Ip team statuses and roles appear to be for the system as a whole. 

f 

m&s*ssvg&s*vsie;vs ^srytot?4Ut?£tv*C<S Ojl WiLni^l^auCil UttS Of 1^516 

doctrine^ the tenets and principles surrounding tiie individualised program, 
as a mechanism of defense end stability even though the internal structure 
undergoes rapid change? 



Gouldner (1957) presents one of the niore recent, and systematic state- 
ments of unanticipated consequences which he integrates into a more general 
statement on theory and applied social science. Specifically he notes: 

1) Such theorists as Marx, Freud and Durkhelm all utilized such a concept. 

2) Unexpected, in the lay vocabulary, is very closely associated with un- 
desirable— althou^ not exclusively. 3) A conception of unanticipated con- 
sequences frequently implicates functionally one or more actors on the sys- 
tem thereby identifying sources of intervention and change* -potential inde- 
pendent variables for the applied social scientist. 4) The theory provides 
a major focus of power (and status) to the social scientist for it suggests 

non-conaoonsense predictions and interpretations which the layman would not 

B 

make for himself. 5) Concern with unanticipated consequences turns the 
applied researcher and consultant back towards general theory. 

Finally, Couldner notes the Interest of the applied social scientist 



‘.‘8. Car experience suggests that sophisticated and experienced la 3 mien 
often will have an "Intuitive” feeling that an alternative is not right or 
appropriate. T^ile they can’t explain their reticence, they will becoine 
wary of acting in accord with such an alternative. 
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in the identification of controllable variables is in part reflected in his 
use of a theory of unanticipated ccnse<^uence&. **2t systematically directs 
attention to factors most likely to be overlooked by laymen^ that is, their 
own behavior and the ways In which It contributes to their own problems.** 

Sarnard 

Althou^ seldom diccussed in the tradition of unanticipated conse- 
quences, Chester Barnard's (1938) thinking clearly intertwines with that 
tradition. The psychological position underlying his theory of cooperation 
—and hence his theory of organizations --contains a purposive construct. 
Human behavior io goal oriented. Relevant to the consequences of human 
action he says: 



The activities incited by desires, impulses, wants --motives 
--sometimes result in the attainment of the end sought. . • 

Sometimes they do not so result. 

When a specific desired end is attained we shall say that 
the action is 'effective.* When the unsought consequences 
of the action are more Important than the attainment of 
the desired end and are dissatisfactory, effective action, 
we shall say. Is 'inefficient.* When the unsought conse- 
quences are important or trivial, the action is 'efficient.* 

Moreover, it sometimes happens that the end sought is not 
attained, but the unsought consequences satisfy desires or 
motives not the 'cause* of the action. We shall then re- 
gard the action as efficient but not effective, (p. 19) 

Briefly, we have developed a figure for combining the Intentloaality .of the 

action and the quality of the outcome, which gives the full meaning of 

Barnard's concepts of effectiveness and efficiency.^ 



9. For an earlier use and interpretation of these concepts in educa- 
tional research see the monograph, "Correlates of classroom functioning." 
(Siaith 6c Ihidgins, 1966). 
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Insert Figure 5«6 about here 



Extensions of the Theory 



Although difficulties in using these concepts in empirical research 
have been noted, we attempt to use Merton’s distinction between anticipated 
and unanticipated consequences and his distinction of the consequences which 
are functional or dysfunctional for the system. Figure 5.7 indicates' some 
of the aspects of the concept which seem significant. ’ 



Insert Figure 5.7 about here 



As the table indicates, consequences which are anticipated and functional 
for the system tend to be congruent with the organizational planning. As ' 
an example, team-teaching was planned as a school-wide organizational struc- 
ture as a means to implementing an individualized program. This approach 
was both anticipated and has been functional in the development of the Basic 
Skills team of four members. 



Mechanisms can be built in to control those anticipated consequences 
which are foreseen as dysfunctional. It would seem that certain consequences 
which appear to be dysfunctional may be anticipated while not necessarily 
intended as Merton has defined the tesss* As the Kensington data shows, the 
problems surrounding movement to and from the cafeteria seem to show such 
an example. Use of the perception core as a corridor was anticipated to be 
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Intentionallty 
of Outcome 





Positive 


Negative 


Anticipated 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Unanticipated 


Efficient 


Inefficient 


Ccmhination of 
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Effective ' 


I Ineffective 
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Efficient 


Inefficient 



Figure 5*6 Barnard's ideas in the context of functional theory. 
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Further Organizational Modifications Besulting From 
Variations in Prior Consequences 





Functional 


dysfunctional 


Anticipated 


Congruent with 
plans 


Built-in mechanisms 
to control 


Unanticipated 


Accepted and/or 
rationalized as 
goals after the 
fact 


Located-problem-areas 
for present and future 
organizational struc- 
tures 

' — - — - — ^ — i 



Further organizational modifications resulting from 
variations in prior consequences. 



Figure 5.7 
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dyitfiinstional^ and ofeher provisions were made, which in turn had far-reach^ 
Ing ramificstlons in both the internal and external systems and the environ- 
ment* Both flexible facilities and a flexible social structure can be seen 
as facilitating the process of built-in control in mechanisms* For example, 
by changes in faculty roles, regrouping of pupils, movable walls and furni- 
ture, anticipated dysfunctions may be taken into account* 

Unanticipated consequences which are functional for the system may be 
accepted and/or rationalized as goals after the fact* A clear illustration 
of this will be noted later as it concerns an unanticipated team division 
resulting from informal group influences* 

Consequences which are unanticipated for the actors in the system and 
which are dysfunctional for the s> tem by definition lead to further diffi- 
culties for the specific organization under consideration and lead to future 
structures* The unanticipated dysfunctions of great variation in teaching 
method as related to intra- class room structure and the initial wide range 
of teacher discretion in decision making serve as examples* 

Recognized, intended and wanted conseouences 

Although Me*, con refers to both "intended and recognized" aspects of 

functions, he makes no use of he distinction* 

Manifest functions are those objective consequences con- 
tributing to the adjustment or adaptation of the system 
which are Intended and recognized by participants in the 
system; latent functions, correlative ly, being those 
which are neither intended nor reco^ized* 

The present analysis suggests the distinction is important, i*e*, comparable 
to the distinction between expectation, isotivation, and perception in indi- 
vidual psychology* 
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Although we had begun tc tease apart these elements of perceived, in- 
tended, and wanted consequences, the full intent of their Importance did 
not strike us until we saw the possibilities of linking the concepts with 
CheiJter Barnard's analysis of formal organizations wherein he defined for- 
mal organization as the , .kind of cooperation among men that is con- 
scious, deliberate, and purposeful.” (p, 4). Without too much distortion 
of meaning this parallelism of adjectives occurs: 
perceive * conscious 
intended - deliberate 
wanted * purposeful 

As our data indicate, varying desires or wants existed among Kensington indi- 
viduals, subgroups, and the organization itself. Similarly, the intent of 



action and proposed structures varied and also did the perception of the 

consequences. Future analysis needs to concern itself with such relation- 
ships as these. 

Consequences for whom or what ? 

A continuous point of difficulty in functional analysis has been in 
answering the question— functional for whom? Our initial contention was 
functional for the organization. Later we began to argue functional in 
terms of ioolatable subgroups and individuals within the organization and 
its environment. Still later we moved to a conception of functional for a 

t i 

specific purpose of a specific individual or subgroup within the organiza- ■ j 

tion. From the point of view of human behavior as purposive we see this as j | 

a viable position for a functional behavioral science of sociology or psy- ? I 

chology. However, in a more generic sense, we have retreated one step fur- 
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ther toward a general theory. Now we are more incllRsd to look for the 1 r“- 
terrelatlonshlps of consequences upon any "item'’ in the systenic This, in 
turn, has led us to the ultimate In social system theory, the self-contained 
network of concepts (items) as they bear upon every other concept in the 
theory. We see this in the axiomatic ideal expressed by Zstterberg (1965). 
Also this seems to be the Intent of Davis' (1939) criticism of functional 
theory, and his resolution toward a more general sociological theory. 
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Brief Illustrations of the Mode of Analysis 

Material props 

As indicated, further analysis is devoted to a study of the manifest 
and latent functions and dysfunctions of. facilities in a school which is 
strongly oriented to material props as means. The lack of systematic data 
concerning the role of material props has been noted by Gouldner (1957). 
Attention is given to the impact of the role of material props on the or- 
ganizational structure of the school. It seems that Kensington provides a 
valuable setting in which to assess some of the relationships between build- 
ing design and facilities, (material culture) and the nonmaterial patterns 
which develop. Loomis (1962) defines a facility as a means used to attain 
ends within the system. Parsons presents facilities as: 

Those features of the situation, outside the actual actions 
entailed in the performance of the role itself, which are 
Inst rumen tally Important to the actor in the fulfllliMnt of 
the expectations concerning his role. . . Pacilities thus 
are objects of orientation which are actually or potentially 
of Instrumental significance in the fulfillment of role 
expectations. (1959, p. 199). 

In this study we use facility to designate material props; however, Loomis 
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notes that any distinction between material and nonmaterial or civilization 
and culture is meaningful only when attention is directed toward its utili- 
zation. Utilization when looked at as a process of goal achievement , may 
disclose much about the system, A study of the utilization of facilities 
reveals ends and means that otherwise might not be observed. It is a way 
to focus on change systems as facilities and their functions change. 

Both allocation of human capacities and facilities are necessary for the 
functioning of a social system. 

Material props and informal organization 

Faculty groups in Kensington had considerable freedom in the delinea- 
tion, institutionalization, and change of roles in the school. One of our 
objectives was to ascertain what patterns and considerations were a part of 
the decision making process as it related to the function dysfunction of 
the allocation of facilities. The allocation of institutionalized roles 
within this school system seemed to be closely tied with the Informal group 
structure which operated within that of the formal organization. The impor- 
tance of the Informal group and its Impact on and modification of the orga- 
nization as a whole has been demonstrated by Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
Barnard, Selznick and others. The doctrine which granted much ’’freedom** 
and the leaderlessness in faculty decision making as to organizational oper- 
ation would seem to place great emphasis on the informal group’s ability to 
arrive at a formal organizational structure that permitted the system to 
maintain itself and function in a manner approved by most of its members. 

A discussion and analysis of the impact of the informal structure on team 
teaching seeks to point to possible areas of concern to other administrators 
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undertaking to implement such an organizational plan. 



Formal doctrine 

A further analysis is devoted a presentation of some of the functions 
and dysfunctions of the formal doctrine. Some of the unanticipated conse* 
quences and later reformulations are Indicated. The following aspects of 
the doctrine are traced as they develop in the organization and are imple- 
mented by faculty and administrators' decisions: 1) doctrine as a medium 

of socialization and education, e.g., a discussion of the training group 
sessions and utilization of consultants; 2) defense 'and presentation of the 
organization to the external environment; 3) esprit de corps ; 4) recruit- 
ment of new members; 5) stimulation of creative abilities; 6) guidelines 
for action. The sources, functions, and constraints of the doctrine of the 
system are examined. For example, while the doctrine may be functional in 
the area of self-defense of the organization, it may result in a dilemma as 
far as providing guidelines for everyday action. An attempt is made to note 
as an ideology around idiich an entire educational program is built, whether 
the doctrine ceases to be a functional guide for action in the organization, 
or if it moderates the presentation to the environments or continues to en- 
hance the position along similar lines, modifying only behavior within. 

Conclusion 

Thus, if unanticipated consequences are related to purposive social ac- 
tion, as Merton notes, and if the actor's behavior produces his own prob- 
lems, as Gouldner suic,gests, then a change in the actor's behavior may aid 
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In solving the problem. It la here that the notion of nnantlclpated conse- 
quences would seem to be of value to the practitioner; it identifies inde- 
pendent variables . that are more directly accessible to control. One. is en- 
abled to see that present dilemnas and constraints are consequences of for- 
mer decisions. The concept of unanticipated consequences helps to point to 
significant forces at work in an organization, directs attention to tension 

and dilemmas, and brings tools of action, alternative means, and ends into 
perspective. 

It seems that by considering the unanticipated consequences of purpos- 
ive administrative action and both latent and manifest Informal group in- 
fluences one may see how the rational and informal patterns of interaction 
or belief meet and have Implications for one another. 



SUMMARY 

The developing and changing organisation is a most interesting phenom- 
enon to observe. The problems of selecting a social base, building an in- 
stitutional core, and formalization of procedures were issues which faced 
Kensington as a beginning organization. As a single case it had a number 
of idiosyncratic aspects which gave a subtlety and vividness to the phenom- 
ena, The resources, the multi-faceted environment, and the absence of a 
social structure are ways of talking about the same Issues. The literature 
surrounding the conception of unanticipated consequences, functional theory, 
had high potency for us as Interpretors. At this point we encourage the 
reader to return to Chapters Two, Three, and Four wherein we have described, 
briefly, development and change at Kensington. The August workshop, the 













Initial confrontation with the pupils » and the move to the new building ac- 
cents the potenc3r of the Merton, Selznich, Gouldner, and Blau tradition for 
the understanding of an educational organization such as the Kensington 

Schools The T-group workshop which was intended to blend so well with the 
£ofin&ll doctirinG gs dGSCfibGd in t?hA -i. * 
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host of forces, emotionality, interstaff conflict, and altered roles (e.g., 
training groups for I*S,D, pupils) which were dysfunctional for the organi- 
zation. As Kensington turned its attention to these, and in effect sought 
to cppe with these unwanted, unintended, and unanticipated conse<|uence8, the 
organization changed. Our brief tracing of the history of the divisions and 
teaass from the early split in Basic Skills into the team of two and the team 
o.‘. four, to the coalition in Transition, and to the multiple changes in 
I.S.D., culminating in quite varied but nearly totally self-contained class- 
rooms is a story analyzed best in terms of latent and unanticipated conse- 
quences. The temporary physical quarters had their impact as did the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the move to the new building. The timing and logic 
of the move seemed to have sources elsewhere than in Kensington itself and 
as the relation of means and ends were so constrained further problems arose. 

As we analyze further aspects of Kensington, the more general theory 
of unanticipated consequences continues to provide an appropriate context. 
Our substantive concerns of formal doctrine, of issue in jdministative beha- 
vior and of innovation in the public schools benefits from this more general 
or "metatheoretical" position. 
















Chapter Six 
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Formal Doctrine: Manifestations, Content, 

Dimensions and Consequences 

imODUCTION 

Scanetimes a picture of social reality hecomea clearer hy stepping 
hack frcsn the concrete images of day to day custivities and events and 
hy seeing the larger context into which the particulars fit# One part of 
this frame of reference is what we have Called the "Formal Doctrine.”^ 

Our analysis proceeds this way. All groups and organizations, in the 
course of their development, build a point of view of perspective about 
themselves, their probl^s, and their environment. These points of view 
vary in the degree to which they are visionary, conscious, €uid codified. 

We have come to use the term formal doctrine to represent the cos^lox 
combination of a point of view which is visionary, which is highly con- 
scious and which is highly codified. Ideology, a visionary theorizing, 
might have served about as well elthough it tends not to emphasize the 
conscious and codified aspects# The doctrine includes an elaborated 
system of concepts spelling out the entire structure of means and ends. 

At Kensington, a nund>er of events took place which demanded addition- 
al labels# These include mandate, institutional plan, and facEd.e# A man- 
date is the formal charge or directive given by the legitimate authority. 



1. This is an adaptation of Selznick*s (1949) concept of "official 
doctrine" which appeared in TVA and the Grass Roots . 
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In the case of Kensington It is the superintendent's directive#^ The 
Institutional Plan is the pasrticular conception ot the doctrine as the 
principal » Mr. Shelby » had developed it prior to the August vorkshpp. In 
Its most articulate fom, it appeared as a mimeographed document entitled 
Kensington ele mentary School; Design for Individuctlized InstructlK>n <. It 
carried a May date and no indication of authorship. 

However, the formal doctrine was codified in three additional major 
documents: 1) the Educational Specifications for Kensington, 2) a prppos- 
al to the 01^ Foundation uhich was written by the curriculum director, 
and 3) the document from ADI, the Architectural Design Institute, which 
described Kensington. In general a high degree of consistency existed 
among these statements; however, each carried the slant of its particular 
purposes and auchors. 

.An additional and important phrasing of the formal doctrine occurs 
in whet we've called the facade, the formal doctrine as it was presented 
to the public. Even here further distinctions are required. The "public” 
is multiple; it includes the parents who are the immediate patrons of the 
school, the residents of the Milford school district, the broader audience 
of the sub-communities in the metrc^olitan area in which Milford exists 
and to which it ccn^ares itself, and also the national community who re- 
ceived Images of Kensington through national magazines. In addition, one 
can discriminate between the lay audience and the professional audience. 



2. Tills might be pursued further in the sense that a superintendent 
has a mandate from the school board and it in turn from the residents of 
the ccisiiunlty. In the Milford district these two additional linkages con- 
tained some ccHoplexlties. 












the latter heiog the hordes of school personnel i»ho visited the school » 
heard about the school fran the many spokesmen or read about it in the 
numerous professional articles vhlch have been printc^d* 

Finally, one anist spe^ of individual faculty members* conceptions. 

The school was many and sometlmcts different things to individual faculty 
members. As we shall see, to aone it was a reason for being, a total 
existence; for others it was mainly team tecu:hing» or ungradedness, or 
individualized instruction. In effect, particular elements were abstrcusted 
and focused upon Iqr psrticulc^r staff members. 

This analysis is summarized in Figure 6.1. 



Tnsert Figure 6.1 about here 



As one asks oneself the question, why make such distinctions? a number 
of answers occur. First, the doctrine varied in the world of Kensington. 
Second, the facade, that part which appeared in the national magazines 
was often a series of special instances and fond hopes rather than ’’the 
w^ it was." Third, the principal's Institutional Plan was a culmination 
of considerable personal thought and was the image into which the school 
was to he mad«r through day to day interaction. It was not to be changed 
easily. Fourth, the doctrine served to buoy up spirits when the reality 
flagged. Fifth, the mandate from the superintendent to the faculty, "build 
a school," was in partial conflict with the principal's institutional Plan 
which had many aspects already indicated. Sixth, the individual stal'f 
conceptions, in accenting specific elements, often rctised issues of con- 
flict with the totcdlty of other specific but di^erent elements which 
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cmotber accented. 



Sofurces, Manifestations, and Content of the Doctrine 



Ihe Mandate 



In our theoretical analysis the initial mandate, or general set of 
oirders issued to the principal and faculty precedes th© formal charter or 
doctrine and at the same time specif ies elements in the doctrine of the 
Kensington School. Ihe mandate vas characterized, as may he noted In the 
Si^rintendent*s statements, hy its long-range goals. The doctrine devel- 
oped and adopted hy the Km isin gton School was geared somewhat more tc 
immediaicy and to effecting a program at the beginning of the term. 

Much of the mandate of the district at large vas presented hy the 
Superintendent at a total Kensington School faculty meeting on August 
l8. Some of the points, noted helow form a major part of the philosophy 
which was propogated and which performed various functions for the school. 
The ideas were a part of a five-year plan containing several points. 

Curriculum - The cuhri<nilum is all experiences while under direction 
and supervision of the school. It depends on the goals and the kinds of 
adults we want. For exan^le: we don't necessarily want adults \dio can 
name all fifty states, or 36 presidents or who said the prayer in the 
Continental Congress. We want adults who have developed effective lan- 
guage techniques, life-long hahits of continuous learning, and values which 
guide them as an individual and as a memher of society. We need communi- 
cation and computation skills. Outside this there Is no continuity. 

There is no instructional curriculum. We don't need to teach American 
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history at fifth grade or iodividual states at fousrth grade. The curric- 
ulm is determined by the needs of pupils. We don*t need a crutch such 
as a text. We are looking for ways of organizing curriculum at Kensington 
School. The faculty will do this. There are no policies, no regulations, 
nO gjjiuaxc&s for you to use as an excuse. You are to determine it. The 
faculty is the curriculum. 

Methods - 1) individueJ.ize, 2) humanize, 3) dramatize, h) socialize. 
Under the cat^ory of individueJLize, one must decide how to set objectives, 
plan, prepare, communicate, and evaluate and in doing these decide whether 
or not oas ie operating within the framework of the group or individual. 
Item t'lfO, humanize, refers to getting to know the students and respecting 
themj included in dramatizing one emphasizes: creativity, divergent think- 
ing and devices for handling wrong answers. Socializing deals with the 
learning of various roles for working in groups. The past week of group 
develoiment (i.e., the August T-groups) contributes to this. 

Time - (l) The School Day. There should be varied lengths of time 
in the school day. In the elementary school some should come at 7:00, 

8:00, and 9:00 and leave at 2:00, 3:00, and so forth. It is hoped that 
in the Kensington School, there will be no bell and pupils can come when 
they want. We hope everyone will not leave at 3:30. (2) The School Year. 

The twelve-month school year is advocated. The three months vacation has 
outlived its useftilness. As an example, parents' vacations fit individual 
wants; they are able to resume their work when they return. 

Student ages - Two, three and four year olds should be able to come 
to and leave the school at varied times. All should not remain in school 
the same number of years. 
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Personnel - (l) Teachers* The teachers are to break down walls and 
beccoe learning consultants rather than the traditional dispensers. (2) 
Pupils. Instead of classroaa units, there wiU be pupil units. There 

will not be 18 units of 30 but 550 units. It is to be a coiiQ>letely indl- 
vidualized progran. 

Facilities - There are to be multilevel materials. The idea of the 
Kensington School as a protected subculturs— *'Tf we are to be change 
agents, we must devfelc^ subcultures.” Group norms and pressures influence 
teachers. "This . subculture will protect good teachers fran being influ- 
enced by group norms." By protecting subcultures, we may help the spread 
of ideas. 

The presentation concluded with a quotation from Adlai Stevenson, 

A man's reach should exceed his grasp or else what's a heaven for?" 

Thus, this was the mandate and framework within which the principal and 
faculty at Kensington proceeded to formulate their mode of operation. In 
Roberts, the consultant's words: "This is a very peculiar charge; 'Go 

start a new school,' not here are the books, go teach.” 

The Building Specifications 

Introduction 

Another aspect and source of the doctrine of the Kensington S<hool 
begins with the "Specs," the Building Specif iciations . Our intent is an 
analysis of this dociaaent into its social psychological, components. Prom 
this we can see particularly the interplay of early conceptions and the 
building structure as these lead to the more general point of view of the 



school. 
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The logic of the planning 

Ik the building specifications for .the Kensington School, the original 

rationale is stated straightforwardly: 1) the ultimate goal is to enable 

« 

all the children of all the people to develop to the limits of their poten- 
tiality; 2). the educational program facilitates this; 3) the physical struc- 
ture facilitates this; &) the program changes because society changes; 5) 
the bullc^lng remains^ hence it must be flexible and adaptable, (pp. 1-2) 

Objectives are ends of human endeavor. Such a simple statement belles 
the complexities lying within. In our analysis we were struck by several 
dimensions of objectives: 1) the ends have a time dimension varying from 

the present to the distant future; 2) present activities in effect can be 
c) ssified as sub-goals Instrumental to distant goals; 3) goals vary from 
generality to specificity; 4) activities also can be classified as specific 
sub-goals; 5) as goals become more concrete and less distal, agreement among 
individuals and groups of indlviuuals becomes more difficult. 

If this analysis is correct then the specification of goals— in time 
and concreteness— of the original planning group, of the superintendent and 
of the principal should enable us to move to comparabilities in discussion 
of the building structure, the program (activities), and the structure of 
interaction. 

General objectives: The general objectives are stated and restated a 
number of times. The words used vary considerably: 1) . .all the child- 

ren of all people to develop to the limits of their potentiality.'* 

(p. 2); 2) ”. . .complete living in all phases of life." (p. 10); 3) ". , , 
become the architect of his own character." (p. 10); 4) ". . .self reali- 
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zation.” (p. 10); 5) ”, . .development of the child intellectually, social- 
ly, emotionally, and physically.” (p. 12), 

The specific objectives: The unique objectives of the school approach 

specificity in a statement from the Specifications ; "The specific objec- 
tives of the educatioaal program are: 1) to promote self realization of the 

child by developing an inquiring mind; 2) to teach the basic fundamentals of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening in the native tongue; 3) to learn 
the basic concepts of nuihbers and calculations; 4) to achieve habits of 
good health and citizenship; 5) to understand the use and Influence of 
science at present and its implications for the future; 6) to develop an 
appreciation for beauty in art, literature, music and nature; 7) to develop 
and guide children in the wise use of leisure time; 8) to inculcate an aes- 
thetic appreciation and understanding of our cultural and spiritual values; 
9) to develop self-respect and respect for human relationships towards 
friends, classmates, family, society and its institutions and laws; 10) to 
take pride in good workmanship and choice of occupation; 11) to be able to 
assume responsibility and cooperate effectively as a person within a group 
or society; 12) to develop maturity and insight in making decisions and in 
interpreting ideas.” (pp. 9-10). 

Physical facilittea 

The statement of general and specific objectives must be accompanied 
by a statement of means which hold high probabilities of reaching the ends. 
The program of activities, the organizational structure, and the building 
facilities provide a simple taxonomy for the analysis of means. The most 
general statement of the building dimension appears in the Specifications : 
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Consequently, a physical plan vhlch is considerably 
different from and more con^irebensive than the tradi* 
tional elementary plant is required, (p, 12) 



The specific elaboration of thfi.s in terms of a taxonon^^ of facilities (Pig» 
ure 6.2) does not suggest to us more comprehensiveness or greater difference 
from most school plant specification* 



Insert Figure 6.2 about here 



In the analysis of educational space, the most pertinent for our pur- 
poses proceeds in this manner: 



In developing a design for the general purpose classroom 
a number of functions which are to be served by this 
space should be kept in mind. These functions are: 

'home base' activities such as pupil accounting, guidance, 
individual schedule assignment, and storage of clothing; 
individual formal work; group formal work; individual 
informal work; and group informal activity, (p. 13) 



this point in the Educational Specifications the analysis of organiza- 
tional structure ("formal to informal work," individual to group work and 
the interrelationships between the two) has arisen with mostly Implicit 
relationships to the objectives. There has been no justification of these 
kinds of structures linking the structure to the objectives. The closest 



the writers come to explicitness is the following Introductory comment: 



Educational spaces should be designed for learning rather 
than for teaching. This is a way of pointing out that 
many of the things which have been taught in the elemen- 
tary schools have not been learned. It is also true that 
much has been learned that no one intended to teach. Some 
of these latter things such as learning to dislike the 
school situation, and learning to live in an adult-domi- 
nated situation while being exposed to information about 
democracy, have been all too common, (pp. 12-13). 
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1. Educational Spaces 

1. General purpose classroons 

2. Special Instructional areas 

2. Auxiliary Spaces 
3« Special Facilities 
4. General Environaaent 







Figure 6,2, Taxonomy of physical facilities. 




The special Instructional areas Include art, music, physical education, 
large group activity, and the instructional materials center* 

Auxiliary facilities, special facilities and general environment do 
not provide clear discriminations for the present investigators. In general, 
they seem to involve attention to basic physical needs of the food, clothing, 
and shelter variety, and include food services, toilet facilities, tempera- 
ture and lighting control, and so forth* They do provide, however, an oc- 
casion for the coonlttee to introduce another general organisation variable, 
"the teaching- learning process."^ 

Flexibility is a key dimension In the Kensington School specifications* 
Xt possesses several different definitions and It is used in several dif- 
ferent arguments* The essential Ingredient in the definition seems to be 
ease of change. A flexible building then is a building which can be changed 
easily* Presumably the changes are instituted In terms of varying purposes* 
The prospectus speaks of four kinds of flexibility: 1) daily flexibility, 

2) frequent flexibility, 3) infrequent flexibility, 4) long range flexibil- 
ity* The first refers to day-to-day changes residing in such Items as mov- 
able furniture and equipment and movable walls or partitions. The middle 
two categories are those which imply change for periods of days or weeks 
and the latter category implies major and more permanent additions, dele- 
tions and alterations. 

Daily flexibility becomes critical in the momentary planning by teach- 
ers and pupils. As teachers have multiple purposes and as they try to at- 
tain them in the same physical locale, then the facility needs to be f lex- 
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ible. similarly as teachers change their goals, flexible facilities are 
advantageous. Presumably, a building may have a high degree of one kind of 
flexibility and a low degree of other kinds. 

Social structure 

Vi 

Social structure, in its initial formulation, is primarily an activity 
structure and an Interactional structure. Certain kinds of tasks are car- 
ried out and certain relationships exist among the persons involved. The 
building specifications suggest at several points the nature of the dimen- 
sions involved and their presumed interrelationships. We have diagrammed 
in Figure 6.3 the relationships between general environmental conditions 
and the social psychological variables of group and individual productivity. 
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Insert Figure 6.3 about here 



In Figure 6.4 we've abstracted the references to ot^her social psycho- 
logical variables which presumably interrelate with building structure and 
facilitate the earlier stated goals. 



Insert Figure 6.4 about here 



^ • 



The Foundation Proposal 






In January, the year before the opening of school, a district-wide pro- 
posal of the Milford schools was submitted to the Olds Foundation. Broadly 
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1. **!tot restricted to the traditional grade Unee of K-6” (p. 10). 

2. Defining characterlstlce: 

1. • .a prograa flexible enough to provide for Individual 

differences of pupils." 

2* • .schedules arranged according to needs and interests 

of each pupil." 

3. . .guidance of pupils Into experiences of successful 
living." 

4. "Purposes and aethods will be shared by pupils and teachers." 

5. "Pupils will carry out projects Individually as well as 

In snail groups and large groups." 

6. "Learning asslgnnnts will be Individualised. . ." 

(pp. 10*11) 

7. **The teaching* learning process." (p. 15) 



Figure 6.4. Analytical abstraction of "organisational structure*' from 
Bducatlona L Specif icatlona . 
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stated, it was *'a conprehensive project for developing a design for learn** 
ing” to continue for three years. To better understand the development of 
Kensington's Doctrine it seems well to review briefly the purposes of the 
proposed project. These includ 
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1. To reconstruct all areas of content into concepts, 
skills, sad values. 

2. To develop experiences that will inplesrcnt the ' 

learning of concepts, skills and values. 

3. To investigate the changed roles cf students and 
teachers in the school; l.e., to change the relationship 
of teachers and pupils from one of dependence to one of 
self-realisation. 

4. To decrease the tiise lag between the theoretical 
acceptance of proven new developments and working accep- 
tance of new developments in learning experiences. 

5. To develop a comprehensive rationale of criteria 
necfsssary to initiate change in an educational enterprise. 

(pp. 10-12) 

The project was to be in three stages. In Stage I, Kensington was to be 
one of two elementary schools with a prototype program. Stage II, as de- 
lineated in the proposal, was to continue and apply the program in the mid- f 

die grades of all eleaientary schools. During Stage III the program would 
be established system-wide, K-12. 



The A.P.I* Sketch 











A potent part of the doctrine, especially as it shades into the facade, 
is the sketch of the school produced by the Architectural Design Institute. 

Since its major focus is on the building qua building, we analysed it ear- 
lier in Chapter Four, However, we do need to mention that it was available 
and part of the ideological milieu in which the Kensington reality devel* 
oped. 
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The Institutional Plan 



Introduction 



The "Institutional Plan" was the design of th 2 school in the mind of 



i#«.Aa«wjb|rt»«.o AiRv vuoerveco neoiTa or xr xn me pre*worK8nop axs* 

cuss ions they had in getting the research underway* The staff became aware 

during the middle of the T- group week. The summary notes reflected the 

observer's Interpretation at the time, 

Eugene's comments about the school really came like a 
blast at lunch yesterday. His feelings about the "Insti- 
tutional Plan" and the continual reiteration of this raised 
skepticism, at least in a few of the people. This I would 
Judge partly by the expressions on their faces and partly 
by the later comnents, for instance, one of the staff's 
asking about how flexible the Institutional Plan is. I 
keep getting a very strong image of Eugene as someone who 
wants to be a democratically oriented school administrator, 
and yet who has an ego Involved idea which he sees as more 
vital and more real and more ideal than anything else that 
might be arrived at. In this sense he seems to be a man 
with more faith in his own idea (which Is a very interest- 
ing and very exciting one, I think) than in the possibility 
of this group of people arriving at a better Institutional 
Plan. Host of this we won't really know about until next 
week when the Individuals start working in their areas and 
elements of the plan become open for interpretation in the 
li^t of very specific things that must be implemented 
with the pupils. For Instance, one staff member has al- 
ready made some digs, on occasion in the group, about the 
notion of effective or "fully functioning" children. She 
equates this conception with a bland adjustment concept 
and a denial of individual Idiosyncrasies. I would guess 
that other staff also have some special interpretations 
here. (8/12) 

The ten page statement traced briefly the history of some of the pur- 
poses and methods of education in the United States. In this account, in- 
terpretations were made that 1) initially, personal instruction was used 
to prepare limited numbers of children for secondary education. 2) It was 
at the latter part of the 19th century with the coming of the mass education 
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philosophy, that group instruction developed. Operating this way, the needs 
of the individual pupil were subordinated to efficient school administration 
and organization. 3) In the twentieth century more individualized, flex- 
ible programs achieved by grouping based on rate of learning were tried. 
These were in response to the limitations of the group approach. We note 
that the principal felt this had recently hampered individualized instruc- 
tion at the elementary school level. 

Attempts which have been made to individualize instruc- 
tion have concentrated on rate of learning and have failed 
to take into account the entire teaching- learning situation 
which Includes talents, needs. Interests, readiness, back- 
grounds, and motivation of students, as well as effective 
instructional materials and methods. 

Subjects have been presented in isolation with little 

or no emphasis upon Interrelatedness of areas of instruc- 
tion, (p, 2) 

We present now a resume' of the content of the Institutional Plan of 
the Kensington School. It is this which was presented to visiting educa- 
tors, parents, reporters, and other interested persons. Also, as we have 
indicated, this particular document served as the staff's first contact 
with the new school's program. 



Pblecti ves and aBBtimp»<nnfl 

The general objectives for the elementary schoo!: fr.^jsulated in the 
plan were these: 

1, To assist pupils to become fully- functioning 
mature human beings. 

2, To meet the needs of individual differences by 
providing a differentiated program (rather than merely 
a differentiated rate for progressing throu^ a uniform 
program) . 

3, To provide skills, the structure, and the under- 

standings which will enable pupils to identify worth^^hile 
goals for themselves, and work independently toward their 
attainment, (p. 4) . 
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The school's function, according to the plan, was to establish and im- 
plement a program which will assist in reaching the goals of objectives. 
Accordingly, the instructional program was based on two assumptions* A 
primary aasumptlon was that learning results only from experience. Experi- 
ence was defined as '•what happened within an individual as a consequence of 
his living in or transacting with his environment.” A second assumption 
was that it is Impossible to structure a particular experience; only the 
environment can be structured in such a way that the desired experience is 
likely to occur. These assumptions implied that the Kensington School had 
a two-fold task, decisions must be made as to experiences considered desir- 
able for the pupil, and ways must be located for structuring the learning 
environment so these experiences are likely to evolve* The pupils at the 
Kensington School were to take active parts in both of the processes. 

There was no one central focus such as textbook- centered, pupil-cen- 
tered, or teacher- centered; numerous facets of the school shape the learn- 
ing environment. Learning was viewed as an Interactive process that varies 
from individual to individual. These ideas were a part of the rationale 

1^ decision making as it related to curriculum, teacher-pupil roles, 
the organisation of the school, the building and facilities, and the instruc- 
tional materials. 

Curriculum 

The fonsington School placed primary emphasis on process development 
as opposed to content development. What was designated as the "spiral cur- 
riculum" in which concepts, skills and values were the central elements 
aided In this shift in emphasis. The document noted that: 



' 



Concepts, skills, and values foxm the unifying threads 
around which learning esqperiences are provided. Referred 
to as the ’spiral curriculum,* this approach places major 
emphasis on process development rather than content devel- 
opment. Although ample provision is made for individuali- 
zation of the curriculum, continuity, sequence, and inte- 
gration of knowledge are facilitated through the use of 
curriculum guides which have heen developed. Since organi- 
zation of knowledge really takes place in the mind of the 
learner, the structure of the curriculum does not deter- 
mine directly what is learned hy pupils, hut influences 
learning indirectly through helping to shape the learning 
•milieu* for pupils. (p. 7) 



Redefinition of teacher-pupil roles 

The document noted that more was involved in accomplishing the ohjec- 
tivea of the school than Just slicing subject matter in a variety of ways. 
The contributions of the behavioral sciences to a recognition of vital hu- 
man forces in the teaching-learning process that are of concern when plan- 
ning educatiCL^al progr ms were cited. Human factors such as motivation, 
perception, discipline, communication and thinking were designated as im- 
portant in the acquisition of knowledge as well as in the development of 
pupils into fully-functioning human beings, which it will he remembered 
was one of the genereil objectives. Application of these processes brought 
about the recognition of a need for a change in teacher-pupil roles and in 
the organizational climate in which the interaction occurs. Figure 6.5 
shows the change in emphasis in teacher-pupil roles. 



Insert Figure 6.5 about here 



Organization of the Kensington School 

Organization of teachers and pupils assumes a different 
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FROM 



passive, reactive pupils 



pupil followership 



restriction of pupils 



external discipline 



external motivation 



group activities 



restricting pupil interaction 



teacher responsibility for teaching 



teacher planning 



teacher evaluation 



teacher as dispenser of knowledge 



teacher as controller of pupils 



identical roles for teachers 



closed, rigid social climate 
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TO 



active, initiating pupils 



pupil leadership 



freedom for pupils 



self-discipline 



self-motivation 



individual activities 



encouraging pupil interaction 



pupil responsibility for learning 



teacher-pupil planning 



teacher-pupil evaluation 



teacher as catalyst for Inquiry 



teacher as organizer for learning 



differentiated loles for teachers 



open, flexible social climate 



Figure 6.5. The Institutional Plan's redefinition of teacher-pupil roles. 

(p. 8) 
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perspective when vlex^ed in terms of implementing a new 
approach to the attainment of refocused objectives. As 
with all other elements of the school, organization is 
merely (designed- intended) for the purpose of facili- 
tating the educational program. The appropriateness of 
the form of organization employed is dependent upon the 
function of the school, (p, 8)^ 

The doctrine surrounding the organization stresses flexibility. Teachr 
er-pupil organization has as its base "planned flexibility." 

Both horizontal and vertical organization of the 
school are, therefore, designed to provide the frame- 
work within which is possible the frequent reorgani- 
zation of pupils and teachers for meaningful instruc- 
tional activities, (p. 9) 

Vertical organization is seen as referring to the sequence of progres- 
sion through th ' school and is closely related to the concept of graiedness. 
The recognition of sequence has not been a problem in the past; however, 
the failure to recognize that there are numerous sequences is noted. The 
Kensington School avoids organizing on the basis of "rigidly defined 
'levels*" or six lock step grades. The vertical organization has three 
basic divisions, and there is opportunity for flexibility within and be- 
tween divisions. The three divisions, Basic Skills, Tn-^sition, and Inde- 
pendent Stud]^ are planned to perform differentiated functions. The organi- 




zation within, horizontal organization, is also differentiated for maximum 
effectiveness, Ifiich of this is summarized in Figure 6.6, a summary table 
from the Institutional Plan. 



Insert Figure 6.6 about here 



4. The frequent reorganization which became n reality outside the docu- 
ment is examined elsewhere as to its latent and manifest functions when the 
program became a part of teacher-pupil interaction and con^tonted the com- 
munity full-blown for the first time. 
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KENSINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 




Function of the 
Elementary School 


Designed to develop the learner as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of society. 


Means of Fulfill- 
ing Function 


Focus on learning generalization basic to the disciplines and 
on ways of knowing and thinking. Itaphasis on the individual. 


Organizational 

StructTire 


Vertical organizaticn consisting of three sequential divisions: 
Basic Skills, Transition, and Independent Study. 




BASIC SKILLS DIV. 


TRANSITION DIV. 


INDEPENDENT 
STUDY DIV. 


Distinctive Func- 
tion of Division 


To provide the basic 
communication, com- 
putation, and social 
skills essential for 
acquir.^ng knowledge 
and developing sis 
mature human beings. 


To teach pupils to 
work within the 
structure of the 
school to piirsue 
knowledge indepen- 
dently. 


To assist pupils 
piirsue meaningful 
knowledge about- 
the world in which 
they live. 


Means of Fulfill- 
ing Function 


Through the irtili- 
zation of sequential 
learning activities 
and materials. 


Through developing 
the classrorm group 
as an effective 
social syst^ for 
attaining institu- 
tional goals. 


Through providing a 
systematic frame- 
work which allows 
piq>ils to utilize 
extensive human and 
material resources 
for learning. 


Basic Ifoit of 
Organization 


Classes within the 
division, (^elf- con- 
tained classroorfls) 


Small groups with- 
in classes within 
the division. 


Individuals within 
the division. 


Organizational 
Structure of the 
Division 


Vertical (sequential 
levels), with intra- 
class flexibility 
for instruction. 


Horizontal, with 
flexible verticeil 
organization for in- 
stmction in skill 
subjects. 


Complete horizontal 
and vertical flex- 
ibility for instruc- 
tion. 


Pupil Progress 


Differentiated rates 
of progress accord- 
ing to individual 
needs and abilities, 
reassignment of pup- 
ils within division 
and to next division 
whenever appropriate 


Provisions for vari- 
ations in program 
according to indi- 
vidual needs and 
abilities . Heassif^n* 
ment of pupils with- 
in division and to 
next division when- 
ever appropriate. ( 

L 


Provision for varia- 
tions in program 
according to indi- 
vidual needs and 
abilities. Reassign- 
ment of pupils to 
secondary school at 
end of fifth, sixth, 
or seventh grade. 



Figure 6.6 Sinnmaiy of Kensington’s Formal Doctrine (p. .10 of Instituticnal Plan). 
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As has been shown, much of the doctrine emphasized the flexibility of 
both the buildlnjg and the instructional program. The provision for indivi- 
dual differences of students to the extent of schedules arranged according 
to the needs and interests of each pupil, which represented the "highly in- 
dividualized" program, was descriptive of the school. 

Individual Schemas 

In effect, we have presented already a number of instances of the for- 
mal doctrine as individual conceptions^ for the mandate reflected the superin- 
tendent's position, the foundation request was written primarily by the 
curriculum director, and the institutional plan was the principal's formal 
statement of his view of the doctrine. However, the data suggest strongly, 
as should a reading of the report to this point, that each faculty member 
held his own view of schema of Kensington. Typically each such schema 
seemed to be generated out of personal needs, early conversations about the 
school (especially with Spanman and Shelby) and early documents such as the 
A«D*I. Sketch . As the faculty convened in August^ the individual and com- 
mon experiences each had seemed to shape the conceptions a step or two fur- 
ther. As the divisions and teams went their individual ways, both geograph- 
ically avd instructionally, individual members were privy to only partial 
experiences within the totality.^ The channels of Informal communication 
were interlocked through living arrangement, e.g. , one of the Basic Skills 
team members lived with an I.S.D. and another lived with a Transition team 
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5. As we have commented, the research staff similarly had limitations 



here. 
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tBember* Itfhile thi«, and such devices as staff meetings and staff bulletins 
served connunlcatlon functions, people saw and heard only limited parts of 
the totality. The researchers were freciuently the object of "What’s going 
on over at« • «?" type of quesf?ions« Host of these they attempted to parry 
with a variety of responses, e.g.i "Why? What have you heard?". 

Perhaps the most critical outcome for the organisation was the inabil- 
ity of a nusd>er of the Individual conceptions to become merged Into a com- 
mon enou^ framework, an agreed upon Interpretation of the doctrine. Indi- 
vidual and sub-group Interpretations of this doctrine were Involved as we 
have reported in the early schism bebveen the two teams In Basic Skills, 
and In the coalition aspects of Transition and the continuing conflict In 
I.S.D. regarding differences as to teaching methods, materials, pupil con- 
trol and staff organisation. The staff was verbal and articulate In Isolat- 

* 

Ing and elaborating "reasonable but Incon^tlble" Individual Interpretations 
of what Kensington should stand for. As these Intertwined with other per- 
sonality variables and episodes in the school’s evolving social processes 
(such as the T-groups) tliey contributed to the compl . puzzle which was 
Kensington. Such processes are dlagranmed In Figure 6.7. 



Insert Figure 6,7 about here 



Content Summary 

In a sense, we are caught between these different but highly overlap- 
ping statements. On the one hand they are sources of the formal doctrine. 
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and on the other hand they are atatementa of ic. In effect, there la no 
one clear and totally accepted statement of the doctrine. Bven more vari--. 
ety occurs as we cite in other parts of our analysis the conceptions of the 
doctrine as these were held by individual staff members. The elephant is 
less than an elephant as the five men clutched it in the dark. 

I 



STRUCTURAL DIMENSIONS OF THE DOCTRINE 

i ‘ 

? 

As we analyse the doctrine apart from its substantive content, several 
structural dimensions seem significant. These include degree of formalisa- 
tion, degree of abstractness, degree of consistency, and degree of affec- 
tive tone. 



Formalisation 

We have described in some detail the nature and content of the Kens- 
j ington "point of view," its formal doctrine. As we tried to formulate the 

I conception in terms of a continuum, we found that the rephrasing as formal- 

J ised doctrine, the degree to which the "point of view" is systematized and 

codified, seemed significant. Kensington had a high degree of such formal- 

ised doctrine. Presumably, some schools have a considerably less articu- 
] lated doctrine. 

I The antecedents of this high degree of formalization seem to focus on 

a nundier of conditions. First, the fact that the school was new and had an 
innovative thrust seemed crucial as we looked at our data. Because it was 
different. It had to explain itself. In trying to explain Itself, a formal 
statement of its point of view developed. The Milford School district also 
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sought outside funds continuously, e.g», the Architectural Design Institute 
for resources and the Olds Foundation request for general support. Be- 
quests from such sources demand written statements and this enhances the 
formalization of Vhat one is trying to do." 

Within the Milford leadership, e.g.. Superintendent, Assistant Super- 
intendent, and the Kensington Principal, a strong desire existed to have an 
impact on American education. These men, individijally and collectively^ saw 
weakness in present day educational practices. They had vivid images of a 
better mode of operation. Not only did they seek to put these into prac- 
tice, but also they talked and wrote about their ideas. Such behavior 
helped to shape a more formalized doctrine. Also, and particularly within 
the Kensington faculty, Shelby had strong codifying and analytical motiva- 
tion. He tried to make conscious a wide realm of school activity. 

Finally, we saw the community conflict as an important aspect of the 
move toward a formalized doctrine. The Milford district has had a reputa'* 
tlon for many years as a community which has fought over its school program. 
Tentatively, we would argue that early attempts at the district level by 
the superintendent pushed him to verbalize and codify his position; Later, 
Shelby was forced in this same way by the patrons of the school who wanted 







to know "what was going on." 

These relations have been sketched in Figure 6.8. 



6. While we have not pursued this in detail, they have had a record 
of bond and tax problenm and squabbles in firing, rehlring and then retir* 
ing Spanman's predecessor . 
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Insert Figure 6.8 about here 



Althoueh he was copmAnM fiCF imr>n VM^ 
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terrelatlonshlps among the environniental bases discussed in the preceding 
chapter, the sources of the doctrine Indicated in the present discussion, 
and the problems of administrative leadership and true belief raised in 



later analysis, as these were part of Kensington. 

This quest for an ideology, for doctrinal nourishment, 
while general, is uneven. Organizations established in 
a stable context, with assured futures, do not feel the 
same urgencies as those bom of turmoil and set down to 
fend for themselves In undefined ways among institutions 
fearf;.! and resistant. As in individuals. Insecurity 
summons ideological reinforcements. The TVA was par- 
ticularly susceptible to this kind of insecurity because 
it was not the spontaneous product of the institutions 
in its area of operation. (1949, p. 48) 

Also, in Figure 6.8 we hypothesise some consequences of a formalized 
doctrine. Ic provides a guide to action. It aids in socializing new mem- 
bers. It tells them what the school is all about. Shelby made wide use of 



his document, the bistltutlonal ?lan, during the summer workshop. As the 
formal doctrine departs from the reality of the organization and is presen- 
ted to the public it becomes what we have called the facade. This facade 
becomes a clodc or screen covering the realities of organizational prac- 



tices. This, too, has some exceedingly Important Implications. Finally, 
the doctrine and its counterpart, the facade, has implications in recruit- 
ing new staff. 
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Figure 6s6 Implications of a formalized doctrine. 
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Affective tone 

Doctrines can be analyzed^ Irrespective of their content* In terras of 
the degree to which they have affective or propagandlstic qualities. Here 
we would distinguish between the doctrine's goals idilch necessarily commit 
the organizations to Irapliclt value systems which* in our judgraent,are ul- 
timately acts of faith In endorsing affectively certain ends In life, and 
the degree to which the doctrine is phrased in terms of emotional appeals 
which seek to persuade on Irrelevant or highly tenacious grounds. Opera- 
tionally, we presume, one might measure doctrinal documents on this affec- 
tive tone dimension by engaging in content analysis using as a format the 
usually described propagandlstic emotional appeals. 

In the Institutional Plan* the principal's document* the affective 
tone Is present but moderate* at least in comparlso.^ to the Architectural 
Design Institute's (A«D.1«) account. For instance* the former states as a 
conclusion: 

Rather than organizing on the basis of six lock-step grades, 
or even greater number of rigidly defined 'levels,* as many 
'non- graded* schools do, the vertlcax organization of Kens- 
ington Elementary school consists of three basic divisions 
with ample opportunity for flexibility between and within 
these divisions. Referred to as the Basic Skills Division, 

Transition Division, and Independent Study Division. These 
organizational units are designed to serve differentiated 
functions. The horizontal organization, or organization 
within each division, is consequently differentiated for 
maximum effectiveness, (p. 9) 

Similarly, Figure 6.5, the "From-To" diagram, contains a number of affec- 
tively oriented educational statements. The document, from A.D.I. contains 
even more significant attempts to excite the reader. 

The Initial Impact is embodied in the sweep of the build- 
ing design, spiraling out in a simulated interrogation 
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point and circling back to for the classical nautilus or 
caracole shape. Belying its customary association with 
the long*extlnct spiral cephalopoda and the 8low*inovlng 
modem snail, this shape is in fact a prototype of evo- 
lutionary progress In educational growth. It is a facil- I 

ity offering facility and speed, mobility and flexibility I 

to a nongraded, organic, fluid appraoch to Inquiry, (p. 2) I 

ihe affective tone, especially as we have seen It in the A.D.I. publi- | 

cation and later as the facade appeared, suggested several Important cau- 
tions to us. First, we have renewed our suspicions of written accounts which 



seem to strive to excite the reader. Second, we have renewed our concern ' 

‘ i 

regarding potential Incongruencies between the doctrine In its many forms 
and the organizational reality lying beneath. 

Insert Figure 6.9 about here J 



Integration 

The degree to which the content of the formal doctrine is consistent 



or Integrated seems another dimension worthy of further Invest:^ gatlon. Sev- I 

P 

eral Illustrations proved almost classical In the observations. One of the 
major goals was individual pupil decision making. A major subgoal was an 
organizational structure involving team teaching. The experienced teachers 
reacted frequently and spontaneously that they were able to provide more 
? -t'»-vldual pupil decision making In their self-contained classrooms of prior 

M 

years than they could in a team where their behavior was contingent on their 
teaching peers rather than upon their pupils. Relevant excerpts from the 
field notes appear in several parts of the report, the early descriptive 
accounts of Kensington (Chapters 2, 3 & 4) and the more systematic analysis 
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Figure 6.9 Implications of the affective tone dimensions of formal 

doctrine. 
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of team teaching in Chapter Ei^t* 

Another Illustration of inconsistency within the doctrine appears in 
the deification of the group and the individual* The doctrine argues for 
group consensus as an ultimate goal and individual action as an ultimate 
goal. The Issues and the occasions idien one was to take precedence over 
the other 9 rules about rules or norms about norms » remained a critlciil 
problem throughout the year* 

In effect, the doctrine was giving simultaneous and incompatible sig- 
nals or directions to the teachers and provoking conflict within and be® 
tween them. The staff never did entertain strong analytic attention to 
this kind of issue. 
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Insert Figure b.lO about here 



Abstractness 

Ideology may vary also in the degree to which it is abstract or con- b 

n 

Crete* Kensington's doctrine accented the abstract. Issues were treated 
at a lofty and general level* For instance, explicit concrete definitions 
of "individualised instruction" and "fully- functioning pupils" did not re- 
ceive final or agreed upon concrete operational definitions* Individualized 
instruction could be a carefully guided tutorial experience in which the 
teacher communicated specific concepts to a single pupil, or it could be a 
self-selected learning experience engaged in by one or more pupils. As a | 

language system is abstract it permits legitimate but varying concrete in- 
terpretations. A doctrine with consldernblo abstractness hypothetically 
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can provoke a wide range of such interpretations. 



Insert Figure 6.11 about here 



As we have indicated, Kensington had a further complication here in 
terms of the individual faculty member styles of problem solving* Early in 
the summer workshop some mend^ers wanted to deal with "nuts and bolts" while 
others preferred the broader philosophical strategy and tactics. The abs- 
tractness of the doctrine seemed to be both cause and effect in enlarging 
that issue. Similarly, the doctrinal content of teacher power in making de- 
cisions and the peculiar quality of educational methods in producing little 
concret^^ evidence for effectiveness played into the abstract quality of the 



doctrine. 



Complexity 

Doctrines vary in the dsgre-e to which they are simple as opposed to 
complex or complicated. We would hypothesize that Increasing intellectual 
sbility and increasing eompulsivlty of influential group members produce an 
organizational point of view which has many parts, elements, and nuances* 
Kensington's doctrine had a number of elements and each element,, for instance 
nature- of pupil- teacher interaction, had a series of components listed in 
great detail, as we tabled in Figure 6.5. 



Scope 

Related to the complexity of the doctrine is the doctrine's pervasive- 
ness or scope, that Is, how much of organizational life is covered by the 
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doctrine. In Kensington’* case it was large. Specification in goals 

covered the total child and speelficatton in proeedares covered the whole 

day and a oultitnide of ways of behaving— teasilng, ungradedness, no tent- 
books, and so forth. 



FlextbtH^y 



Flexibility has two kinds of sub- Issues connected with It. One of 
these is the aesiblllty or rigidity with which individuals hold to the 
specific content of the doctrine. For Instance, early in Kensington's his- 
tory, the suaaier woiScehop, Shelby was most reluctant to depart from the lo- 
stltutional Ran and to create with the faculty new and different struc- 
tures. The other sub- issue and the central one for the point concerning 
flexibility, is the degree of changeableness of the doctrine. For Instance, 
to cloak the point in good and bad words, a doctrine which is unyielding or 
unchangeable is "rigid" and a doctrine which changes constantly. is "overly 
pliant" or "vacillatory." The "right" amount of changeableness is "flex- 
ible." We would hypothesise that doctrines vary in the degree to vdiich 
they are changeable and this has important consequences for the organisa- 
tion whose social structure and activities are changing rapidly as was that 
of Kensington. 

The Issues in the relationship between adbilnlstratlve behavior and the 

doctrinal flexibility is highll^ted in Selsnick^s coanent from TVA and the 
^rass Roots . 



^ng the many and pressing responsibilities of leadership, 
there arises the need to develop a Weltanschauung, a general 
view of the organisation's position and role among its con- 
temporaries. For organlaatlons are not unlike personalities: 
the search for stability and meaning, for security, is 
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unremitting. It is a search which seems to find a natural 1 

conclusion in the achievement of a set of morally sustain- 
ing ideas, ideas ^Ich lend support to decisions which must | 

rest on compromise and restraint. Organizations, like 
men, are at crucial times involved in an attempt to close 
the gap between what they wish to do and what they can do. 

It is natural that, in due course, the struggle should be 

Aaa Vdk «a ik wvaaw4»**ca VJkwaa 

and the ability. This new equilibrium may find its form- 
ulation and its sustenance in ideas which reflect a soft- 
ened view of the world. The ethic of revolt, of thor- | 

cughgoing change, assumes that human and institutional \ 

materials are readily malleable and that disaffection 
from current modes of thought and patterns of behavior 
can be long sustained in action. But leadership must 
heed the danger of strain and disaster as recalcitrance 
and Inertia exert their unceasing pressures; in doing so, 
it may see wisdom in the avovjal of loyalty to prevailing 
codes and established structures. The choice. Indeed, 
may often lie between adjustment and organizational sui- 
cide. (1949, pp. 48-49) 

In the Spring of the year, the successes of parts of the program (especially 
in Basic Skills), the nourishment of enthusiamm through outside attention, 
and the Milford district-wide attempts for a large scale curriculum project 
contributed to the heightening of the Curriculum Committees activity and a 
return to doctrinal considerations rather thso to an expenditure of energy 
and resources on the day to day programmatic aspects of instructional mate- 
rials and procedures. Kensington's choice, as it were, was not to change 
the doctrine. 



Uniqueness 

Doctrines vary along a dimension of "run-of-the-mill” to uniqueness. 

As one looks at a number of schools, one can see important variation on 
this dimension. Kensington ideology was not commonplace; it's point of 
view was unusual in the variety of ways about which we have talked at length 
already, and which we raise especially in the next chapters, unique doc- 
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trine along with other aspects of uniqueness, e*g«, the physical structure 
of the building nakes’fihe school vitable, attracts a particular kind of 
staff and so forth* 



CONSEQUBHCBS OF THB OOCTRIMB 

As with all of our concepts, the models specifying antecedents and con- 
sequences indicate multiple hypotheses* These relationships seem viable in 
our data and we offer them as testable propositions for the realities of 
other educational organizations* At we developed the analysis ic seemed to 
fall comfortably into the context provided by our general conception of 
manifest and latent functions and dysfunctions* 

Manifest Functions 

Guide to action 

A formal doctrine contains statements of goals and objectives toward 
which one strives* Also it contains subgoals to be approached **on the way” 
toward the mors general and ultimate objectives* Similarly, it contains 
specification of means, alternatives in action, in social structure, in 
procedures which contain hypothetically high probabilities of attaining the 
goals* la effect, it is a plan, a guide to individual action and group 
activity* Kensington's formal doctrine possessed this manifest function* 

The building was built according to the building specifications* The August 
workshop was run according to the Institutional Plan* Though school was 
opened la t^aporary quarters, the dimensions of the beginning, as we have 
noted, occurred in terms of divisional and team understanding and interpre- 
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tatlon cf the doctrine. The doctrine had a potency which could not be de> 



nied. The structures fostered by the doctrine often contained a nuiaber of 



dysfunctions » as we have argued in detail at other points in the report. 
Group, norms 

Formal doctrine in its ultimate sense becomes the codified policies 
and rules cf the bureaucracy as stated in manuals of standard operating pro- 
cedures. Group norms reflect the same kinds of issues, except they usually 
are the informal statements of "the wa> we do things around here." The 



congruence of these two systems has been the subject of a fair amount of 
research and discussion. Relatively less has been said of the interdepen- 
dency in the development of each. One of the more graphic illustrations 
was reported by hcGregor and Arensberg and reanalyzed by Homans in the 



Human Group . As the "electrical equipment company" was analyzed in the 
latter volume, the formal organizational charts reflected an earlier period 












i 
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in the organization's history while the company norms reflected the issues 
of a number of years of survival during difficult and complex environmental 
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were the issues with which the faculty struggled throu^out the year. 

In Jackson's (1960) ters^y norms did not crystallize within the staff. 
Staff turnover was at a high rate even before the end of the first year, 
e.g., Kirkham was replaced and Larsen, his replacement, was temporary; 

Linda Joined the I*S*D* staff at mid*year; Jack became ill in the Spring 
and was replaced for several months by Lee, a long term substitute; Slaine 
was married mid-year and left in the spring; Sarah took her place. The con- 
flict and interpersonal difficulties contributed heavily to this lack of 
norm crystallization. Some subgoupss did work well together and frienddhip 
groups developed also. These tended to give a picture of norm and>iguity, 
a special case of low crystallization. 

Latent Dysfunctions 

Cloaking of organizational realities 

A well-codified and an abstract doctrine has a number of functions. 

7 

One of these is the cloaking of organizational realities. In this usage 
we would ar^e that every organization to seme degree masks its internal 
functioning to its public. We hypothesize that the asore formalised the doc- 
trine becomes and the more internal problems that exist, the greater the 
degree of seeking that will occur. By internal problems we mean, at Kens- 
ingtont the severe staff conflict, especially in the Independent Study Divi- 
sion, and the difficulties the divisions had In implementing the program as 



7. This point is essentially Selznick's (1949). Corroboration in the 
Kensington case extends the generality of the argument . 
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defined Initially. Additional impetus to the cloaking of activities was 

** 

|j the continuoua "battle" with at least a minority of vocal parents and din* 

trict residents whose biases about education were in conflict wi^ one or 
more elements of the program. 

As consequerices, inaccuracies in perception of the realities of the 
school and ;^arental frustration developed. This, in turn, prevented the 
building of long term support for the school as well as for the district 
leadership. These implications are diagrammed in Figure 6* 12. 



Innert Figure 6.12 about here 



Self-deception 

At least since the Freudian revolution, language systems have been 

seen as possible vehicles for self-deception rationalizations « An ideology 

or group belief with its concomitant social support possesses increased 

strength to carry out such consequences as self-deception. 

In his trenchant style, Hoffer (1951) draws the picture of the extr^ce 

condition in the relation of doctrine to self-deception. 

All active tsass movements strive, therefore, to interpose 
a fact proof screen between the faithful and the realities 
of the world. They do this by claiming that the ultimate 
and absolute truth is already embodied in their doctrine 
and that there is no truth or certitude outside it. The 
^acts on which the true believer bases his conclusions 
must not be derlvec from his experience or observation 
but from holy writ. (p. 75) 



The modal member of Kensington wap not this extrci^, althou^ some indivi- 
dual staff mend^ers were. As we analyze in detail later in the discussion 
entitled "On trae belief in an innovative organization," Kensington did 
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have such a quality to It. The focmal doctrine seems to contribute to the 
masking of reality to the members of the system. 

4 

In retrospect, as we reflect upon the party described in the introduc- 
tory epilogue, a number of the elements described in Festinger ^ When 
Fgyhecy Fails seem to have occurred at Kensington. Strong belief, ccmolt- 
ment in action, specific implementation or ties to the real world, discon- 
firmations, and social support were critical elements. For at least a ml- 



O 

nority of the staff, witness comments by John and Jean in Chapter One, the 



phenomenon described by Festinger occurred < 



The Facade. Functions and Dysfunctions 



The events xdiich determine major aspects of an organization's social 
structure vary in the degree to which they begin as fortuitous and mundane 
conditions. Also they vary in the decree to which they are outside the 
innediate control of the participants in the system. The dislodged pebble 
xfhich cumulates into an avalanche is not a bad analogy. One piece of the 
facade, a public face of Kensington, relates to the Daily Star's cover 
story. Another piece lies in the hundrees of visitors who spent part of a 
day in the building. Just before Christmas the data were these. 



The day, generally, has been an interesting one. A Daily 
news reporter was nosing around to get information 
for a Sunday supplement feature story for some time in 
January. The photographer will be here the first week in 



8. At this point in tiaa, the numbers are not easy to ascertain infor- 
mally. Post- experimental Year II contacts, as this report is being written, 
suggest that this could be a majority phenomenon. 
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January. It will be interesting to see what coases of 
this in terms of the public image of the school as op® 
posed to the more personal , private day-to-day image 
that we have been developing. Eugene also was shewing 
around some friends of hia who are school people in 
Canada. Today's bulletin carried with it also a state- 
ment about observers in this school and the need to plan 
for chese people and schedule thea. I’m struck fey the 
facade that they must see on these one day shots. I 
quizzed the reporter as to the genesis of the story 
and apparently the Sunday supplement news editor lives 
in this part of town and has seen and been familiar with 
the development of the building and thou^t it might be 
a good idea. It apparently was as informal as that. 

He coomented also that they have a difficult time get- 
ting newsworthy and particularly photography-worthy 
articles on schools and this one is especially appro- 
priate for that. (12/23) 

As we use the concept » facade refers to the image that the school pre- 
sents to the several publics. Kensington was a hi^ly visable school. 

Prior to our study, the board hired a superintendent who was articulate and 
bright, a "comer," to use a colloquial phrase. He held strong interests in 
developing in the 2Q.lford School District a unique, novels snd ultra con- 
temporary educational program. Kensington was a major part of this. 

Through the consultants at A.D.I. and their publications the school attained 
an initial vlsabllity. Thus, the first image of the school was projected. 

As this attracted increased attention, further aspects of the formal doc- 
trine were needed, were available and were utilized to present the lomge of 
the school. As awards were won for architectural design, popular news 



me^ia began to describe the program which was equally unique. The process 



ing and the superintendent's intentlo&s for national leadership by Mlford 






spiraled 



Theoretically, the uniqueness of the physical structure of the build' 



created an initial visabllity. With this visablllty came increased atten- 



I 





tion find the need for a codified point of view, the formal doctrine. How- 
ever, aa our descriptive materials will indicate the day to day functioning 
reality was not totally congruent with the doctrine. This led to the spe- 
cial ‘^public face** which centered on intentions, *'what we are trying to do** 
and special atypical concrete instances which illustrated these intentions. 

The facade produced many important outcomes. On the one hand the lo- 
cal and national acclaim was a hearty stimulant to flagging spirits . The 
newspaper and magazine accounts brought commentary about **our school" from 
parents, relatives, and friends. The complex process of social approval 
and identity development for the individual staff asisber in relationship to 
his occupation of teaching seemed hi^ly significant. The energizing as- 
pect was noted early in January* 



I 



Today was the day that the Daily Scar photographer was out 
in the Milford school district and at Kensington. How much 
he was a *'eausal agent" 1 don't know and how much resides 
In the fact that 1 observed the Basic Skills team of 4, but 
today the school looked and operated much more like a thriv- 
ing, ongoing enterprise. As 1 walked in I noted that the 
bicycles were being put over on the side where the kids had 
been instructed to put them«». The play area had been hosed 
down and was relatively clean and the heaters, except for 
two or three were all working. The perception core was full 
of busy kids who were reading, working on reports, and active 
in this regard rather than fussing with the models and play- 
ing with games. The language arts program in the Basic 
Skills team moved readily, easily, and with a real flair as 
well as seemingly with important learning outcomes for the 
children. As I walked out of the building, John had his 
mats on the stage of the play area and the kids were tuinbling 
and were doing exercises. The photographer was taking pic- 
tures of the children with the colorful backdrop of the 
wall behind the staging area. Perhaps the school was just 
putting its best foot forward for the visitors and the 
photographer. Be that as it may, when the best foot for- 
ward is so put, it is a very good one. (1/6) 

By the cloaking of organizational realities, we have reference to a biased 

or partial picture of the organization. The field notes contained refer- 
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ences to National Weekly * s article on the school. The journalist spent a 
week in the school in January and the feature article appeared in early sum- 
mer. 



As I read the article I am struck by a feeling I had in 
earlier public presentationas ^hile i^st of the material 
in the article Is true, there is an erroneous conception 
developed through the lack of what is said. For instance, 
the title of the article reads **A school where children 
teach themselves." Without question, in some parts of ISD 
a number of children are engaged in such activities and 
are teaching themselves. This seems particularly true in 
David's and Linda's rooms. This is most certainly not 
true in the Basic Skills, in Transition, and in at least 
half of ISD. Similarly, the sub-heading of the article. 

"Strange things happen within this strange looking build- 
ing c With teachers only leading the way, kids fron 6 

to 12 decide whether to do advanced math, study the phi- 
losophy of communism, or measure the diameter of the sun* 

Best of all, says the school, they are learning how to 
learn." Without question, there has been some election 
of math, althou^ one would need to define carefully 
"advanced," if this were to be applicable* Also without 
question, some of the children studied the philosophy of 
conminism* And I imagine some of them discussed measuring 
the diameter of the sun, althou^ I have no direct recol- 
lection of this. The majority of the children did not do 
any one of these three things* Of the major options which 
the author did not suggest and many of the pupils electee' 
were spending considerable time working with the tape 
recorders, playing with the art supplies, and passing the 
time of day. (6/24) 

Other critical conmenta we would make on the public Image are Inadequate 

discriminations between intention and reality in the program. Isolation of 

atypical teachers who were not representative of the majority, and inade- 




quate normative data to make comparisons of such items as frequency of dis- 
cipline problems* Hypotheses concerning the sources and consequences of 
the facade are presented in Figure 6.13* Elements in the diagram, e.g*, 
formal doctrine, must be integrated with prior discussion for additional 
antecedents and implications* 
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Insert Figure 6*13 about here 



Conclusion 



To complement our observations and analjrsis we present a brief summary 
of Selznick's position on "official doctrine" as he saw it in his study of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 



Insert Figure 6«14 about here 



This discussion we have codified in Figure 6.14. Such a model indicates 
similarities across organizations and is suggestive for a more extended 
comparative organizational theory. 
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Chapter Seven 



Issues la a Middle Range- theory of Educational Administration 



AR IKTEOIRJCirOBy CASE 



1 cua vt4* cs -pAtjr /*«ir»^a*Pn1l <^ogmr»'fT\'h4nro 

V# WV«M Vlh9 X* A W W N#W»r«* W A ^ W-. W ^ 



and analytical accounts of administrators in action. Perhaps the most 
exciting of these is Argyris* Executive leadership s As in all case studies, 
the particular situation in which the administrator operates is a very 
critical part of the story. This particularistic quality demands that 
numerous such investigations he carried out and collated if case studies 
are to have value for a more sophisticated theory of administration. The 
reader ’vd.ll recall Argyris* executive coining into a company where survival 
was a real and serious issue, at least in the view of the central adminis- 
tration, for the company was losing money to a severe degree. While some 
phases of worker morale were high, the supervisory personnel were so 
demoralized that many of the people in the organization preferred not to 
he promoted to supervisors. Argyris suggests that these positions had 
been "undermined" because workers had direct access to the former adminis- 
trator and the intermediary supervisors were effectively by-passed. In 
this earlier era, the organization 

• . . was administered loosely by a benevo.lent, kindhearted 
man. He administered the organization like a * corner drug 
store* to quote one of the employees, (p. xii). 

In his account of the new regime, Argyris neatly describes the adminis- 
trative process from three points of view: The ’’neutral" outsider or 

researcher’s position, the private and internal world of the leader 
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himseXf and third, the viewpoint of the supervisors, that group of first 

line and adddle nanagement supervisors whom the leader set out to bolster 
and to su^ort as key elements in his chain of command. In this particular 
ease, the behavioral picture emerges of an executive who constantly 
interact?, vigorously cranands, lives as though he were totally organization 
centered, treats his subordinates (the sv®ervlsors) in a highly indivi- 
dualized style, emphasizes the present, and sets realistic goals. The 
subjective picture indicates that the leader saw himself as bold, firm, 
hard working, and ambitious. He wanted a st^ervlsory staff that was 
close to him and respected by their subordinates. The conseauences of 
uhis kind of administration were multiple and varied. Production was high. 
Tension was high also. Most of the supervisors were not conscious of the 
source of the tension and viewed "the boss" as an excellent leader, "one 
of the best in the business." Many held ambivalent personal feelings 
toward him. The supervisors were highly dependent on the leader. The now 
of information upjard was highly selective. Cooperation among supervisors 
was minimal; however, hostility was not present. While many of the men 
hunted and fished together, Argyris did not see intimacy or close personal 
friendships. PinaUy, as the plant became profitable and as the super- 
visors behaved the way the leader wanted, the leader's behavior began to 

Shift. 

Our purposes in presenting this brief synopsis of Ar^ris* study is to 
indicate: l) the need for a multitude of concrete cases analyzing the 
administrative process; 2) inages of the varied situations in which adminis- 
trative behavior takes place; 3) the importance of knowing the schema and 
the decision-making lying behind the overt administrative behavior; 4) the 
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accent on processes over time, ,g., today bad a yesterday and Tdll bave a 
tomorrow; and 5) the multiple consequences of ar^ administrative act or 
series of acts, and the fact that these consequences have varying ’’good-bad’* 
evaluations depending on the several criteria against \diich they might be, 
and usTially are, compared, 

# 

In short, our observations on the administrative process at Kensington 
are intended to reveal the nuances and complexities in another particular 
situation and to suggest concepts and hypotheses toward a more powerful 
middle range theory of educational administration. 



I 



ASPECTS OP THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 



The Theoretical Quest 



Fermentation, agitation and unrest characterize the state of educa- 
tional administrative theory today. The shift from an evaluative to an 
analytical orientation began forcefully in 1957 with the first UCEA 
Si. Inar and the collection of its papers edited by Halpin (1957) • More 



recently, leaders in the field have spoken to a series of issues in the 



1 . 1 

N.S.S.E, Yearbook, Behavioral science and educational administration. VTe 



do not pretend to be administrative theorists, yet we have been interested 
in leadership, group process, and the psychology of teaching processes for 
sometime, and we found ourselves tailing field notes and making interpre- 
tive asides about the process of administration. In a sense we were 
listening to the muted voice of Andrew Halpin as he wrote, in his usual 



Some theorists (e.g. Halpin, I 965 ), feel that the fermentation 
stopped early and insipidly in this volume. 
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deft style. 



“ progress report. . . iRie fact that these 
rmulations are not aH. polished to a high gloss does not 
shying our ideas with you. Perhaps you, 
too, wlU hear the Lorelei song, and try your own hand at 
theory development. (1958, p. xiv,) 

tic^^4is°^yf original research proposal stated our inten- 

In the proposed study, the principal’s decision m a ici n g 
role wiU he a focal point in the light of the novel 

design, the demand for instructional innovation, 
majority of teachers new to the system. 5y capi- 
talizing on these events, idiich should highlight the 
issues, we should he able to criticize and extend the theory 
of decision ^ing as it has been applied in education, e.g. 
-^diainx strative Theory in Education . 

We sailed, heard the song, and know not what rock we have struck and been 
destroyed upon* 



I 



Beyond Efficiency 

In a small hook entitled Leadership in Administration , Selznlck (I956) 
develops the thesis that the higher one is in the admiristrative hierarchy, 
the less significant becomes the logic of efficiency, the correlation of 
meanf with settled and accepteu ends, and the more one needs to shift one’s 
perspective to that of statesman, ”... a concern for the evolution of 
the organization as a whole, including its changing alms and capabilities.” 
(p» 5 )* While, to our knowledge, Shelby was not aware of the Selznick 
volume, nor did he phrase his point of view in these terms, his behavior 
indicates that he pursued this alternative. The particular pieces of 
evidence which seem most persuasive to this interpretation include the 
selection of the alternative of grandeur, (or, better, the strong support 
and high degree of ccaaplementarity of interests on this point among 
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Spamaan, Cohen, and Shelby), the creation of the document taiown as the 
institutional p3^, and the persistent pursuit of the curriculum committee 
which struggled throughout ..the year with the tough Issues of the goals 

and broad saeana of public education# * 

Within professional education, a strong argument for this kind of 
reconceptualisation of the principal’s role and a reconstituting of the 
organizational structure of the school has been made by Schaefer (196?) 

} 

as he describes the school as a center of in<iuiiy# fhe school must chang 
from a dreary factoiy-me organization into a milieu ^ere students learn 
to inquire, in pait, because inquiry is in the air, that is, they observe 
and partake of the faculty's inquiry into the exciting and difficult 
problems of teaching and learning. The administrator’s task falls into 
conceiving, nurturing and vitalizing such a vorld for staff aaid students. 

While we make later (in Chapter Eight) an intensive analysis of 
idealism at Kensington in the context of the innovative school, this is 
not the totality of the task. "True belief" is only part of the story. 

The remainder we would couch in this domain of administrative strategy; the 



thesis is suggested \yy Selznick’s (1957) analysis as he distin^,uishes 
between organizations and institutions. In brief, our data and interpreta- 
tion suggests that Shelby treated Kensington as an institution rather than 
as an organization. To put the distinction in Selznick’s words; 

. . . organizations are technical instruments, designed as 
ueans to definite goals. They are judged on ^^Sineering 
premises; they are expendable. Institutions, whether c - 
ceived as groups or practices, may be P^3.y engineered, 
they have also a ’natural* dimension. They are products 
interaction and adaptation; they beccmie the receptacles of 
gmup idealism; they are less readily expendable, (pp. 2l-2d/. 
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In the case of true belief the organization is the receptacle of idealism 



before the organization exists. The doctrine, the ideology, the individual 
conceptions are built out of individual dreams rather than out of organiza- 
tional realities. The day to day processes of interaction and adaptation 
have not occurred and the stuff of firm and continuing institutionaliza- 



tion has not arisen. Consequently, “when the organization meets its 
problems, its rivalries, its disagreements, and its failures it has no way 
to turn, but back upon the doctrine which provides temporary sustenance, 
if it be sustenance at all. 

In the context, then, of leadership strategies, we would formulate 
an hypothesis that organizational leadership, the concern for surviva’’ , 
for interpersonal goals, and for efficiency (the technology of adjusting 
means to given ends) must precede, or be given heavy accent early, in 
contrast to institutional leadership which must take the surviving, 
efficient, organization and reformulate its goals toward broader, deeper, 
or higher goals. In effect, the kind of administrative encumbent and the 
time in the organizational history interact significantly. Further, the 
consequences involved in the election of statesman alternative must be 
considered in the light of the initiation and development of an organization, 
the ’'true b^ief” conponents of vision and statesmanship, the problems of 
resources, and the mechanisms available for the problems of efficiency 




Several of these iipplications are suggested in Figure 7.1 



Insert Pig. 7,1 about here 
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As W 2 refiecfe tipon this kind of analysis, it may be that the very 
content of the formal doctrine at Kensington prohibited the operationali- 
zing g d utilization of such an hypothesis. As we think further we seem to 
be iE5>licit2y assuming some varient of the gradualist hypothesis, in 
contrast to the alternative of grandeur, regarding social change. 



Specific Aspects of Administrative Behavior 



As we observed at ifensington,a number of recurring specific dimensions 
of administrative behavior arose. We tried to define these both concep- 
tually and operationally. Prom this point we tried to identify relevant 
antecedents and consequences. Our theoretical bias suggests that these 
hypotheses, codified for the most part in pictorial models, are Importnat 
points of departure for verificational research. 

Perceptual, awareness s being on top of the sit^Jation 

in the summary notes, ;just before the move to the new building, one 
of the teachers, commented seriously about a concern for properi^ destruc- 
tion. This generated in the observer some reflections on communication 
within the staff, ihe latter ideas raised an important dimension of 
administrative behavior, "being on top of the situation.’* 



After having been at Basic Skills and ISD, X’m on my way to 
the new building. VJhile at ISD I had a few moments to talk 
with one of the teachers who came over to see me. He ex- 
pressed a personal and private opinion which he had not 
talked about to the rest of the staff concerning idiat he 
calls respect for property. Ihis arose when I made a 
comment about how pretty the building was and he returned 
that he felt unhapjy about letting the kids in the bulldii g 
for fear of Tdiat they %dll do to it. He sees respect for 
property as one of the fundamental aspects of our society 
and he sees these kids as not having it. (LMS— inteipre« 
tiveiy, to me, what he*s saying 'suggests the important 
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impact of the nature of the fr?'.adom that they have given 
the children and how this had led to a misuse and wasting 
of materials and resources and to the la^ ' of concern 
about the "nice things" that they have in the school. 

This point should be made in conjunction with how dif- 
ferent X saw these kids as coiapared to the downtown kids 
at the beginning of the year. This is especially true in 
regard to their hostility and their destructive behavior 
which X see as much less at Kensington, } 

Another interesting Ei^ect of his comment is that he ob- 
viously was speakirg with considerable emotion, consider- 
able ccncem and yet he hasn*t raised this with anyone 
else in the building. In a staff that has a point of 
vi'fiw and philosophy of freedom and of hl^ communication 
1 levels, etc* he’s, in effect, giving evidence of the 

I fact that the people don’t talk about significant events 

I of this kind. In ISD the divisions are so deep and so 

i great that you, in effect, have an aggregate of people who 

■ are interdependent yet isolated. In a sense this is 

i reflected also in Eugene’s relationship to the group. He 

seems to have no "feel" for the pulse of the division. 

One might guess that this is suggested a‘'.so by his adminis- 
trative 1 ng of the space allocation and also about 
what seemed to he in 5 )licit in a Basic Skills comment over 
the moving of the ditto machine. The latter is very 
vital to them and .they have apparently no control over it, 
Eugene, apparently without realizing it^ is going to create 
some serious problems for an of them there. In effect, 
it seems to me, that we need a concept of the order of 
I ’*being on top of the situation" which seems to be having 

the necessary knowledge about the desires and the wants of 
the individuals in the sub groups; having knowledge about 
j how things hook i:^); and, at the same time, having some 

kind of resources to control this and to influence it so 
that you may come out in some kind of conglomerate 
OK fashion, (3-2/4) 



Insert Fig, 7.2 about here 



First things first 

An old cliche states that one should carry out "first things first." 
However, the cliche does not specify criteria for determining what is 
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first and ‘what is second. In part perceived pressing needs of group 

members might become such a criterion. In this manner, an administrator 

could facilitate the progress of the groi^). 

At the close of the school I “was to attend a Basic Skills 
team 4 meeting. This got rearranged because Eugene had 
scmeone fr<mi the Webster Publishing Con5>any in to demon • 
strato a text on program reading. Literally, none of the 
four was interested in seeing thi.s at this time. They all 
thought it was more desirable to engage in a team meeting, 

Wanda, who had gone out of the room and who brou^t back the 
word, said that it wasn't a request, that it was an order. 

As she put it, there was no choice. Second, the Basic SkiUs 
team k is operating under pretty much a catch as catch can 
individual fashion at this point. They have not met during 
the holidays nor have they met today to any great degree 
before school started. They were eager to have a team meeting 
so that they could begin to do some things in correlated 
fashion. Also, it's the understanding that they are no 
longer to have C3iris to help them, I*m not sure how firm 
this is but this is the way they seem to understand it. This 
means that they have got to redivide the reading groups so 
that they can pick up the kids she's been working with. This 
win increase, according to Wanda, the size of their gruttps 
to about 30. She feels this is too large. (l/J+) 

Perceptual conflict 

In literature, one of the most sensitive accomplishments of the past 
few decades, occurred in Lawrence Burrell's "Alexandria, Quartet," In four 
novels Burrell unfolds the lives of a group of people from the individual 
perceptual frameworks of four menibers of the group. In this manner, the 
total experience has a beauty and a subtlety seldom portrayed. As partici- 
pant observers at Kensington we had much the same view of the totality. 

We moved from event to event and conversation to conver*?ation, each time 
trying to see through the eyes of the particular faculty member. Again 
and again we were struck by the differences and conflicts in perception 
which had important inqjllcations in the dynamics of the school. For 
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instance, shortly before Christmas, and after the move to the new building: 

Pat also talked a bit about how the Transition Division mem- 
bers described themselves as the "forgotten division.” What 
these feelings amount to seems to be something like this: back 

when we needed help over at the Hillside School, none was ever 
there and we fumbled and stumbled about. We gradually made 
sense out of it and began to work out a means of organization 
and of handling the problems. Now we are gradually getting 
on top of it and we don’t need or want any help. Also, we 
don t need and don’t want any kind of outside direction that 
would tell us how we ought to do things. 

If this be really true and if Eugene’s earlier comments today 
about his feeling that some of the staff don’t appreciate the 
freedom he s given them also be trvie, then we have an inter- 
esting situation of quite different perceptions of the same 
events and a good bit of feeling attached to these perceptions. 

This suggests a very important problem in the basic psychology 
of conflict and of administrative organization and possibly of 
consulting. The differences lie not so much in some kind of 
intrinsic personality problems of anyone, but in relatively 
simple, but varying, perceptions of the same series or sets 
of events and the attachment of these with considerable feel- 
ings, both positive and negative, and the magnification of 

spiraling, sequential way which leaves 
the individuals at a total standoff or inability to carry out 
any kind of common effort. If this is so, it then suggests 

® whole series of human relations problems 
which can be solved with minimal effort by the providing of 
experiences that will alter these perceptions either through 
conversation or through activities of one kind or another. 

( 12 / 22 ) 

Whether more or less of this occurred at Kensington than in any other 
school or realm of life, we do not know. Nonetheless, we were impressed 
by its omnipresence and its significance in the functioning of the staff. ^ 
Figure 7.3 focuses on this issue from the reference point of the adminis- 
trator who has sources of information which can contribute to the solution 
of the perceptual conflict. As these sources 



particularly significant in a situation where the doc- 
trine accents faculty decision mal$:irig perogatlves. 
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are restricted to any great degree then his processes of decision makiiig 
and his influence attempts will be correspondingly restricted. 



•r* t. -n^ 



xxiBtsm& figure acouG nere 



Incongruity 

Even in a formal doctrine as well codified as Kensington’s inconsis- 
tencies existed* But beyond these, special problems occurred in the 
application of the doctrine to specific situations and problems. For 
instance, early in the year, a number of occasions occurred when Shelby 
supported a substantive position ''f David Nichols which was in ccaaflict 
with the majority opinion of 2.S.D* The conflict in going with the 
majority, Kensington’s democratic thrust, versus following the substantive 
thrust e*g* an interpretation of individualization, of the institutional 
plan or formal doctrine often resulted in the latter alternative being 
chosen. Such a difficult choice seomed to produce perceptions of incon- 
gruity and frustration* 



Insert Figure 7.4 about here 



Social science doesn’t speak clearly to such i-eal and excruciating 
dilemmas. Jackson (i960) mi^t well argue for meta norms, that is rules 
about rules. Influence theorists would indicate as does Schachter (1957) 
that a sequenced series of processes of deviation, of communication, and 
of rejection would occur* Merei (1948) might esrtrapolate frcm his 
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preschool study that leaders must join the groi^j and become full-fledged 
members before attempting to change the group, Selznick (1949) would see 
the latter as a special instance of co-optation* ^Pheorists of formal 
organization (Baiimrd, 194?) mi^t never have allowed such a doctrinal 
dilemma to occur. 



Occasions for invor vention 

As we have described, during the last few days of November aiid the 
first few days of December, KensL^jton began to rustle and tremble as the 
impending move to the new building arrived.' To the casual onlooker, 
moving to new quarters may seem a simple phenomenon. To the investigators, 
issues of administrative strategies and tactics were apparent 5 our biases 
suggested that implications- -our notions of anticipated and unanticipated 
consequences—could accrue from such a change as a move to the new and 
long-desired quarters. 

Another point of some interest is the way in which Eugene has 
figured to move. If the building is not totally done, and I 
still can*t believe that it will be, there is the question of 
the handling of all the minor inconveniences and the little 
difficulties, and whether this rd.ll impede the program. The 
question is whether it would be better to wait another week 
or two weeks and go in full dress or whether it * s better to go 
in and limp awhile in the new quarters, I think my own bias, 
and I*m not sure of the reasons at the moment, would lie with 
the waiting for it to be totally ready and the more systematic 
decisionmaking in planning before you go in. They have 
limped so much, for so long, that to engage in more, and in the 
context of the new building which is supposed to solve many of 
the problems, seems to ine to be a bit on the tragic side, for 
a M)Ye of the more stable units and a solidifying of those 
would then become an anchor about which you coxJld integrate the 
more troubled spots. 

There are some interesting organizational stragegy questions here 
as to how you pls^ from strength and how you perceive your strength 
and what particular goals you have. (12/3 ) 
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Later In the same day, (l«?/3), the observers have just finished a 
brief visit to the building and the potential consequences of the move 
receive the following comments: 

!Phe building is so far from being ready that it is going 

to create » firnofl lyio yiv Ame vt 

Vr ,• MlX^JLmS^UVCXl jJX, ^^JL'CUU# 

The issue that keeps coming back to me again and again is 
that their getting involved, once again, in situations that 
are not ready or are not prepared for them. And in what 
should be a beautiful and happy move to a crystallized physical 
setting which can inclement the kind of program they want seems 
very like3y to degenerate into a move to another ’’almost 
ready” kind of temporary setting that must be lived with for 
the momenta This will take some of the edge and some of the 
excitement and some of the novelty off of the new building. 

And What could be a real plus in terms of having them get on 
top of the world again will probably be a minus, (12/3) 

Further aspects of the strategy of moving arose in the observer *s 

speculations two days later, early on Saturday morning. 

This morning as X drive in I*m trying to make sense out of 
some of the odds and ends left over from the images of the 
move in the last two days. For some reason the image that 
gets aroused is that of Sherif*s book on the robber* s cave 
e3q)eriment'. The genesis of the inter team hostility was on 
grounds other than the con^etitiveness introduced by an 
outsider *or. by a leader. In a sense, though, the North and 
the South teams were fighting over the scarce resources. 

Or better, th^ soon came to be fighting over that 
Whereas, initially, the problems arose in difficulty in 
points of view, in ends and means, and in holding to 
commitments. A very interesting problem would be to try 
to conceptualize superordinate goals Which would, in effect, 
eliminate this. Perhaps Eugene missed a very great oppor- 
tunity. You have a "naturally defined” starting all over 
again which could have been generalized to a whole series 
of other things. As far as I know, this has not occurred 
and the opportunity if not taken this morning or this 
afternoon will be gone forever. This poses an interesting 
problem for the leader *s role in that it puts him in the 
position of being able to perceive the problem, perceive 
the alternatives open to the solution of the problem, some 
of Which could be derived from theories such as Sherif *s, 
and then begin to implement these in some kind of fashion 
where he has legitimate power and authority. It becomes 
even more interesting since Eugene has given away most of 
that legitimate power and authority. Seemingly he has 
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lost credits not only l}ecau8e hs gave them avay^ hut because 
the handling of many of the it>utlne administrative choxes has 
been so t3P0ublesc»e« (12/5) 

In short, the theoretical point which we seem to he reaching for 
- concerns the use of naturally occurtfag hreahs,' episodes, which every- 
one perceives as such, as an administrative lever, an optimal time for 
intervention. Presumably the changing environment presents such oppor- 
tunities to all organizations, althou^ perhaps more frequently to some 
than to others* Althou^ the observers had not realized it at the time, 
this same phenomenon seemed to he operating in the Transition Division 
and the Basic Skills Divdsion* The notes record the issues this way: 

Another item occurred during the coffee break when I was 
talking with Meg, Dan, and Claire, They are concerned 
about the limited space they will have and' the fact that 
they are going to have to work as one large unit, Claire 
and Meg also indicated to Dan that he would not be able 
to bring along his boxes, caves, and \diatever. There ;Just 
wouldn*t be space, I was struck then and also later in the 
general meeting by what I would call "shrewish wife” mode 
of addressing and talking to him. 




A coD^le of things occurred which should he mentioned. 

One of these surrounds the final agreement among the two 
representatives of the Basic Skills sub-teams— Carla and 
Sue— to work together on some kind of a Christmas program 
for the whole Basic Skills Division, Sue even made a 
comment of keeping the spirit of the season, or something 
very close to that, (12/5) 




In a sense, the two illustrations present a negative and a positive 
illustration of our more general point. 

In a final illustration, we generalize the occasion to any episode 
characterized by flux. 




All of this is to suggest that once again Eugene has a 
very clear opportunity to move in and shape the policy 
and the programs of the school, intuitively, the general 
principle seems to be that whenever there is flux and 
uncertainty, then the chances for influence are increased. 
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I'Jhenever there is an equilibrium ■which is reasonably stable, 
then the possibilities are correspondingly reduced. Latently, 

I presume there is an assumption concerning satisfactions 
accruing to individuals and the fact that this produces a 
reasonably stable equilibrium* A point of attack on this 
might ■well be Kurt Lewin*s old notion of unfreezing and 
freezing the quasi-stationaiy equilibrium. 1*11 ha^ve to 
■go back and check, this and detenaine the kinds of forces 
■which h6* argues ■will unfreeze such a grovq?* On the surface 
it ■would seem as though it must be a ■very significant and 
potent force. In this particular instance it's the new 
building, it*s the first time that aH the others ha^ve 
been perceived in operation, and it*s conceptualized as 
a new start, a beginning, . (l2/l4) 

Monitoring and Sequencing of decisions 

Another phase of the administrati^ve process concerns responsibility 

for ■what “we have called ’’tiequencing of decisions,” An observation arose 

this way in the notes: 

The eariy decision to move lima into a self-contained 
class looked like an appropriate ■way to handle some of 
the problems of the independent study di^vision. Now, 
howe^ver, ■with the ao^vement of the other children into 
platoons, it seems to me that this prior move defeats 
the possibilities of the functioning of the academic 
counselor concept. With Bill Rirkham gone long ago, 
with Da^vid tied up in the T groups, and ■with Irma 
with her own group, this prohibits any utilization of 
the academic counselors fti the role for i^ich they ■were 
originally designed. It seems to me that there is a very 
real executive responsibility in keeping the sequence of 
decisions ■vdiich seem reasonable at the time of any one 
of them, from getting you off into spots where its Im- 
possible to reach the organizational goals. If you added 
the Bill Kirkham situation, the lima situation, and the 
Walt Larsen situa'tion, then the Kensington program and 
philosophy, in every sense, of the word, is paralyzed. 

How to recoup this is a very, *7ery difficult problem, 

(9/15) 

Seg.viencii 3 g of decisions refers to the monitoring of the decision making 



process so as not to find yourself in an irreversible situation through a 
series of minor (or major) changes, none of which' seemed significaixt at 
the time but which c'jmolate quite critically. 
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Styles styles axe styles 

Central to the argument of leadership are concerns for units of 
analysis. Is the behavior of the leader to be analyzed in to 

aomeirt terms? Do these moment to moment units add 15. to definable larger 

nnlts, or styles? Is there a style about variations in styled. We 
puzzled about his aTT year» 

Pat reports that Eugene attended the transition team 
meeting yesterday afternoon and explained the rules and 
the need for then* He then took his earlier laissez- 
re t3^e role and let them conduct their team meeting 
y themselves* This swinging from laissez-faire to 
awoc^tic and back is a real interesting kind of role* 

It reflects a consistency going back over many months, 
however. (12/10) 

The difficult issues of suiting one's style to one's personality 
Is only part of the probl^. Serious further concern comes in then 
devising mechanisms, e.g., information getting, to meet certain 
of the administrative process* 

Helping; Th e search for strategic factors 

^ .Motions of th e Executive * Barnard presents a "theory of 
opportunism.”^ By this he means , that no action can take place 
except in the present, under conditions and with the means presently 
available, (p, 201), In Barnard’s view this process is essentially a 
concern about means and finding "strategic factors," the elonents of a 
situation, barriers which prevent the attainment of goals. The shift 
back and forth between What is or is not a strategic factor depends upon 



Theory of Opportunism," but the word 

to^avoid^it ^ strong negative connotations that we prefer 
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T^ere one is In the problem solving process* He illustrates -with a farmer 

who wishes to increase his yield of grain. Finding what is needed e.g. 

potash is superceded by other limiting conditions. 

Nevertheless, when the need has been determined, a new situ- 
ation has arisen because of the fact of knowledge or the 



after potash, then getting machines and men to ^read potash, 
etc., etc. Ihus the determination of the strategic factor is 
itself the decision which at once reduces purpose to a new 
level, compelling search for a new strategic factor in the new 
strategic situation, (p. 204). 

We cite this example, not only for its wide generality as a Icey element in 



the administrative process, but also for its concrete applicability' to the 
analysis of "helping.” If the analogy holds, Barnard is saying that a 
problem can be a problem for a long time after the initial diagnosis and 
decision. If our analysis is correct that the administrator has respon- 



sibility for the total organization and if he perceives difficulties— 



subordinate, the teacher in this instance, can carry on by himself or 
other forces— outside materials or resources —are made available for him 



At several points during the year we groped for a concept of "helping" 
which seemed to be an important aspect of administrative behavior. Early 
in Deceniber, as the move to the new building was underway, and after a 
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the strategic factors and this will change progressively into 
obtaining the money to buy potash, then finding John to go 



I 



especially regarding a subordinate’s performance, then the seq.uential 
focusing and refocusing on the strategic factors must continue until the 



I 



to do so. 



Insert figure 7.5 about here 
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Figure 7.5 "Helping” as an aspect of the administrative process. 
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difficult Saturday uomlsig staff meeting ^en the faculty argued at length 









over policies surrounding Christmas parties^ tree decorations ^ and teacher 
freedom, our speculations went this way: 
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He talked atout the ’’competitive stance” between him and 
some of the faculty and the need for mutual trust and 
cooperation. This also, he had mentioned earlier to 
me, at least the competitive part although he didn*t 
say anything about mutual trust. ( 12/15) 

^ ¥ 

Similar statements were made again in January at a team meeting 
at which the consultant was present. Yet, while the issue was 
salient, no extended analyses occurred of the sources of the distrust 
or of steps to be taken to reduce it. E\ren though there was little 
effort to Increase trust or to seek for the cause of distrust, a move 
was made which was to assure specified behavioral outconies and lessen 
the dependence on reciprocal trust. In the summary notes the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph began this way: 

jPat called last night and reported the following: 

Eugene called a last minute staff meeting some time 
after I left at 11:00. Many of the teachers were un- 
happy. He unleashed another whole stack of rules and 
said that there would be another dittoed sheet of them 
coming out today. Third, there was some talk of having 
a committee from each of the divisions to be on a rule 
writing group. This apparently was Meg*s suggestion, I 
think, and Eugene didn’t cotton to it very much. This 
is surprising in that earlier, yesterday, he had com- 
mented about having a broader base for some of the 
committee emd procedure and policy recommendations. 

(12/15) 

These observations, however, are only part of a much more complex pic- 
ture. For instance. In meetings with parents, throughout the year, the 
teachers were the major elements in describing, explaining and selling the 
program. The degree of faith and trust shown here was boundless. Typi- 
cally such meetings were opened with a few general remarks by the princi- 
pal, then the total group broke into smaller units led by the teachers 
or into totally individualized dyadic conversations between a teacher 
and a parent. Seldom have the researchers witnessed this degree of 
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faith, confidence, and trust in one’s staff* 

Other parts of this issue arose around the institutional plan. During 
August, early in the school's history, considerable conflict centered in 
this domain. The observer’s notes reflected the continuing issue of 
Shelby’s reticence about deviating from his extensively thought out con- 
ception of Kensington* The dilemma seemed to be an intense conflict 
between faith and trust in one’ s carefully considered program and ideas 
Q n d faith and trust in one’s professional staff to create an even more 
engajging and arresting conception of Kensington* The repercussions of this 
dilemma, and Shelby’s usual choice in favor of the institutional plan had 
further nuances in that some portions of the plan and doctrine emphasized 
faculty and pupil control of policy and decision mailing* Such incon- 
gruities are analyzed later in more detail* 



THE L0CD3 OP DECISION MAKING 
Introduction 

American education for at least the last fifty years has been in 
turmoil over the concept of democracy* One phase of this occurred in 
Kensington, The summary notes, reporting a conversation between the 
observer and the Principal, a day before the summer workshop, capture 
the flavor; 

. . .we also got into a discussion of. To whom is the pupil 
responsible? In general, he is not responsible to 
the teacher, but more the teacher Is responsible to 
him and the pupil is responsible to himself. The teach- 
ers are to* be resource* persons for the suggesting of ideas 
and of phenomena and of areas of study, but the pupils* 
obligations will be essentially to themselves. Perhaps 
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the item that struck me most was the elimination of 
almost every element of coercion and, along with this, 
to a very great degree, the element of requiredness 
or minimum essentials of some kind in the curriculum 
of the children. { 8 / 9 ) 

The notes continue with comments of differences in the reading 

curriculvun versus social studies and science curricula. The former 



would have some minimums, the latter would not. The observer made 

interpretive comments that: 

. • . It harks back to the early work in the activity 
curriculum and in the variety of independent study wo* 
grams. v8/9) 

Analytically we have referred to this issue as the locus of decision 

making. The issue was central to the life of Kensington. It merges 

several theoretical themes— issues in administrative theory, issues in 

organizational theory, and issues in: curriculum theory. 
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Final Authority 

l^ypically when people are in conflict, they tend to interact, engage 
in discussions, persuade one another, trade, bargain, compromise, and 
come to agreement. When these processes do not result in agreements, 
they appeal to ^’higher authority” to mediate or arbitrate the decision. 
This higher authority ultimately must act if the organization is to con- 
tinue to function. In most organizations several layers or levels of 
authority exist. The end point or highest level of authority we “have 
called "the final authority.” T^jrpically, organizations have a number of 
levels of authority, and a correlated chain of command or. flow of commands. 

Formally, in the public schools, in a political democracy such as 
ours, the final authority lies in the community. In effect, conflicts 
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I among pupils are mediated by the teacher; conflicts between teachers and 

pupils or among teachers are mediated by the principal. This continues 
up the line, until one ccmes finally to the community. We have diagrammed 
these relationships in Figure 7.6. 



Insert Figure 7.6 about here 



The members of the school board are duly elected to set school policy for 
the community . Part of the board's charge is to hire a superintendent 
who has responsibility to staff the schools and to turn policy statements 
int' workable goals toward which the organization might aspire. As we 
have indicated briefly elsewhere, the majority of the board strongly 
supported Spanman €uid he in turn strongly supported Shelby. However, the 
community contained serious conflicting positions regarding the public 
schools, and these differences had a long history in the community. Sim- 
ilarly, the central staff contained an ”old guard” which viewed aspects 
of Spanman 's program, including Kensington, with considerable skepticism. 
From time to time, the reality of this skepticism and its accompanying 
conflict had repercussions in the day to day conduct of the school. De- 
lays in receiving materials and equipment, conflict over budget allot- 
ments, disagreements over requisitions and requisition procedures, and 
problems in personnel were part of the school. However, the major point 
we would make is that this usual structure conflicts in a major way with 
the Kensington doctrine. 
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Delegation of authority 

G^ically, the higher levels of authority give lower levels respon- 
sibility for making decisions in particular areas of activity. While 
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making then lies with sub-units of the organization. Such delegation of 
authority is supposed to bring benefits of several sorts— increased 
motivation of subordinates, clearer perceptions of specific "local” prob- 
lems and more flexible solutions to the problems. Dysfunctions include 
such items as time daoands and a concern for status and power. However, 
it should be noted that delegation, the giving or commissioning of 
authority, implies that the gift can be withdrawn. As we note later, 
Kensington as a protected subculture did have considerable latitude and 
freedom. In nrnny ways it operated independently of the remainder of the 
Milford School District. 



The Upside-down Authority Structure at Kensington 

As we have indicated, authority was not delegated to the pupils. 

It belonged to then. They were the community, the final authority. In 
a very real sense Kensington becomes a serious attempt to bring democracy 
to a public school. Our earlier work in a public school which was auto- 
cratic in purpose and operation (Smith and Geoffrey, 1965) led us to 
speak informally of the "upside-down authority structure” at Kensington. 

The implications and consequences of this educational and organizational 
innovation were multiple. Figure 7*7 presents our schema of these relation- 
ships. In a sense, the authority structure illustrates beautifully the 
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interdependencies of the elements in a socieQ. system. 



Insert Figure 7*7 about here 



The model should he read this way. The Institutional plau9 and 
Shelby’s interpretation of it, stated that the decisions shouJ.d flow from 
the pupils to teachers to administration. In the August vorhshop, with 
no pupils present, the flow of authority was truncated and it went from 
teachers to the administration. In conjunction with the T-group exper- 
ience and the undetermined team leadership positions, this led to faculty 
Jockeying for power, a coc^lex faculty ccmmittee structure, and numerous 
problezis in priveleged communications and special knowledge (possessed by 
the principal through his formal contacts in the Milford School Systen) . 
Further consequences resulted: the Kirkham incident, an unending sesu^ch 
for leadership, and tremendous expenditures of faculty time and energy. 




Team leadershiu 

A central organizationaQ. and administrative issue in team teaching 
revoJ.ves around the pattern of organization: vertical-hursaucratic or 

horizontal-collegial to use Lortie’s (196U) phrasing. One of the inves- 
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tigator's early concerns centered on studying the possible incongruency 
of formal and informal leadership of teaching teams. This problem did 
not appear for investigation because Shelby elected to have leadership 
arise more spontaneously fr^ within the faculty during the August work- 
shop. During that period of the school's life he verbalized the point 
of view that the teacher's were the responsible constituency. As we have 
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related, August especially, but early September also, was the occasion for 
a series of confrontations and struggles for power among the faculty. The 
initial curriculum coordinating committee, which later was called the cen- 
tral committee, had appointed rather than elected membership. A serious 
struggle arose here as the implications of the potential power of the 
committee were perceived. 

The Independent Study Division was wracked with conflict . Kirkham was 
an initial central figure in this. Davis and Nichols* conflict lay partly 
here, that is, a struggle for power, as well as in other philosophical and 
personality differences. Thurman, in turn, tried and was supported in 
part at various times for team leadership. Transition’s leadership, 
especially after the arrival of the pupils, moved from essentially a dis- 
cussion and consensus approach, to one of leadership by Meg, the only one 
of the three with experience. She received considerable coalition type 
support from Claire. In Basic Skills, early conflict was more on the 
bases of power, e. g. , ideas and ideology versus experience, rather than 
needs for dominance. Personality differences were critical also. Later, 
the team of four evolved more gradually and with considerable ccmpr^Dlse 
to a large and relatively unpereeived degree through the efforts of Chris, 
a part-time staff menber whose personality and behavior blended consider- 
able esqDerience in individualized instruction, an articulate manner of 
conceptualizing and talking about the program, great skill in working with 
young children, considerable help to Sue, the neophyte teacher: » and a 
facility for making constructive suggestions in a group without antagon- 
izing team members. In Basic Skills 2. Carls assumed direction early and 
eventually to the great consternation of Mary. 
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As we have indicated, leadership roles as a product of group experi- 
ence grow slowly and frequently with considerable conflict in a new organ- 
ization. Also, at Kensington, and here there vere elements of professional 



pride and individual autonomy, too, these informal leadership roles never 
attained the potency of formal representation in either a governing or 
administrating function. Shelby never had a group of the faculty who 



would speak for or speak to the divisions or the teams. Throughout the 
year school wide matters were handled with the total staff or with individ- 
ual members. 



The quest for procedure and leadership 

Difficulties in dealing with meeting procedure were not new to the 
l.S.D. faculty when they encountered divergences through the year. An 
account from a meeting in mid-August enables one to view a typical leader- 
ship and proced\n*ed search: 

David — I wont to see how we should operate as a group. 

Jack — Co ahead. 

David — I Just want to throw it out. 

Jack — Let's hear what you have to say. 

Eugene — We could talk about the things the first per- 
person throws out. 

(David pointedly tells Jack he takes the group off 
the track.) 

Eugene — We need a rMder, we can't Just discuss the 
first thing that comes up. 

Alec — I don't feel I have to tedk all the tine. David# 
you seem to think all must speak in turn. 

David — Do you who haven't spoken feel this way? I don't 
want to Bern so damn dogmatic, but you, (Jack) should 
see if we're interested. 

Irma — Do we have to take a vote each time we want to 
talk about something? 

David — I agree with you Alec, that all must not talk— 
but I wasn't in on the decision-making. 
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Jack -- David, what should we do then? 

David -- I don't have to solve it— let's talk about it— 

Hell, let's get tome things out of the way* 

Sugene (Hentioned Basic Skills as a saooth operating fuse* 
tlon»}— If It continued like this time, we would have to 
do something. Do you want a program coordinator? 

Bill — X hope not. 

Jack -- What Is our task- -identifying procedure ^ 

Bill — H6. 

Sugene — That's what you did. 

David — (Curtly): Let him escplain himself. 

Bill — 1 wanted to throw out soisething and see what cane. 

David — 1 feel you are experimenting with us. 

Jack — Why doesn't anyone speak up. 

Lis -• You have to be impolite to get in a word. 

Jack — What la our procedure? (Everyone laughs •} 

Lis — I feel this is necessary. 

Irma — Can we iron out procedure. 

Bill — We are. <Curtly.) 

Irma — Not to me we aren't. 

Bill — That's what we anticipated last week— separate groups. 
(Bill, David and Lis agree interpersonal relations are 
important.) 

David — Bill, you and 1 could railroad this group if we wanted to. 
Irma — (Snaps): I think you're overestimating yourself. 

Alec — Bow can we get things done if interrelationships tske the 
time? 

Tom — Last week we took three days for this and then we got on 
the ball. 

Jack- -Sometimes you start with step one or step two or step three. 
Znna — What do you suggest? 

Lis — We felt s need to discuss relationships. 

Alec — As long as one person needs to discuss it, we need to. 

Lis — We are getting closer now. 

Jack — Can 1 pull out of the situation and do something 1 want 
to do? 

(David and Lis tell Jack that this is not s hypothetical 
situation. Seeling runs a bit high*) 

^gene — How about starting and stopping times. 

David --We need to find procedural patterns. 

Jack:— We want to find a starting time. 

Bill — I feel we've come a long way. 

Jack — Not to me. 

David — I feel X am much freer than before. 

Irma — 1 think we should start and atop on time. 

Jack — Then anyone can mention when it's time to quit. 

General discussion arose and this was never answered and the Principal 
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attempted to sunmarlze* 



David — Eugene, I don't feel we should have you summarize 
all the time. We should learn to do that. 

Eugene — 1 won't do that again. I was just a member of 
the group. 

(Liz concerned with factionalism of whole team. ) 

(Bill sees danger of beccming prejudiced before he . 
has sufficient information.) 

David — I agree, but we want this conflict— it's healthy— 
we can always subdivide. 

Eugene — (i^ain sunmarized) We made two decisions. 

1. Strict time schedule. 2. Meeting at 1:^5 p.m. 

The August statements regarding agenda, time of meeting, length, con- 
tent, who makes other procedural decisions, and the importance given to 
interpersonal relations by sane of the staff were identified earJy as areas 
in need of decisions. Yet the same queries were echoed throughout September. 
Here, as is presented later, is a situation in which possible consequences 
were identified. In late S^tember, as was true in August, the consequences 
were Identified but no action had been taken previously either to preclude 
further problems and/or to curb the current ones. The continuing problem 
is indicated by Liz's response to a question as to their team probl^ at 
a total-school faculty meeting: "We never agreed until last week as to 

who calls meetings, obligations to meet etc. We finally agreed to meet 
at 2:15 and in a place. How long we must stay; what happens if you leave 
and can those remaining make decisions still have to be decided." This 
lack of definite procedure seems cruciail in a collegial team approach. 

The lack of procedural guides fostered a great confusion on the 
individ*’al level. There were no norms, except the lack of rules, at the 
team level and there were none regulating the sphere of the individual as 
an entity within the team. Risks were high, for when one did act, his 
assumptions and procedures were subject to the scrutiny of the team with 
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no speoifir- ♦earn norms, other than that of the doctrine of non-directiveness, 
againot vhich to weigh and evaluate Doth ideas and behavior. In effect , to 

act at all came to he identified with lack of concern with the team pro- 

cedural structure and t« »*■* 

-- — wAuu cixrecxiveness . 

Many Of the difficulties facing the I.S.D. faculty were those with 
which, in a great part, a team leader would contend. The sentiments to- 
ward having a team leader and their impact and relationship to the develop- 
ment of the Division's organizational structure were important. 

Upside- down authority and deviationism 

A striking consequence of the reversal in the usual authority lines 
was the potency given the other parts of the organis-ation at particular 
times. Although no prior discussion or precedent existed, the replacement 
of Bill was carried out in the context of a team decision. While the 
events leading to the Friday meeting in Augu.st had varied complications , 
the decision was finalized, or at least formalized, in the context of the 
team meeting. The usual protection from his colleagues which an organi- 
zational employee has, in the form of the formal authority of the organ- 
ization, was not present. In contrast, one might argue that the group 
could provide protection from the authority usually vested in the formal 
line relationships. No situations of this kind of defense occurred. 

For our analysis, regardless of the justifiable or non-justifiable 
quality of the decision, the power of the group to invoke the ultimate 
sanction of ostracism, replacement in a job (with all the in^lications 
of this for a man's work, career, etc.), for deviation seems critical. 

The classical experimental studies of deviation, conformity, and rejection 
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(Schachter> et al., 1951) are accurate tut pale pictures of this reality. 



Insert Figure 7.8 about here 



Ambiguous internal lines of authority 

Wiile Kensington's "upside-down” authority structure was a problem 

of concern and debate within the school faculty in August and later, the 

Milford central office staff retained a more traditional view, that is, 

Eugene was in command. A casual luncheon introduction indicated a further 

perception of Tom playing the assistant's role. 

Another interesting comment was Howard's statement at 
lunch in regard to his introduction of Tom to the former 
board member. He mentioned that Tom was kind of second 
in command when Eugene was not here. Tom backed off 
froa this and said that he was not sure about that. All 
of this fell on the attendant and listening ears of John. 

( 12 / 2 ) 

The nearest Tom's position came to a formal level occurred when the prin- 
cipal attended an out of town professional meeting in early Mfeirch. The 
Bulletin stated it this way: 




If any unusual matters needing attention shoul(\ 
during this time which cannot be handled through r,b.c 
normal fremework, you may refer them to Tom 
has consented to assume this responsibility. 

(Bulletin #U5 3/1) 




Several further complexities existed concerning Tom. He was the oldest 
man in the school. His range of experience weis broadest. He had had more 
administrative experience than anyone else, including Eugene. As co- 
ordinator of curriculum materials he was at the hub of most of the communi- 
cation network in the school. He held informal responsibilities in Jerl's 
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aspirations for curriculum organization in the Milford District. Finally, 
and very significantly, he had, in the best sense of the term, an "old 
shoe" quality. He was informal, gregarious, helpful, and interested. He 
was father confessor to the young faculty memhers and trusted confidant 
of most of the older teachers. 

Invisible but potent structure 

Along these lines I quizzed him (one of the teachers) 
specifically about the raising more generally of some 
of these organizational and procedural issues, in the 
team meeting: l) whether there was any open dis- 

cussion about them and 2) whether he was going to raise 
them. He Indicated no on both grounds. . .It illus- 
trates perhaps best of all that he is operating under 
a notion that there is a formal organization and this 
organization has an attribute of power and authority. 

As he phrased it in another context, ”that*s Eugene’s 
responsibility.” That section of the write-up might 
well he entitled "The Invisible but Potent Structure." 

It suggests also that one of the things that is needed 
is an analysis of recent text^coks in administration 
that center on the topic of democratic school admin- 
istration. The parallels, to the democratic classroom, 
it seems to me, are very striking. (9/2^) 

Significantly, after four weeks of workshop and three weeks of school, 
a faculty member retains this conception of principal role responsibilities 
in the context of a formal organization. In spite of policy declarations, 
"the principal is principal." 



, ii 



Hierarchial levels and nupil decision making 

Kensington’s formal doctrine, as well as the wishes of the individual 
faculty memhers, specified the asp'*.ration that pupils would he able to make 
their own decisions. Th-*s plank buttressed the goal of the fully function- 
ing individual. Without too much distortion one might argue that children 
must engage in and practice -a variety of decision making experiences if this 
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is to be built into their educational roles or into their personality more 
generally. During one of the faculty meetings, the staff, through the 
efforts of Carla, almost raised the issue that elements in Kensington's 
organizational structure, the Institutional Plan, the toted interdepen- 
dence, and the team approach restricted the teacher's attempt to give the 
pupils more freedom. 
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ihiother important item was that several times Carla al- 
most seemed to get them to consider the problen of the 
degree to which pupils could mahe decisions and the fact 
that the team structure sometimes inhibited that and, 
most certainly, the Institutional Plan inhibited it 
terribly. The interdependence phenomenon and the prior- 
ity of group decision as opposed to faculty-team decision 
as opposed to individual teacher . decision is a most 
complex problem that we need to spend a good bit of time 
analyzing. Can the Kensington goals of "fully function- 
ing Freddy" be met as well with a team as with individual 
teachers who are commited to the philosophy and who work 
out their own means of getting there? (12/5) 

Elsewhere we have comaented that almost all of the experienced teachers 
on the staff raised this question to themselves, with their colleagues and 
with the research staff. The often cited anomie of the bureaucratic per- 
sonality (Merton, 1957) who is bound by complex rules, e.g. , someone else's 
prior decision has not been given serious consideration in the team teach- 
ing literature. As the field note excerpt indicates, this seems particular- 
ly true when one holds as strong goals pupil autonoay, decision making, 
and individuality. Kensington's doctrinal "upside-down authority struc- 
ture" was critically tuned to these goals. The organization was hopeless- 
ly quagmired in faculty struggles for power in the context of teaming. 

The teams posed additional organizational hierarchial levels between the 







desire and the actuality. 
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Rules and the authority structure 

Although rules are almost an unexamined phenomenon in classical educa- 

u 

tional psychology, organizational sociologists have been concerned about 
them. (Hodmuis, 1950, (Jouldner, 195^) Earlier, we reported on the list of 



rules established shortly after the move to the new building. One phase 

of this reappeared along with interpretations by the observer. 

Another interesting phenomenon concerns the rule about 
no children on the mezzanine. As far as I know, this 
has not been violated at any time except once when one 
child was up helping straighten out the books. The 
most interesting aspect of this to me is that this is 
the only really clear rule that*s ever been drawn 
dramatically and held through consistently by all of the 
I.S.D. people and Eugene alike. I have heard no -com- 
plaints, no problems from the children that this was 
unfair or uncalled for or somehow impeded their activ- 
ities. It might become the classic illustration for 
our argument of the fact that rules, in and of them- 
selves, are not deleterious or fought when they seem 
reasonable, which means they fit into the prevailing 
individual schema and normative structure, and when 
there is generalized support among the staff for them. 

A strong orientation upon pupil learning and secondary 
orientation on such things as teacher privacy to help 
her prepare and get the kids ready to learn would 
clarify a good bit of the structure and process that 
exists in the organization as it now stands. (12/lU) 

The implications of the earlier negation of rules at Kensington are sketched 

in Figure 7*9. 



Insert Figure T*9 about here 








Thus, as is indicated in Figure 7*9 * while, in part, the source of 



U. For 8, preliminary analysis of rules as belief systems in a slum 
classroom see the report by Smith and Geoffrey ( 1965 ) . 
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the negation of rules was the doctrine concerning flexibility, in reality 
less flexibility resulted. The occurrence of heii,-to-fore unexperienced 
incidents became cases for group decision making, for there were few 
general or specific rules to which the faculty could appeal. The long 



and difficult hours repeatedly required to reach concensus increased 
teacher time expenditure for duties that typically an administrator would 
perform. This in turn meant less time for the preparation of instructional 
materials, which in lieu of the general absence of textbooks, was vital. 

In December, two policy statements regarding rules were issued by the 
principal shortly after the move to the new building and after long trials 
and tribulation about "institutional decisions,” "teaching decisions” and 
so forth. The immediate antecedents and consequences appear in Figure 7»10. 



Insert Figure 7» 10 about here 



Responding to criticism from the central office, anxiety concerning pupil 
control problems , and in view of partial staff support for concrete guides , 

Shelby formulated the December rules. The reactions to the rules and the 

1 

manner in which they were presented were varied. A member from the central 
office inicated that the rules seemed to reveal that the school was en- 



countering severe problems. There was hostility from staff manhers who 
most closely identified with and adhered to the doctrine. The abrupt 
formation of the rules seemed in violation of written statements desig- 
nating the -faculty and pupils as the source of decisions such as those 
encompassed in the rules. Hence, the degree of acceptance and application 
of the rules varied. In turn, this made for differences in pupil behavior. 
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Vhile the design of the huilding with a minlnum of valla empha^iized and 
increased pupil contact > the differing faculty interpretations and en- 
foreenent in their own semi-self -contained groups laade for pi^il confusion 
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of rules* at variance with theirs. While the faculty had more opportunity 
for contact with and more reason for discipling others’ pupils who wander- 
ed into their area* there was great probability that they would request 
the child to behave in accordance with rules which were not ad^^ated and 
adhered to by his teacher. This led to both faculty and student dlssatis- 
factiw. 



A complexity in the authority structure 

Although Shelby spoke of pupil self-determination and though the 
faculty had considerable autonomy and engaged in terrib3.e and tryiiig 
struggles for power, there were issues in "final" authority which compli- 
cated the Kensington situation. For the observers these centered in the 
Institutional Plan and the veto, although other manifestations occurred. 
During the first week of the workshop, while the T-groups and related 
discussion were underway, casual references to the "Institutional Plan 




beg€ui to arise. As we presented earlier in great detail, this was Shelby’s 
conceptuedization of the goals and organizational plan of Kensington. 

The latent conflict between the superintendent's directives to the staff, 
"the school is you," "go build a school," etc. and Shelby’s thoughtful 
and provocative prior conceptualization never came to full consciousness 
open debate within the staff. Considerable frustration existed when 




staff suggestions which ran counter to the plan were never operationalized 
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j and implemented. Similarly, the occasional use of the word "veto" and the 

occasional practice of it were never the subject of clear and open dis- 
cussion. The implications of this complexity on the maintaining "invisible 
but potent structure" described earlier, on the phenomenon of trust, and 
staff conflict seaned real, inportant, and far reaching. 

Conscious focus on decision processes 

Self-consciousness is a most Interesting phenomenon. On the one hand, 
some social commentators indicate that the unexamined life is not worth 
living while other psychologists stress the fact that highly skilled 
performance (e.g., hitting a golf ball) requires one to "forget" the 
conscious rules (eye on the ball, overlapping grip, straight left arm, 
etc.). Kensington was highly self-conscious in all phases of its life, 
and particularly so in regard to its decision processes. The visabllity 
or self-consciousness about the decision making process arose not only 
with the staff but also with the parents in the context of the parent 
council. The morning after the first Council meeting the summary notes 
contained an interpretive comment. 

The Council president commented about the school picnic 
^ich he aaid would be a decision that woiad lie mostly 
in Mr. Shelby *s hands, although Mr. Shelby would want 
some feedback l*rom the school patrons on this. One of 
the teachers, who was sitting next to me, coDimented that 
Eugene has them brainwashed." Incidentally, related to 
this point of who makes the decisions, Eugene has an un- 
godly flair for maximizing the visibility of that rather 
than minimizing it. It seems to me that this is very 
important, for as he makes it evident, it is almost a 
gauntlet that is being thrown and an individual, if he 
is to maintain his own self-respect and sense of auton- 
omy, is going to challenge it and take issue with it. 
by leaving the final power as kind of a latent variable, 
you then can jockey back and forth and not draw the 
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lines as sharply as they cdvays seem to get drawn. Soae- 
how it seems like it keeps the working area for cooper- 
ation much wider. (12/9) 

A number of facets contributed to this self-consciousness— Mr. Shelby 
was intensely analytical; he was passionate in the pursuit cf rationality. 
Ihe staff was exceedingly able intellectually and could carry through 
abstract arguments. Many of the staff were young and were solving the 
developmental tasks of developing a professional perspective. The Ken- 
sington task was new and complicated, and it posed problmne for which no 
ready guidelines existed. The mandate, "build a school," such experiences 
as the initial T-group, and such procedures as team teaching, focussed on 
analysis and self-consciousness also. 







The consequences of this self-consciousness regarding decisions were 
multiple also. Perhaps the most i 2 ig)ortant was a displacement of attention 
from the organizational task to be done to the process itself. Rather 
than Just "pitching in and getting a Job done" the staff was continuously 
pre-occupied with: Who had authority? Who has changed status? Is consensus 



necessary? Why is Mr. X deviating? , and so forth. 

Related to this, was the heavy time and energy commitment which 
this meant that the faulty assume. In an absorbing and demanding 
teaching Job, this wais a considerable additional load. 

Beyond highlighting the growing status dimension among the faculty 
of peers, it also produced an awareness of inconsistency within the 
Principal's relationships with the faculty. These were typified in issues 
we have called the institutional plan and in the veto power. The staff 
struggled with this , and yet , in spite of the high self-consciousness , 
could never get this clarified. The limits in their planning and the 
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conflict with the Institutioncd Plan, and those decisions which would he 
vetoed, were not clear. 

A further consequence of such self^^consciousness was the minimization 
of unanticipated latent dysfunctions of a substantive sort. As the faculty 
talked through issues they were able to anticipate many problems. Insofar 
as they then planned around the anticipated difficulties, the organization 
profited. 

Figure 7*11 contains these relationships. 
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Insert Figure 7.11 about here 



Professional autonomy 

One of the major but perhaps underemphasized parts of the Kensington 
innov/Jiive thrust lay in the freedan idiich was provided the teaching staff- 
Often, this p'^int seemed to be lost in the discussions of team teaching, 
ungradedness, individualized instruction and so forth. In some ways, the 
point seemed to be raised more frequently in the post e:q>erimental year 
contacts we had with faculty members who had left the school. As they 
described current positions and their contacts with their colleagues, the 
restrictions of principal fiat and central office directives rose as 
major it^s of discontent. At Kensington the formal doctrine, the author- 
ity structure, and the strong individual needs of teachers for autonos^ 
and self expression led to a high degree of professional autonomy and 
freedom on the part of the staff. In turn, for some of the teachers feel- 
ings of satisfaction in teaching arose, numerous coordination and problems 
of staff conflict occurred > and quite varied styles of teaching— from 
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Rousseau to fairly typical textbook instruction occurred* Much of the 
latter, the varied style, came in self-contained situations and often 
as an unanticipated fimctional consequence to inability to work a unit 
in teams. 



Insert . Figure 7*12 about here 



Constitutional Arrangements: an Analytic Resolution^ 



All year, Kensington grappled with problems related to democratic 
administration, authority, and the locus of decision making.- Administrative 
theorists in education also have stated the issue, even though not pur- 
suing it intensively and analytically. 

!fote that the decision to invoke ® group decision* methods 
is Itself a decision. The leader must also decide within 
what spheres group decisions will he permitted, and to what 
extent he will be bound by such decisions. Will the group’s 
role be advisory, or will its decisions on every move be a 
mandate to the administrator. (Halpin, 1966, p. 36) 

In a more general critique of T-groups Whyte (1953) almost discards the 

issue as inapplicable, at least in industry: 

Still, let us not kid ourselves about group process in in- 
dustry. When all is said and done in group discussion, it 
is up to the hoss to make the decision and accept respon- 
sibility for it. A skillful leader wiU seek to avoid 
decisions that will needlessly antagonize subordinates. 

He will weigh their ideas and advice most carefully. And, 
when necessary, after he has made the decision, he 



5. Our interpretations here are an important debt to discussions with 
Prof. Edwin Bridges who has utilized similar conceptions for the theoretical 
rationale underlying his experiments in educational administration. 
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will seek for it the sort of support that ccmes from volun- 
tary cooperation. (p, U2) 

However, as we have tried to analyze smd make sense conceptually of 
the issue^we have been struck by the potentiality in Swanson»s (1959) con- 
cept of constitutional arrangements. It takes us farther than Halpin or 
Whyte in clarifying Kensington's problems. By constitutional arrangement, 
he means . .the social definitions that state a group's sphere of com- 
petence and the proper procedures for making and executing decisions." 

(p. 1*8). These procedures or rules of the game have much in common with 
our concept of group norms. Swanson stresses three kinds or modes of 
cons t itut ional. arrangement s . 

1. parliamentarian; open discussion and debate, voting on individual 
issues, majority decides. Swanson argues that this is particularly appli- 
cable to groups with heterogeneous and often conflicting interests, with 
equal status of members, and with varying allegiances on specific issues. 
This arra ngem ent provokes compromise on policy decisions and consensus 

on procedures. 

2. participant determining: consensus obtained for both policy 

procedures; assumes equality of mmnbers and no fundamental conflicts of 
interests. Tends to produce self-examination (individually and collective- 
ly), a decline in privacy, and display of emotional and personal needs. 

3. democratic centralism: an elite body, or individual, has finsd 
authority to make binding decisions but he requires Judgment suid advice 
of subordinates. 

Political sociology (Etzioni, 1966) suggests a fourth constitutional 
arrangement , a representational, or multi-level consensus foimation struc- 
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ttire. In essence, smaller groups of persons settle differences and send a 
representative to a meeting of representatives who in tu'**n reach compromises. 
Presianahly this group of representatives may hehave in any of the fashions 
suggested by Svanson. In his analysis Etzioni (1966) argues the value of 
this approach when conflict is serious, when interests are heterogeneous, 
and when numbers of persons are large. Illustratively, for us, the large 
numbers of pupils in a school are usually "represented” their teachers 
in staff meetings. The principals represent their buildings in meeting 
with the superintendents. In Kensington two intermediate levels occurred-*- 
the divisions and the teams. As we have indicated Basic Skills contained 
two teams. Transition hsid one team and I.S.D. varied from one team to 
two teams to single classrooms during the course of the year. 

As we have commented at several points, Kensington played by each se+ 




of rules at one time or another and at one place or auiother. The observ- 
er’s notes of the first day In which the Division met indicates the 
thrust of "participant detemining” (consensus), the implicit parlia- 
mentarian (voting) and the democratic centralism (the principal as the 
final authority). 

I will give some random thoughts on the similarities 
and differences of the three groups that met separately 
today. Eugene sat in session with each of the divisions. 

The Basic Skills group met this morning from 11:00 until 
12:00. Eugene opened each of the three sessions by flay- 
ing that he was not in charge of the group. He explain- 
ed that his role would be one of resource leader. He 
made this point in all three sessions. It appeared to 
me that he served this role best in the first session 
of the Basic Skills. In this session there was a normal 
give and take discussion. Eugene served the role of 
resource leader by answering only direct questions put 
to him. At times he would comment and then state t^*^^ 
these were only his views that he was expressing <*^d 
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that they might find it necessary to make changes in this 
thinking. 

The next group that met was the Independent Study group. 
This was a very fiery session in which David particular- 
ly attacked Jack for what he felt was improper procedure 
in a group discussion. Jack began discussing the indi- 
vidualization of instruction especially as it pertained 
to the science area. After several comments on this 
topic, David challenged that this was premature and 
that they should better spend their time in lesuming to 
becGme a group. The action got rather fast and furious 
as David and Jack and eventually Bill entered into 
rather fiery comments on what should or should not take 
place in this opening session. Iz'ma felt rather dis- 
tressed that the time was being taken in this fashion 
and she would be much more inclined to discuss problems 
of a more practical natxire. At one time she turned 
rather sha^ly on David. He had commented that if they 
desired, Biu.1 and David could railrostd the grot^. I 
feel David meant that anyone had the capability of 
railroading if they so desired but that this was not 
his intention. Irma, however, turned to him and said, 

I believe you are overestimating yoiir ability. ” During 
this session Eugene sided rather decisively with David 
in the turn of events that should be taken in this dis- 
cussion group. It rather surprised me because I felt 
as principal Eugene would be wishing to get to the 
matters at hand, namely some vei^ basic questions of 
^ust how they would operate, procedure as a team, the 
curriculum study, the manner in which they will imple- 
ment the entire institutional program. Eugene wishes 
to have these bugs worked out of their relationship now 
so that they hopefully will be able to function as a 
team in a better fashion. He did not seem in any way 
disturbed at the turn of events and in my estimation 
asslstea the agitation by sessingly backing David when- 
ever he could. He did not in any way dominate this 
discussion. In fact, he was put hack rather sharply 
on at least two occasions. Once Eugene interrupted Bill 
with a comment and David Immediately snapped, "Let him 
have bis chance to say. You’ve cut him off before he 
got to talk." At the conclusion of the session Eugene 
summarized the steps they had taken in their session 
thus far, throwing out the various things that had been 
discussed and naming the decisions they had made. At 
one time Eugene referred to a consensus that had been 
gathered on a particular point when Bill iaaaedistely 
cut him off with this comment, "That was not a consensus. 
That was one or two peoples opinion.” Eugene immediately 
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backed off and said ”Yes, that*s right." 

The third session to meet with Eugene today was the 
Transition group. This was in meuoy respects a very 
different session from either of the other two. In 
this instance, Eugene dominated and took control of the 

- T+. . jPynjn ^ Ijsi SL 

answer type of atmosphere. The three people in the 
Transition group would ask and discuss questions of many 
different topics. They were of a practical nature, such 
as, Wiat type of organization shoiild we have with the 
children? How do we have an individualized reading pro- 
gram? What types of free library reading will we have? 

Just what do you mean by an individualized approach to 
education? etc. The reason for Eugene's handling this 
group in a completely different manner is not Immediately 
apparent to me. (8/17) 

Democracy in the public schools goes by many faces. Kensington, both 
in doctrine and practice, struggled mightily with each of these several 
views. Because there were several such sides to being democratic, some 
confusion seemed to prevail. At these points of doubt, well meaning in- 
dividuals tended to doubt, to inhibit action, to seek clarification and 
to struggle to inf3,uence the course of Kensington's development. Which 
kind of democratic constitutional arrangenent (if any), in what situations, 
and when in an organization’s life seems an exceedingly important issue 
in a middle range theory of educational aidministratlon. If such a 
theory and its related empirical data had been well developed and avail- 
able in basic aid applied social science, Kensington would have been a 
very different organization. 
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Chapter Eight 



The Innovative School 

THE ALTERNATIVE OF GRANDEUR; A STRATEGY OF INNOVATION 



When one begins to change a society, an Institution, or a school, the 
system Interlinkages present an ever Increasing multiplicity of items open 
for change. This poses the decision of the degree of change to be attempted. 
Cur observations of Kensington suggest that they chose what we have called 
the alternative of grandeur"* the change was to be pervasive. This de- 
cision had a number of important consequences. As we have stated several 
times, the strategies of educational innovation were not high in our Initial 
research priorities although we were intrigued from the start with some of 
the specific innovative procedures, e.g., T-grouplng, ungradedness, and 
team teaching. Nonetheless, our speculations on innovative strategy and 
tactics began to crystallize in September. Two early interpretations in 
the notes specify our questioning on Friday of the first week of school. 

It is now 11:15; l*ve Just had a short cor rersation with 
Dan who is supervising on the playground at Hlllsidel 
and a short conversation with Paul who has Just come i i 
from Basic Skills. Dan tells me that they have decided 
for the next few days to group heterogeneously into three 
smaller sections and each run what amounts to a self- 
contained program. Paul says that Chris told him that 
this was essentially because of the girls* desires and 
that Dan wanted to keep the large group going for a lit- 
tle while longer. Meg and Claire are upset around the 
discipline issue. With the large group they find that 
they have to be too autocratic and too directive and have 



1. This is the public school where Transition was located durine the 
first months of school. ' 
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to tell the kids to stop doing so many things. Neither one 
I o£ them liked this. Dan commented also that they had not 

’ had time to plan and that they didn^t have enough for the 

\ kids to do in the large group activities. He also said 

i that it was very difficult to get any kind of sequence to 

the lessons. This seems to me to be the business of the 
textbook problem and the hit and miss "activity" type 
things. My own guess is that this group will not go back 
to any systematic team teaching, except for minimal kinds 
of things like music and maybe occasionally PE, because 
of the difficulty in implementing the areas. The question 
will come up then as to what sort of pressure is brought 
to bear by Eugene to react as they see the Kensington ideal. 

It suggests also that the sequence for innovation might 
i better be to play one's cards hard and strong, l.e., through 

the self-contained classroom, and then move step by step 
i gradually into the shift. As it stands now the total shift 

4 has been overwhelming and the people have retreated. 

( 9 / 11 ) 

The array of difficulties facing the Transition Division seemed to 
overwhelm them and force them back to more conventional kinds of adaptations. 

* At this point, our theoretical analysis suggests that our concepts of unan- 
ticipated consequences and resources are vital to anyone contemplating 
change. The larger the change the more unanticipated events, and the more 

i 

chat is unanticipated the greater becomes the need for additional resources. 
The step by step gradual shift seems to temper this chain of events. 

Imnlicit also in our hj situ observation is a phenomenon which has re- 
ceived considerably less emphasis, "playing one's cards hard and strong," 

■ which seems to mean in more social pLiychological terms, maximizing one's 

rewards and credits. As a job is done well, it redounds, not only in mini- 
missing the numerous new problems, but it also enables you to build esteem 
and positive affect among relevant others, pupils and staff. As this in- 

\ creases, one has a resource to spend on less happy, more difficult occasions. 

* 

This resource amounts to willingness of participants to accept Influence, 
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to discount occasional less adequate future performances, and a willingness 
to try and to initiate varied activities. Such a resource, so it seems to 
us, is not one to disregard lightly. 

On Monday morning, September 14th, the observer, in contemplating the 
one self-contained class and the modified departmentalization in I.S.D., 
remarked this way: 

There's no question but the school now is muc|i more like 
a traditional school. There is an Inst met ioital program, 
of some sort, going on in each of the areas. In one 
teacher's judgment, this is the way they probably should 
have started and then as things worked out branched off 
into the way they wanted to go. This, as we've talked 
before, is periiaps the most interesting and strategic 
aspect of innovation that we've come across. It's what 
I would describe as building from one's strength and then 
moving into new programs as opposed to moving dramatically, 
whole-hog into new programs. (9/14) 

As we have tried to analyze the change strategy, we developed Figure 
8.1, implications of the alternative of grandeur.^ We speculated that such 
an alternative is a high risk strategy with potentially large and immediate 
rewards. One makes the big gambit, by capitalizing on the initial possi- 
bilities and the high degree of system interdependence. If the pieces are 
finely honed and the machinery smoothly interlocked, the system takes off; 

if not, then the problems are momentous. In contrast, the gradualist al- 

✓ 

temative, especially when coupled with strength at the current equilibrium, 
maximizes the resources on smaller changes e The risks are more moderate. 
Success is a long time off and even then might not be easily visable. One 
can imagine the skeptic saying: "The organization's not much different and 




2, In our concluding remarks we conment upon Etzioni's Position on 
the two alternatives which he tersely phrases ‘'’aiming high, low: 
aiming low, scoring high." (1966, p. 60) 
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always runs itself pretty well.'* 



Insert Figure 8.1 about here 
The Ntunerous Specific Innovations 

The flesh and blood of the alternative of grandeur strategy lay in the 
specific innovations within the school. In a sense almost everything we 
have to say about Kensington might well fall into this section; however, as 
some items loomed larger we developed more extended analyses and enclosed 
them in self-contained chapters or larger sections. Primarily we will be 
accenting first a brief account of research in the public schools as an 
innovation; second, we develop a category we have called "innovation about 
innovation" wherein we deal with certain planned changes that were to facili- 
tate other specific planned changesbor the more general process of change. 
Third, we cluster together the organizational and programmatic innovations. 
And fourth, we specify briefly some additional latent dimensions of the inno* 
vative physical facilities. In short, through the numerous specific inno- 
vations we Isolate the part of the total fabric which was Kensington. 

INNOVATIONS ABOUT INNOVATION 

The Kensington program contained a number of innovatl^ elements which 
were designed to facilitate the new program, the new organization for in- 
struction, and the new physical plant. Tactics such as the protected sub- 
culture, the summer workshop, and the T- group experience were in large part 
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Figure 8«1« Implications of the alternative of grandeur 
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elements of the overall alternative of grandeur strateg7« They were de- 
signed to facilitate and extend this point of view about planned change in 
American e^^ucation* Our analysis will treat them essentially as aspects of 

Kensington which had implications for the school as an educational organi- 
zation* 

The Protected Subculture 

Throughout the early weeks of our stay at Kensington we heard refer- 
ences to the school as a "protected subculture." By this» it was meant 
that the school was to be isolated from the usual pressures, restraints, 
and directives which most elementary schools must face. By categorizing 
it as unique or different and by treating it this way, the school could 
develop without the blows and arrows of a hostile or critical environment. 
The analogy which arose in our eyes was that of a rare plant nurtured In the 
climate of a greenhouse, away from the onslaught of wind, hail, and lesser 
elements. More explicitly, the environment of a school is multi-dimensional 
and the protection in a positive and negative sense became that also^ 

First, the superintendent's office was totally supportive. "Build a 
school" was his only directive to the faculty in the summer. Second, a 
school is a part of a bureaucracy composed of policies, rules, and proce- 
dures. Kensington had a free hand from the usual curricular, program, and 
personnel requirements. As a protected subculture, Kenslngtori was apart 
from these; they did not apply. Third, the majority of the school board 
had been convinced of the worthiness of the school's doctrine and the neces- 
sity of giving it a fair trial. A minority member or two attempted to 
stir up the conaunlty but the school was protected from his direct influence. 









Fourth) while the Milford School District was beset with numerous problems 
and conflicts, and while Kensington was often cited at board meetings and 
In the newspapers as an exemplar of the community conflict, the direct pres- 
sures went no farther than this. The principal and faculty were protected* 

Kensington's relationship with Its own patrons could not be 'pacified 
quite so clearly for the protective mantle was not intended to be applied 
pervasively* The school worked long and intensively with the parents in 
open meetings and in the Parent Councxi. These meetings frequently Involved 
emotional confrontations, for a number of parents possessed continuing dis- 
satisfaction with what they perceived to be the Instructional program re- 
ceived by their children. A form of protection existed nonetheless for the 
superintendent and the board president* Both had children in the school and 
they both attended meetings "outside" their organizational roles. They came 
as supportive parents. Further, the patrons of the school knew explicitly, 
as did the patrons in the district more generally, that the central admin- 
istration supported the school. 

As we saw the situation, the protected subculture phenomenon was a major 
idea in the strategy of innovation of Kensington. The unintended negative 
consequences lay in the disruption of usual organizational chains of com- 
mand, the authority relationships in the central office, and the unfavorable 
comparisons with other bi^'ldings and their staffs, especially the principals. 
This kind of status incongruency produced considerable negative sentiment 
and from these sentiments came some alleged minor sabotage and blocking of 
Kensington's program. Figure 8.2 contains this analysis. 



Insert Figure 8.2 about here 
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The deployment Center: 

Dispersion of Staff into the District 

Beyond being a projected inland or enclave. Kensington wan to nerve a 

further role in District innovation. We heard about it 

wxcin 

comments on the uniqueness of the staff: 

Se course of these comments, raised 

was some talk*'o£ thU^h early discussions with Eugene there 

orthe’wif* parts® 

-- -So" ® 

Ihe implications of this centered in pact in contributing to the high enthu- 
siasm and the belief that they, the staff, were the chosen ones. In this 
Mimer "innovations about innovations" contribute to our later analysis of 
true belief in an innovative organization*” 

Inexperience 

Kemlngton gambled heavily on inexperienced personnel to launch its 
innovative program. The decision seems to have followed from the two-horned 
ilemma of initial training in desirable directions" versus "breaking old 
habits" and retraining into new directions. Such a two alternative decision 
could be increased at least two-folda experienced teachers with personal 
desires for change, and a situation in which change is the dominant group 
norm. Both of these latter alternatives were in the Kensington blueprlnt- 
perhaps more than in most schools, but inexperience dominated. A number of 
the teachers, one-third, had had no teaching experience beyond student 
teaching. Also, and quite significantly, several of the experienced teachers 
were teaching an age level new to them, e.g.. Wanda was a kindergarten, not 
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a first or second grade teacher; Mary had taught a fourth grade, not first 
or second. Jack's experience had been primarily secondary, and later, Lee 
Gage, who was a long term substitute, had been a secondary teacher. Sig- 
nificantly, two additional groups of adults, four teacher aides and three 

student teachers, a mmiber equivalent to one- third the regular faculty, were 
inexperienced. 

In mid-September, this issue and some additional researchable Impli- 
cations received interpretative comment in the field notes. 

The other major question 1 have concerns the use of inex- 
perienced personnel in the carrying out of innovation. A 
repertory of skills both substantively and in terms of 
group management seems absolutely mandatory for a person 
in a free situation of this kind. This was hi^iighfced 
perhaps nast dramatically by Liz this morning in that she 
did not have the materials which she needed. This, ae 
we ve argued, then limits the kinds of things that she 
can do. It also suggests that if a response sequence 
cannot be played out, then another sequence must be 
played out. She does not have these in her repertory. 

Consequently, as Paul noted this morning, she spent a lot 
of time on bulletin boards and communication boxes, etc. 

With her involved in the key area of reading, for which 
she's had limited training, there's going to be ”hell-to- 
pay there, ^perience should give one a whole series 
of these repertories that you could turn to whenever 
other avenues got blocked. In effect, they give you ways 
to respond when the intended ways are no longer available. 

Trying to catalogue some of these, the sorts of situations 
and the ways that One can respond to them seems to be a 
much needed research problem. This could be handled ex- 
perimentally la something like a creativity test where 
you list a problem and then ask the person to suggest 
the array of things that he would do. One could put them 
into an experimental role-play*ng or simulated situation 
where you make demands that they carry out some of these 
procedures. Seemingly, these could be developed with 
enough complexity and enougj^ realism that they would be 
very ^/aluable training devices as well as research devices. 

( 9 / 14 ) 

As we have tried to think our way through the inexperience issue, sev- 
eral related but conceptually different aspects need to be Isolated. The 



lnGxp6ri.6nce In tcnchlng w&s compounded 1) by Inexperlnece in working to- 
gether, 2) by being in a new organization without a normative structure. 



3) by utilizing organizational pattem8--teams and divisions with which no 

one Wfifi f iling 1 ^ iiy an«1 A.\ ^ . « 

, MVJLi.xtj.ea wnxcn Were awKwaro--i:o say 

the least* These influences culminated in lack of clarity and in I*S*D* 
confusion* Figures 8*3 and 8*4 sketch these* 



Insert Figures 8*3 and 8*4 about here 



The contrasts in the various teams is critical on the experience- 
inexperience dimension* The I*S*D* problems can be contrasted with the 
Basic Skills-4 team* As we have indicated, the latter had two highly ex- 
perienced and creative primary teachers, one experienced kindergarten teach- 
er and one totally inexperienced teacher* Also, early in the semester they 
received additional help throu^ the addition of a part-time highly creative 
and experienced staff member* This brou^t important resources* Also, 

Basic Skills, by its early split into two teams, settled its most factional 
quarrels* These aspects belong, however, to another part of the story* 

A Staff Unknown to One Another 

Kensington's staff came from throughout the middle western part of the 
country. Only a few of the people had known one another before* This, too, 
was an educational innovation of significant magnitude* When one has pur- 
poses embodied in a significant break with past traditions, a plausible 
means Is to bring together an aggregate of staff who then would be welded 
into a new unit* Perhaps the most significant unintended result of this 
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was the underestisiation of the time it takes and the problems involved in 
building an aggregate of teachers into a workable group* The complexities 
involved in the individual personalities attracted to a new enterprise such 
as Kensington (see our later discussion of true belief in an innovative or* 
ganization) and the particular patterns of socialization, workshop and T* 
groups, are difficult to tease apart. Much of the dissussion of issues in 
cooperative working together, e.g., the exploration of who can do what, whom 
one can trust, whom one llkes^ we have put in our discussion of team teaching. 
Figure 8*5 contains the consequences of the staff new to one another* 



Insert Figure 8*5 about here 



Total Staff Summer Workshop 

To the knowledge of the investigators, a month's workshop for a total 
staff of an elementary school is an unheard of phenomenon. At Kensington, 
as we described in Chapter One, it was a reality. The intended consequences 
lay in building the staff into a snx>oth*working unit and developing concrete 
teaching plans for the year. As it turned out, neither of the objectives 
was accomplished to a hlj^ degree. The x- group impact we discuss in more 
detail later. A second issue needs to be mentioned, the possibilities and 
problems in the language available for talking about teaching. At this 

time, the education profess ion^ both its science and art, remain so 
much a personal kind of experience that it is difficult to talk productively 
about it without having concrete common experience. The language is very 
inexplicit and carries so many multiple referents for each term that it is 
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not until one is in the concrete situation that the intended meanings be* 
come clear. Not until this point does one translate into behavioral terms 
of who says what and who moves where in what specific situation. 

The kinds of workshops-* their objective, content, organization, parti- 
cipants— need considerable analysis and en^irical investigation for most 
educators, we would guess, see them as highly desirable, without regard to 
form, and only restricted by limited funds. Our data would suggest that 
"the total staff summer workshop" does have a time and place. Kensington's 
was not as productive as one might hope. 

The Staff Bulletin 

Between August 11th and June 2nd, sixty bulletins to the staff were 

issued. Once again we do not have normative data, but our Impression is 

'1 

that few elementary schools utilize such a procedure as this, and in those 
that do, the number of the bulletins is much less than the 1% to 2 per 
week issued at Kensington. The principal wrote most, if not all, of the 
bulletins. The content varied from an array of minor administrative matters 
to announcements and summaries of Important meetings and events in the life 
of Kensington. In general, the faculty was apprised of the many events of 
which they or the school was a part. 

Consultant Services 

Once again norms are not avaliable for explicit comparisons, but Kens- 
ington seemed to receive amounts of consultant service far beyond the usual 
elementary school. The T-group trainers were present for a week, Leslie 
Roberts spent the equivalent of several weeks at the school, and varied 
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persons vere available from the many commercial companies who loaned or 

gave materials to the school. Without question these people had impact on 

the school. In the view of most of the staff the results were a mixed 
blessing. 



T-Grouping; an extended analysis of innovation 
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Initial Outcomes 

Of all the. analyses and interpretations, the one we hesitated over most 
Involves the T-groups. As we have argued elsewhere, our intent has been to 
create hypotheses which fit our case, our accumulated field notes. The hypo* 
theses are offered then for wider testing and verification. In most areas 
we have not had axes to grind regarding organizational theory. This does 
not hold true, as we have Indicated, for the T- group phenomenon. Nonethe- 
less, we present the analysis as our best effort to conceptualize T- group 

experience with an aggregate of staff new to each other, yet on their way 
to becoming a worki^ig unit. 

Our problem of putting additional meaning in the interpretation of the 
week's experience begins in the phrasing of the issue. Instead of asking 
the simple question, T- groupings— pro or con?, we would ask,"what happens 
to an organization when the participants come together for the first time^ 
engage in T- group activities for a week, and then must work intimately to- 
gether for the next ten months?'' To the best of our knowledge (Miles, 1959, 
Bradford, gt ^1., 1964, Glidewell, 1966) research has not been directed to 
this kind of problem. Miles (1964) in his discussion of temporary systems 
presents s taxonomy which includes temporary staff and client, and permanent 
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staff and temporary client but deed not present the quasi- temporary system 
In vhlch the client Is permanent but the staff is temporary, actually the 
more usual consultant case* Nor does he handle the special case of the 
time at which the meeting occurs in the history of the organization. The 
intent of our discussion is to describe and Interpret this special case of 
T- group experience. 



Move toward informality 

The T-group experience was new to the members of the Kensington facul- 
ty. In the judgment of the observers, the experience was dramatic and in- 
fluential. For Instance, while informality was built into Kensington in a 
variety of ways, the T-group experience contributed to this* As we have 
indicated, at the first meeting the faculty was grouped vertically Into two 
groups, and the Principal was a member of one group. It was at this point 
that he shifted his role to that of a peer, a member of his group. During 
a meeting containing a discussion of .status barriers and problems accom- 
panying them, he gave them their option to call him whatever they felt most 
comfortable using. One of the members quickly suggested that they call him 
by his first name; this was accepted by members of both groups, and through- 
out the year, the Principal was addressed by his first name. 

This move toward informality had its limits, however. The Principal’s 
formal position was a factor impossible to overcome totally. This is true, 
we think, because of the complexity of the special authority role, which we 



3. Independently of our analysis, our colleague Professor Edwin Brldgeo 
neatly tested experimentally a similar conception and found the same inhibit- 
ing effect of the elementary principal with his staff. (Bridges, 1966). 
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analyze in detail later, and partly because of the perceptions teachers 

have of principals. The summary notes reporting on the conversations be- 
tween the observers reflect this: 

1 have had little chance to talk with Eugene about the 
progress of the workshop, or, for that matter, about 
anything else in the program, Paul tells me that the 

presence in the other group raised consider- 
able di.rficulty with the group’s progress. When they 
split into small sub-groups and he was not in one group, 
that group made tremendous progress in discussion and 
moving toward a series of analyses# (8/12) 



Public testimonials 

Early Tuesday morning, the observer recorded several items of Interest: 

Follow-up comments on yesterday seem necessary. One of 
centers on the selection of people for the school, 
while I haven t had a chance to check it out carefully 
n the field notes, ^ it seems to me that almost everyone 
has made a testimonial of some kind of extreme faith in 
the new school and what it is trying to do. The con- 
trast here with the group of teachers at the Washington 
School is also very, very marked. The cruciality of 
should not be neglected and should be 
highlighted in the general write-up of the report. It. 
coupled with the Principal’s enthusiam and with his cwn 
very unique conception of the nature of elementary school 
organization and instruction, is very, very critical too, 

( 8 / 11 ) 

Our interpretation suggested that the T- group experience provided an oppor- 
tunity for making public, deeply-held feelings and beliefs. As we indicate 



elsewhere, the staff selection In an innovative school, the sentiment of 



to feefew ecu -FicIcM t6 t6S; " a 

lenShv Summary Observations and Interpretations, 

setting various times of the day but out of the 



ronm ^ u «« earlier intensive analysis of a class- 

room in a slum school (Smith & Geoffrey, 1965), 
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enthusiasm, and the Principal's Institutional Plan were salient early. 



Personal revelation 

As we have indicated, the T- group experience was dramatic and influen- 
tial* One aspect included what we have called personal revelation, the 
offering of intimate details of one's personal life* 

The morning T-group session and the afternoon T- group 
session each had its dramatic high point* In the 
morning it xavolved a fracas between several members* 

One individual was opening himself up, catharsis 
fashion and another made an interpretive conment which 
c'lt right through to the nature of his personality 
functioning* This material was on tape and the leader 
cut in about this point, indicating that it was much 
more clinical and therapeutic than processual and it 
had gone beyond the limits of what she felt qualified 
to handle* Feedback this afternoon from Paul Indicates 
that another member thought that she shouldn't have 
turned off the tape recorder* His feeling was that it 
was personal but not disabling and that she couldn't 
handle the material intellectually rather than emotionally* 

Paul also reports the other group perceives our group 
as having all of the aggressive leadership and the 
fireworks* They feel that there isn't any leadership 
in their group* Paul sees this as centering around the 
inhibiting role of Eugene* Paul reports also a noon 
conversation in which one member was very angry in talking 
with another about the salary revelations that have 
occurred and the fact thc*t he was under misinformation* 

( 8 / 12 ) 

Not only were there personal details of one's self system, but also 
there were discussions of several kinds of salary negotiations— extra pay 
for the workshop and breaking the fixed salary scale (years of experience 
and amount of training) in order to attract some of the staff* One might 
say, the T- groups legitimated individual catharsis o 



Emotionality 

Many items could be utilized to illustrate the principle that the 
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T-group provokes high emotionality among its members. One part of this 

occurred as the leader interpreted a group member *s behavior and pushed 

toward insight and resolution. In the summary notes that evening the ob« 

server recorded the episode in this fashion: 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident occurred late in the 
afternoon when the leader began interpreting some of the 
behavior of the members of the group. She accused one 
member of not learning from his experience of yesterday 
and taking over the group again at noon, as he had, and 
making decisions for the group. This led to a good bit 
of defensiveness on his part and soon opened up another 
vho commented how angry he had been at this. He related 
how he hadn*t said anything and he wasn’t going to say 
®i^ything all afternoon and how he had responded only upon 
the direct request of the first. He was mad at himself 
for doing this also. The leader "egged them on,” with 
more interpretation and also urging, to have the second 
ask the first how he felt rather than just assume that 
the first would be unhappy if the second had made a 
comment. This took three or four urgings, A number 
of people chimed in during this, 

later, one member ultimately called them all ”chlcken" 
for not wanting to fill out the questionnaires. The 
leader made a very dramatic Interpretation of a third’s 
behavior which was rejected almost completely. The 
field notes should contain most of this. At the close of 
the meeting, the first commented to the second that he 
hoped they could sit down and talk today for a while 
because they were going to have to work together all 
year this year, everyone seemed to be provoked at 

each other or at the whole training program by the time 
the day was over. As Paul and I were driving home he 
commented about much of the general hostility that ex- 
isted in the other group and how most of it seemed to be 
directed toward the leader rather than toward each other. 

As far^s I can tell, very little hostility is directed 
toward the other leader at this time, (8/12) 

In more summary fashion the observer noted on Thursday of the first 



week: 



Another notion which may be in the notes alreadj' is che 
feeling of mine about the degree of affect yo« can 
generate in thif^ kind of approach. Jus** '^hat the inde- 

t 
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peitdent variable is vithin the techsique itself, I don’t 
know, (g/13) 



degree of acquaintance 

As one might suspect from our discussions of testiiaonials, high senti- 
ment, and personal revela tion^ the group produced also an intimacy, a high 
degree of acquaintance among the staff. The observer reflected on the 
contrast in this and a group workshop of which he had been a parte 

Another phenomenon that really hit me was the discussion 
that several of the staff had during one of the small 
group sessions. The depth and the ease with which they 
could talk with one another at this point is truly very 
remarkable. The function of the T- group in having people 
share a variety of more personal and intimate aspects of 
their lives as they bear upon the school creates, or at 
least seems to create in this particular instance, a 
kitid of Bill Mauldin Up Front degree of rapport, for 
they have been at war and have fought together. They 
were pretty sick of having so much small group-con- 
nected things and Sue particularly commented that she 
wants to go off for a month without any connection 
with the group. Bill Kirkhata is talking about pos- 
sible kinds of sedition which he can engage in, which 
strike me as very unusual for him, although it might 
not be. this might be contrasted with another group 
I participated in which in some respects never did 
get far enough along after six weeks to discuss very i 

well together. (8/13) 

Thus, in an instance where a staff is unacquainted, a training group 
experience seems to be a method whereby participants may learn certain as- 
pects of one another in a relatively short time. However, over- involvement 
in the intimate, personal facets of group member’s lives seems to be a 
hazard. Later, as is noted elsewhere, these intense personal dimensions 
seemed to often reappear as obstacles in working together. 
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The T-Group’s Longer Reacii 



T!ie T -group experience, as ve ttave described it, was a potent experi- 
ence during its week of operation* In our Judgment, its potency reached 
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implications, the cdnsetpiences of the experience. As we nave described 
in our methodological section the ultimate test of our interpretation 
must lie in the accumulation of similar cases and ultimately in experimental 
analysis. None-the-less we can relate data of events from our note books 
and our interpretations an the time, and now, upon later reflection. 



Content-less-ness of the 5?-srouT) ? 

We would argue that the T-group has a special kind of content rather 
than being content-less. At Kensington what it seemed to do was to cause 
some people to "play out their hands” in an unfamiliar game or in an 
unfamiliar way. In general this then set up a social structure which 
was not transferable to the central tasks of the elementary school, even 
an innovative one such as Kensington* Our initial speculations are mixed 
with earlier problems and several lines of focus: 



This is another aspect of the T-group experience that 
intrigued me very much* Insofar as there is not 
an agenda, the major resource, to use their term, 
upon which one can draw is an individual* s own 
identity, stability, and general empathy* There may 
be some other factors such as one*s more self- 
oriented needs. The kind of thing I think I‘m 
saying is that you may get a selection of some kind 
of an index of maturity coming out of this kind of 
group which typically you don*t get as quickly or as 
dramatically, if at all, from other groups* Once 
again, Tom seems to be the guy who is coming out 
on top in this * My guess is that Kirkham is not able 
to do this and that he is much more visible as some- 
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body trying to featner nis own nesb and pusn nis own 
status, Tnat may be more my own personal bias than the 
group's bias although I doubt it. His 'take charge' 
kind of attitude, which may have been very effective 
in rural Ohio somehow just is falling flat here. His 
deflation is apt to provoke some very serious problems. 

My interest in seeing the development of a faculty 
social system is coming to pass in very fine fashion. 

It makes me wonder how much of this kind of thing 
occurred at some distant point in the past at the 
Washington School do:mtown« My guess is that once 
the group had achieved some kind of initial stability, 
the sort of thing that I witnessed regarding Mr.g 
Alton is about as close as this would ever come. The 
individual must struggle with the group rather than 
struggle with the aggregate as the aggregate tries 
to become a group. 

I would have some real questions as to whether this is 
the best kind of experience to start off with, or 
whether it would be better to work a week and then have 
this and then work a couple more weeks, B-ul and I 
raised a point somewhat similar to this when we talked 
about having some subject matter much less sensitive 
than the individuals' own egos and the developing group 
structure as the immediate task at hand. This just 
loads the dice for a high affective involvement and 
possibly the setting up of hostilities and sensitivi- 
ties that will be forever in getting dissipated. It's 
an interesting question as to whether there are any data 
whatsoever on the T-group experience as it applies to 
a new group which is not an hoc group but which will 
have long-term continuing relationships with one another. 

Also this was a new experience for the training staff. 

Lois, the first Sunday night, said that she had never 
worked with a group exactly like this in just this kind 
of situation. Lynn had not either. 

We have spoken to the high Cuiotionality of the T-grcup experience 
The serious proolems with Kirkham were described in Chapter One, The 
consternation over task focus versus process focus remained throughout 



b 

Once again the obser/er plays the new data against the 
earlier project (Smith and Geoffrey, 1965)« Alton is 
a teacher who tended to be rejected by his peers. 



the year 



The ProcesB-»Sub8tance Dichotomy 

When approaching a new task such as starting a school^ people vary 
In their preferences. Some want to explore verbally the totality and some 
vant to begin on a particular concrete problem and let this take them to 
the more general issues as well as to other concrete problems. In retro- 
spect, this variation in style of approach tc large significant novel prob- 
lems seems to be a most important dimension of human personality. One 
facet, although not the central aspect, was caught partially in the obser- 
ver's notes in the Sunday night planning session; 

Another Item that occurred which left me a little 
bi* ’uicomfortable was the lack of concern about the 
iminc jte desires of the people for a lot of informa- 
tion about the new school and about what they would 
be doing and how they would be doing it . Eugene has 
put this off until the second or third week rather 
then having it in the first week. This is a very 
interesting commentary on the staff as the staff 
perceives him for the moment. It will be interesting 
to see how much of this keeps cropping up in the 
discussions as we go along. Lois! notion here was 
that informational questions could be treated and 
answered as they arose. She had not bought the cult 
so directly that she. felt it was impossible to do this. 

Lynn was even more open about it and talked about the 
value of having an informed member who could act as a 
resource on certain questions of fact. (jsOO A.M. 8/l0) 

Ultimately what was created. was a schism between those faculty members 

who wanted to talk about the school, in general, its objectives, its 

ideology and its broader contribution and those who wanted to talk about 

specific roles, specific duties, and day-to-day items of "what am I 

going to do?” A variety of dimensions seem to run through this; the 

realist versus the idealist, the practical versus the dreamer, substance 
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versus process, and deductive versus inductive. 

A major hypothesis we would offer states that neither the glooal 
nor the concrete leads to "better” solutions. In effect we would argue that 
each ultimately digresses into the other, in the give and take of group 
interaction. Essentially there are assumptions of compromise, taking 
turns in expressing opinions and points of view, and freedom to partici- 
pate. 0\ir data suggested that the T-groups accented one line of approach. 

In effect it provided a normative pattern by reinforcing the processual 
or generalist element, and delaying and frustrating the concrete and 
substantive individuals. This tended to develop sub-groups, to make the 
easy give and take more difficult, and to set the occasion for serious 
conflict which was to erupt in the Kirkham incident."^ The notes suggest 
this: 

At noon I had a brief conversation with Bill about 
his experience in the T-group. He has never done this 
before and the way he tallied left it clear that he 
wasn’t very happy with it. Paul told me that his 
conversations with Jack, Bill and Dan indicated that 
they also were getting concerned about having a whole 
week of this when in their eyes there was so much work 
to be done. I did talk briefly with Dan at lunch and he 
commented about the concern for group process without 
regard for content. He argued that the kind of con- 
tent, or what I would call the task, would probably 
make a good bit of difference in the way in which the 
activity was carried out. He wondered about how 
generalizable the experience would be in that re^rd. 

As far as I know, he hasn’t taught except for practice 
teaching. 

One of the more int 32’''sting things that happened in 
the discussion this morning concerns David’s holding to 
the notion of getting the objectives laid out before 
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As we indicate elsewhere this was considerably more complex than 
our initial sketch here. 
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you cen talk about the specifics. On the one hand it 
seems to me that this is a very sensible way to make 
decisions and lies behind some of the comments that we 
are making in our analysis of decision making. It 
also strikes me as a strong intolerance for the fact 
that some people have to operate in a different style. 
(Specifically, Jack Davis' interest in going from a set 
-- — X..V.WX, ou a more general rramework.) 

If you like, one could make a case that this inductive 
approach is actually more in accord with the Kensington 
set of goals than actually starting out rationally with 
a broad set of goals. Later Jack raised the possibility 
of people retaining convictions and holding to action 
which makes the compromise move along. This issue was 
one that got considerable discussion earlier and one 
in which they couldn't reach any fundamental agreement 
upon. This fits in with the earlier one in that David 
seems unable to accept other people's methods of approach 
and make compromises and work with them, Mv guess is 
that he would interpret this as a lack of authenticity 
and also a lack of being his real self. This kind of 
imbility could lead to real havoc with the Independent 
Study Division, (8/12) 

In Figure 8,6 we try to encapsule the argument. The T-group 

experience in conjunction with the problem solving styles formalized the 

dichotomization of the staff and introduced serious frustration to the 

inductives." ^This in turn led to intense staff conflict and helped pre- 

cipitate What was to be a permanent schism in the I.S,D, division and 

the ouster of Bill K,, which we have called the Kirkham incident. 

Avoidance of the mechanics 

One of the consdquences of the T-group experience, the doctrine, 

the enthusiasm, and the biases of several of the influential persons on 

the staff was an avoidance of the procedural means, the "nuts and bolts" 

issues, as the staff came to call them, 

A number of items came up late this morning and over 
lunch. For instance, at the lunch hour I raised the 
direct question, at seemingly an appropriate time, as 
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to whether there would be report cards at the Kensington 
school. None of. the group;, Tom, Bill, David, Liz, 

Alec, or Jack knew whether there would be report 
cards. They are all, or nearly all, operating at the 
assumption that the cumulative records with anecdotal 
comments and work samples would be used to show the 

No-one has any notion as to who would carry out the 
parental conferring. As they responded, no-one in the 
group seemingly has thought much about it or tested it 
out very extensively. There also is no clarity on 
articulating with other schools for transfers in and 
transfers out, (8/19) 

Later that same day the observer commented: 

Another point that keeps coming up and reflects my own 
bias about organization and administration is the 
need for mechanisms to attain certain kinds of goals 
or ends. This was perhaps best illustrated in a 
discussion this morning with Sue and Liz and Alec 
about the phenonemon of an overlapping interest and the 
integration of knowledge being presented to the stu- 
dents. Several people involved in the conversation were 
ail agreed that it was important to be done; that is, the 
objective was. There was some agreement that part of 
it was a function of a basic attitude that would pre- 
vail throughout the school. There was general agree- 
ment on this also. But, there was little awareness of 
what I would call the mechanisms to help make this 
happen. Specifically, I would mean the kind of planning 
that would go on, the kind of distribution of time, o' 
the teachers and the students, the pinpointing of res- 
ponsibility for initiating and following through on 
agreements, and so forth. This may be part of the 
negative transfer fjorn last week. But, as far as I can 
tell, there is practically no concern on the. part of 
the younger people about this phenomenon. There seems 
to be some pleasant assumption that once we all get to 
know each other, then it will automatically happen. 

This is precisely what I don't agree with. Perhaps 
this reflects my more general concern for the mundane. 
There are some exceptions to this in the Independent 
Study Division, I think the major people who vou?.d 
take exception are Jack and Irma and perhaps Alec, The 
Basic Skills Division might also be exempt from this. 

The Transition people have not really spoken enough 
for me to know, Perfceps the more significant notion is 
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that tiiere is a time and place for botii. People wJio are resis« 
ting, feel that we navea*t gotten to that time or that place 
as yet. (8/19) 



As our early descriptive chapters indicated, the workshop time did not 



progress rapidly and easily with these concernss Critical procedural 
decisions were being made late in the August workshop. 



Individual Captivation 

While the T-groups captivated several of the staff, David found it 
most congenial. It permitted him to engage in broad philosophical discus- 
sions, explorations in quest of self-understanding, and entry into close 
personal relationships with fellow staff members. The approach to 
learning, which the unstructured position provided, fit his point of view 
in working with children. Informal relationships between teacher and 
student, minimal didactic or usual instructional behavior with large groups 
of children, and internal motivation for learning. It blended neatly with 



his perception of the Kensington doctrine of individualized instruction 
and gave a substance to the vaguely defined role of academic counselor. 
As our descriptive account indicated it led also, during the first week 
to a new element in the I. S. D. program, T-grouping or group processes 
with the children. The intent here was to aid them in exploring their 
interpersonal relationships which, in turn, would enable them to func- 
tion more fully as individuals and as members of I. S. D. teams. 



Summary 



In our judgment the T-group experience is a very potent technique. 
The timing within the year, the close relationship to parts of the for- 
mal doctrine, and the salience for individual staff members were part of 
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the context. The implications were both immediate and long term. A 
number of our most significant hypotheses regarding this innovation at 
Kensington are summarized in Figure 3.7, 



ORGAWIZATIOimL AUB PR0l®A!4MATIC 
IMOVATIONS 



In its many forms, Kensington’s doctrine indicated that the organiza- 
tion and program of the school was to be different from the usual ele- 
mentary school. The myriad of innovations I’i .'Iducation were to be .inter- 
twined in a significant totality. The range of changes V6n*ied from such 
small procedui*al matters as "pupil logs," their records of activities, 
to such major events as the "individualized curriculum." In this section 
we present an interpretation of a number of these. The major analyses 
focus on Kensington as a non graded school and team teaching as a means of 
organizing the staff, 

Kensington as a Kon Graded School 

The graded elementary school, an Invention of the 19th Century and 
the standard organizational pattern of the 20th Century elementary school, 
T^as abandoned at Kensington. In its place were three divisions: Basic 
Skills, Transition, and I.S.D. Their goals, as indicated earlier, were 
training in basic skills, and the 3 R's, and a transition from this to 
independent study. While formal "gradedness" did not exist at Kensington, 
several comments are in order. The Basic Skills Division worked with 6 
and 7 year olds. Approximately half of these childi*en possessed some 
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minimal reading and numerical abilities since they had been in first 
grade last year. Most of them were subgrouped together for instruction. 

In the team of two this tended to be more with basal readers and text- 
books than in the team of four. Similarly the 6 year olds tended to be 
grouped together for initial instruction in basic skill areas. The 
instruction varied from extended experiential ly developed materials, 

through individualized library books to basal reading series textual 
materials. 

Transition, composed of 8 year olds, third graders, did not have to 
face the issue of "grade levels” even though the division contained the 
usual wide range of individual differences. 

l.S.D. had the children who normally would be in 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 
While the organizational patterns changed dramatically over the year, the 
children typically were never classified by grade levels. Even in the 
formation of a self-contained class during the sf ond week, not all the 
pupils were fourth graders. Similarly when the team split finally into 
almost total self-contained units in the new building each teacher worked 
with some 9, 10, and 11 year olds, representing the several grade levels 
in the pupils’ past placement. The specific approaches of the teachers 
varied widely, as we have indicated. 

Anderson (1966) in his discussion of the theory and practice in 
the nongraded school comments that the real problems of the new con- 
ception are not the small administrative matters but more fundamental 
issues which curriculum experts are only beginning to solve. 

^e success of the nongraded arrangement depends ultimately on 
the improvement of curriculum. What is especially difficult 
about running a nongraded school or a nongraded classroom is 
not how to organize the program, or how to group the pupils. 
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or how to report pupil progress to parents, or how to set 
up recordkeeping systems, or how to help teachers solve the 
H'^erous other administrative problems that arise. What is 
difficult is how to solve the c arriculum problems that th^i 
organizational scheme raises. ' 



I example, which skill experiences are best arranged through 

I individualized programs in which pupils can proceed at their 

I own rate of speed, and which experiences are best reserved 

I for groups? What topics, presented under what conditions, 

] appropriate for classes composed of youngsters whose 

academic potential and achievements range over a wide spec- 
kinds of experiences can be shared by youngsters 
s in multiage classes in which a great range of responses and 

I contributions is possible? Just how does a spiral curriculum 

I work? Hfw can we better teach for the process goals? These 

I other questions bedevil the teachers in nongraded schools. 

I Until our curriv-ulum experts begin to attadc these problems 

j and produce specific recommendations that teachers can under- 

! stand, progress will be at a snail's pace. (pp. 50-51) 

1 

; As we have reported at several points in the monograph, our data suggest 

"numerous" administrative problems have major consequences. Our 
data Indicate also that the Kensington staff struggled mightily in the 
curriculum Issues. The August workshop and the Spring curriculum commit- 
tee could not wait for the future products of "our curriculum experts," 
whoever they may be. In between times, the staff was "bedeviled," in 
the several senses of Webster's definition of that term. 



Individu alized curriculum and meaningful verbal learning 

While our study of Kensington is basically an organizational 
analysis, perhaps we can clarify theoretically the interrelationships 
among the doctrine, the realities of the procedures and practices, and 
pupil learning by reference to a recent systematic position in educational 
psychology. (Ausubel, 1963). Within his introductory chapter, in a 
section entitled "Responsibility for organizing the curriculum and 
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presenting subject metter,” Aueubel seems to be challenging the central 

tenets of the Kensington position. He says: 

One extreme point of view associated with the child 
centered approach to education is the notion that child- 
ren are innately equipped in some mysterious fashion 
for knowing precisely what is best for them. ... Accord- 
ing to these theorists, the environment facilitates devel- 
opment best by providing a maximally permissive field that does 
not interfere with the predetermined proc^ess of spontaneous 
maturation. From these assumptions it is but a short step to 
the claim that the child himself must be in the most strategic 
position to know and se^lect those components of the environment 
that are most congruent with his current developmental needs, 
and hence most conducive to optimal growth. (pp. 10-11) 

He then proceeds to attac.: the oft-cited empirical basis— the self- 
selection of diet by infants; this he says is applicable only jLn early 
infancy and. only in relationship to physiological needs, "...we cannot 
conclude that he Is similarly sensitive to cues reflective of psycho- 
logical and other developmental needs" (p. 11). 

He continues: 

... .Unless one assigns a sacrosant status to 'endogenous 
motivations,* there is little warrant for believing either 
that they alone are truly reflective of the child's genuine 
developmental requirements, or that environmentally derived 
needs are 'imposed,* authoritarian in spirit and inevitably 
fated to thwart the actualization of his developmental 
potentialities. Actually, most needs originate from 
without and are internalized in the course of the child's 
Interaction and identification with significant persons In 
his family and cultural environments. 

w...one can never assume that the child's spontaneous Iv 
expressed interests and activities are completely reflec- 
tive of all of his important needs and capacities. Just 
because capacities can potentially provide their own 
motivation does not mean that they always or necessarily 
do so. It is not the possession of capacities that is 
motivating but the anticipation of future satisfactions 
once they have been successfully exercised; but because of 
such factors as intertia, lack of opportunity or appreciation 
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I 

of tiieir existence, preoccupation witn other activities, many | 

capacities may never be exercised in the first place. Thus, I 

children typically develop only some of their potential f 

capacities, and their expressed interest:^ cannot be con- [ 

sidered coextensive with the potential range of interests [ 

they are capable of developing with appropriate ! 

stimulation. 



In conclusion, therefore, the current interests and spon- 
taneous desires of immature pupils can hardly be considered 
reliable guideposts and adequate substitutes for specialized 
knowledge and seasoned judgment in designing a curriculum. 

(p. 11) 



He continues on his themes of developing new motivations as well as 
using those currently available. Finally he attacks two subsidiary pro- 

I 

positions: 

Two related propositions, stemming from the activity pro- 
gram movement, are that factual information and intellectual 
skills should always be acquired in the real-life, functional, 
contexts in which they are customarily encouni;ered (rather 
than through the medium of artificially contrived drills and 
exercises), and that a pupil’s progress should be evaluated 
only in terms of his own potentialities. Itony teachers, 
however, learned from their own experience that drills and 
exercises need not necessarily be rote in character and 
that they are essential, moreover, for acquiring many skills 
and concepts that do not occur frequently and repetitively 
enough in more natural settings. Similarly, they found it 
necessary to ignore much of the nonsense disseminated about 
incidental learning. They discovered that although it was 
possible fcr children to learn some things incidentally, 
deliberate and guided effort was required for the efficient 
learning of most types of academic material, (p. 12) 

Ke raises his second point. 

Finally they had to discount much of the exaggerated 
condemnation of school marks and group norms as unqualified 
evils. They found that stripped of their abuses marks 
were both indispensable tools for evaluating the acqui- 
sition of valid, worthwhile knowledge, and a quite necessary 
and unavoidable incentive for academic achievement in our 
competitive culture; and that while it was certainly useful 
to know how well a pupil was performing in terms of his 
own capabilities, this knowledge was no substitute for evalua- 
tion of his ability relative to the norm of his age group, (p. 12) 
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As he continues his analysis, he argu3s that meaningful verbal learning, 
i.e., the acquisition of broad structures of knowledge is the most 
Important goal of education in the public schools. In this regard he 
places the "...role of helping children learn by. themselves," as 



I 



a secondary and related objective. He asserts: 

The battle cry of the progressives that the student must assume 
responsibility for his own learning has been distorted into a 
doctrine of pedagogic irresponsibility. It has been Interpreted 
to mean that the student's responsibility is to self- discover 
everything he has to learn, that is, to locate and organize 
his own materials from primary sources, to Interpret them 
independently, to design his own experiments, and merely to 
use the teacher as a consultant and critic. But education is 
not c* process of self-instruction. Its very essence inheres 
in the knowledgeable selection, organization, interpretation, 
and sequential arrangement of learning materials by pedagogically 
sophisticated persons. The school cannot in good conscience 
abdicate these responsibilities by turning them over to stu- 
dents in the n<ame of democracy and progressism. (pp. 12 - 13 ) 

The argument envelopes one further point: 

Another way in which educators have evaded responsibility 
for programming the content of instruction has been by hiding 
behind the slogan that the function of the school is to 'teach 
children how to think - not what to think. * This slogan 
also states a false dichotomy since the two functions are by 
no means mutually exclusive* Actually, as will be argued 
later, the transmission of subject matter can be considered the 
more primary function of the school. Most of the thinking 
that goes on in the school is and should be supplementary to 
the process of reception learning, that is, concerned with 
having students assimilate subject matter content in a more 
active, integrative, and critical fashion. Development of 
thinking or problem solving ability can also be considered an 
objective of schooling in its own right, although it is a 
lesser objective than the learning of subject matter and 
is only partly teachable; but under no circumstances is it a 
proper substitute for reception learning or a feasible primary 
means of imparting subject-matter knowledge, (p. 13 ) 



As we have lnd5.cated^the formal doclrlne tended to negate curric- 



ulum imperatives— demands of the school to teach particular content. 








The staff, however, was spilt on this. In the chance juxtaposition 

of two conversations the observer caught this as well as the skein of 

consequences which flowered from this problem. 

I have just had a long conversation with Jean. We 
talked some about the curriculum meeting which 
Jean heard about just this morning. Apparently 
the decision was made late yesterday and the word 
just got out today. She's due over there at 4:15 
which Is a. very difficult time schedule . They have been 
having their team meetings Iji the afternoon and 
this will cancel that out. J*ean is the only one 
from Basic Skills or Transition who is involved 
on the curriculum committee. The others are 
Liz, Jack, Alec, Eugene, and Tom. In talking 
with Jean, she commented that at least she 
wouldn't argue with David since he's no longer 
on it. This indicates one part of David's 
withdrawal, which is noted elsewhere. After 
much other discussion I came around to the point 
again when she'd commented that she was more 
progressive than the teachers at Hillside, where 
she was last year and that they were very tra- 
ditional. In this sense, the sense that she 
meant it as she pinned it down, was that they 
tended to follow the central office directives 
to the letter rather than do what they wanted to 
do. She commented that she would tend to close 
her door and do what she wanted to do. When I 
confronted her with the point that she had made 
about her philosophy and David's being different, 

I asked her if she could put it on the same con- 
tinuum or whether it could be put on another con- 
tinuum. She didn't much like being confronted 
with the issue this way, but put him on the * ’ 

continuum as an extreme progressive. The dif- 
ferences she saw between herself and him was that 
he didn't think that there were any 'imperatives' 
about things that children should be taught and 
She did. She saw some possible difference between 
ISD and Basic Skills but that she still thought 
there were things that kids should learn. She 
argued thi,s essentially from her own background 
and what she would have done as a pupil if she had 
been totally under self-motivation. In her words, 
she would know much less about a lot of things she 
Should know something about. 
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All of this is interesting, for I had a few min- 
utes of discussion with Dave before I left ISD. 

He had spent a lonely Thanksgiving and apparently 
pretty much by himself. He had not, I don^t 
think, gone to any of the parties or the dinners 
that several of the people were having. He 
sees himself as totally isolated in ISD as well. 

He coiiiieuted that it. gave him more freedom, 
that he didn*t have to go through the team to 
do what he wanted to do. He also commented that 
he*d spent a lot of time thiuking about what he 
was doing and what the kids were doing and saw 
the problem as essentially one of using the wrong 
criteria to evaluate what he was doing and what 
his children were doing. For instance, he was 
concerned that people hold a criterion of how 
busy the children are in his group. In his eyes, 
over the long haul, they will become more involved 
in different kinds of activities and different 
kinds of things. He thinks that use of the 
traditional criteria would be a mistake at this 
point . He talked about how one of the children 
on last Wednesday had spent an hour in looking 
through science material trying to find out 
what * diatoms* are. He had seen them on some of 
the prepared slides. David was very pleased 
about this- Also, as he and I stood and talked, 
one of the children came up and asked him about 
the word 'illegible* which the child pronounced 
incorrectly and David gradually ushered him 
into a dictionary to learn how to sound out the 
word and also to pronounce it correctly. These 
materials both came out of the prepared things 
that exist j in the latter instance these were 
SEA skill builders in prefixes. They were on one 
of the wheels. The children kind of go at this 
in their own way and at their own rate with a 
minimal amount of guidance from him. The 
possible merits in this approach and the long 
term accumulation of more and more self-direction 
seem very reasonable. They sound very much like 
part of the argument that we were in the other day 
on the teaching of forms in concept attainment 
and whether this inhibits the later invention of 
categories in concept formation. Just how these 
are to be weighted over the long haul, it seems 
to me, is a most important and critical educational 
issue. (12/1) 
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Ttie Implications of these philosophical discrepancies (such as 
those of David and Jean) are Important in that they relate to the division 
of Basic Skills into two teams. In this instance they permit each team to 
carry out an integrated instructional program. Jean Eaerson’s comments 



Another comment that she made, to some of my 
direct questions, concern whether the other team 
members tend to agree with her philosophy. She 
said they did. They also say that it*s basic 
that the kids learn the skills and they are all 
actively involved in this. My observations 
would corroborate this very well. Almost every 
time I*m sitting in the lounge in Basic Skills 
somebody is grading an arithmetic or a reading or 
a composition paper. The kids are doing a 
tremendous amount of this kind of written work 
around the basic skills. I asked Jean if the 
team of two were in agreement. She gave me her 
wry little smile and said she didn’t know. She 
went on to indicate that they see so little of the 
other group and team that she really does not 
know what goes on there. She seems to know more 
about Transition and about ISD than she does about 
the other team of two. We talked at some length 
While her pupils were getting milk and listening 
to a story. Tiiese giraups apparently are larger 
and give some of the people free time, primarily she 
and Wanda at this point. Elaine and Sue were 
handling the story. 

In short, while Kensington’s doctrine seemed to us to be quite 
antithetical to Ausubel’s position, actual practice varied widely among 
teams and divisions. The majority of the staff were much less radical 



observers saw analogies to the industrial setting and graduate instruction s 




than David in their practices and their beliefs. 



i 



Independent Study and Its Supervision 



While Ausubel has challenged, especially, the child determined curric- 
ulum element of the individualized program, fiurther analysis is required. The 



the University. 
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a?he whole concept of independent s1;u?^.y, it seems, 
needs very careful analysis also. 5Phe assumpr 
tion that they seem to be making is that the 
materials and the pupils* own talents will be 
sufficient to engage in the problems of learning. 

The analogy which seems implicit and fallacious 
is between an assembly line or an. industrial 
setting where there are a set of tasks that 
recur over and over again and once they are 
learned the individual can take them on and 
perform them. By its very nature, the task in 
school is a progressive development and alteration 
in what is done. This means that there never 
comes a time when a person is moved toward a 
stabilized set of activities and hence doesn't 
need some kind of guidance or direction. On a 
very simple level, the same problem, it seems 
to me, occurs in the university where one can, in 
effect, do nis own reseeu'ch or one can have a 
group of graduate students and assistants as- 
sisting him. In the latter instance at least a 
portion of one’s energy must be devoted to a 
continuous monitoring and supervision and 
aid in all phases of the project. This takes 
some time, actually a good bit, and if one had 
30 or 40 of such people, then one would be in 
an impossible situation. This, it seems to me, 
is the bind of the independent study concept 
at Kensington. In a sense, even the industrial 
analogy is not quite appropriate for there is 
always the problem of or^nizational development 
and replacement of personnel and the gradual 
indoctrination and socialization of them. An 
educational setting is, for the pupils, an extreme 
case of the continuous socialization problem. 

(1/9) 

In short, one has a number of children, approximately forty (in ISD 
in the Spring) whom one must guide individually in a half dozen areas of 
the curriculum. In the Fall, in the more departmentalized setting, 
the numbers varied up to two hundred. As we have indicated elsewhere, 
the system was too heavy and broke down at a number of points. In science, 
one of the most well developed parts of the independent study program. 
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about wiiicii considerable discussion developed, tbe faculty estimated 
that some fifteen percent of the pupils were receiving an excellent 
individualized program of independent study. The remainder of the 
children had considerable difficulty. In .the other areas of the curric- 
ulum, estimates were more aifficult to make. 

Individual Scheduling 

Cne of the operational techniques utilized for the p* omotlon of in- 
dependent study and the individualized curriculum was individual scheduling 
in ISD. In Chapter Two we have presented some of the descriptive data 
assoc^ited with the procedure. The consequences were severe. The com- 
plexity of the problem was underestimated by the staff. The ability of the 
pupils to carry out the task was overestimated. The coordination of staff 

schedules with pupil schedules had not been resolved. These implications 
are sketched on Figure 8.8. 



Insert figure 8.8 about here 



Parenthetically, we would comment that the organizational issues here are 
dramatic illustrations of our general theoretical position that unan- 
ticipated consequences are primary means of organizational change. As the 

staft coped with these events they developed new structures, and so changed 
the basic organization. 
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Pupil logs 

Intenroven with the nongraded and individualized approach to educa- 
tion were the "pupil logs," a daily one page journal of purposes, activ- 
ities, outcomes and evaluation. They helped socialize the children and 
they provided information to the staff. The in^ilications are contained 
in Figure 8.9. 



Insert Figure 8.9 about here. 



The unan t icipated clerical problems were severe. The communications to 
the parents was high and evidence of parental dissatisfaction with aspects 
of the program appeared almost immediately. 

No textbooks 

Kensington planned to move toward an individualized program. Since 
the graded textbooks were perceived as a deterent to such instruction^ 
the school did not order such materials. One book empany did loan them 
a complete set of text materials. In effect, the staff was forced to 
create new material and to utilize the well-equipped but late arriving 
library. With the availability of a wealth of materials, a large 
31brary, several sets of encyclopedias for every class, SRA individual- 
ized reading and skill laboratories, cycloteachers, and so forth became 
the instructional tools. Gaining experience with these materials was a 
long and arduous task. Similarly, developing imits of work in science 
and social studies, and transparencies for specicQ. instructional purposes 
consumed large amounts of staff time. The ease of a textbook as a body 
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I of sequenced content l)ecame very apparent , even if comparison with the 

standards of the formal doctrine found it short of the goal of individ- 
ualized instruction. 



Team Teaching and a Theory of CJooperative Action 



One of the foremost accounts of team teaching (Shaplin and 01ds» 

196 ^) defines the central conception of the approach in this manner; 

. .a type of instructional organization, involving teaching personnel 
and the students assigned to them, in vhich two or acre teachers are given 
responsibility, working together, for all or a significant part of the 
instructions of the same group of students" (p. 19)* If we define team 
teaching as cooperative teaching, as does Shaplin (196^), then ve are in 
a position to bring to bear theories of cooperation. While this account 
might well have been incorporated in other parts of the Kensington story, 
for its complexity illustrates very well the issues of organizational 
change through the unanticipated consequences of purposive social action, 
we anlayze it as an organizational innovation. 

At Kensington » within the divisional organization, the teachers 
were subdivided further into teams. This pattern continued throughout 
the year and was a major innovative thrust of Kensington. The Basic 
Skills Division split, at the insistence of several faculty members early 
in August. The team of two, with one-third of the Basic Skills children 
worked almost totally Independent of the team of four. The initial break 
resulted partly from "personality conflict" and partly from an ideologloal 
difference on the traditional-progressive continuum. The team of two 
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developed problens around the dominant subordinate dimension of the dyad. 
The team of four with strong part-time support, vhich made it a team of 
five in many vays, developed very harmoniously as ve have detailed else- 
where. Transition tended to form a dyadic coalition within the triad. 
Here also the traditional progressive dimension loomed large. In I.S.D. 
the changes were frequent and pervasive. The initial "total team" gave 
way under a variety of pressures, conflicts, and divisions in point of 
view into departmentaUzation, then two teams of three, then into a dyad 
coalition within one team, and finally into almost a total self-contained 
structure. The latter was characterized by quite varied patterns of 
teacher-pupil relationships. 



Barnard *s theo ry of cooperative action 

In a simple, matter-of-fact w«r, Barnard (1938) begins his anlaysis 
of formal organizations and executive functioning raising questions 
about cooperative behavior, the phenomenon vhich lies at the base of 

organizations. He states a basic postulate applicable under certain 
circumstances: 



. . .c^peration has no reason for being except as it can 
do what the individual cannot do. Cooperation Justifies^ 
luseir, then, as a means of overcoming the llmitatir^ns 
rGstrictlng whalj individuEls ccui do* (p, 23) 



Since we have defined team teaching as cooperative teaching. Individuals 
acting or operating Jointly , we can ask the very simple q[Ue8tion,*What 
does team teaching do that an individual teacher cannot do?^ Second, and 



more specifically, we would ask our data.’^What did team teaching at 
Kenslrs5ton do that an individual teacher could not do?* Shaplln (196^) 
has addressed his attention to the general issues in these terms: 
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In this generation in American education there appears to 
he a widespread increase in the amount of cooperative or 
collaborative activity among teachers, particularly of 
activity directly connected with classroom teaching. • • 

Though this collaboration and cooperation takes mai^r diverse 
foims, there appear to be certain persistent themes, «- l? . of 
which reflect a deep discontent with the standard organi*- 
zation of the school r.n Vioa*lcs oaI 

teacher and the self-contained classroom. (p<, lU) 

He speaks of such themes 1) teachers' desires to teach subjects in which 
they are more interested, specialized or talented, 2) teachers' desires for 
greater flexibility in grouping pupils, 3) a greater efficiency in instruc- 
tional time through ccmbining classes, and 4 ) desires for Joint faculty 
planning and evaluation. 

Before moving to the answer of the second question s'"' ^^at did team 
teaching at Xensington do? ^ we have a sub-question to which we must attend , 
that is. What are the various forms of cooperative teaching which existed 
at Kensington?'^ While this requires a careful consideration of each 
teacher in her relationships with all others, for this analysis our earlier 
descriptive date In chapters two and three cus well cus additional data sug- 
gested by the developing analysis itself must suffice. 

Neatly and heuristically, Barnard approaches his problem of the 
conditions which moke cooperation effective by asking himself the negative 
question, ". . .why or when is cooperation ineffective?* These reasons 
enable him to explore biological, psychological and sccial factors critical 
to the phenomenon of cooperative action. 



Specialization of activity 

Effectiveness of cooperation in most instances requires what Barnard 
has called "an ordered ccmbinatlon of personal efforts." This raises 
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imaediately several significant theoretical issues. Fj^st, t^at are the 
varying kinds of efforts which Individual teachers miglit contribute to 
the team? Essentially this means a scheme or taxoncmy of teaching tasks. 
In classical sociology this is the division and specialisation of labor, 
^ile Barnard talks of this as the bases and kinds of specialization, 
we must put specific teaching content into the outline. As we searched 
our data, reported in chapters two and three, we find ma;Jor differences 
among our three teams. The Basic SklUs team four brought uniqueness 
through specialized knowledge, e.g., books such as Br. Seuss for ort'l 
reading which seme knew and had access to and which others did not, skills 
such as pTippetry which Elaine had and the others did not, piano playing 
(Wanda) , a flair for imaginative fantasy which several possessed but 

through which Sue was able to make a unique contribution, and the guitar 
playing skill of Chris. 

On occasion, the potential involved in speclaUzed sklUs and unique 

physical facilities created consequences of considerable magnitude. 

As I left the building Wanda and Elaine coonoented to me 
very enthusiastically about the children's theatre. The 
school has been given some professional sets and scenery 
developed by ft coosiercicQ. company* Elaine mentioned 
that the work in the theatre was the "first time" that 
they had really been able to do some of the things that 
^nsington was set up to do. The Hanzel /tnn piay 

is to be given this afternoon at 2:00. People with 
special talents, as these two, have to utilize these 
tftleats with large groups of children. Presumably over 
the course of the year most of the 120 kids would get 
at least one opportunity to take part in an activity 
of this kind under the direct tuition of someone such 
as Elaine. The areas which seem most responsive to this 
kind of special work sesm to be art, music, dramatics, 
and perhaps physical education. We need to look at the 
literature on other patterns of organization for ing 
these special ability areas. The way it was done at the 
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W&sblagton School seems to me to he a much less adequate 
and mini mal kind of alternative* (1/6) 

In the other tvo teams the problems of inexperience in teaching generally 

proved very significant and fev those vith strong specialities, e.g.. 
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pupils. In several instances, the specialties vere not of sufficient 
magnitude and depth to contrihute to the program as seems lsq>lied in the 
Barnard type of analysis. As the individuals, e.g., Basic Skills-U, had 
these skills the unanticipated consequences occurred in l) providing 
strength to the program, e.g. , pupil interest and pupil learning, 2) 
providing a place on the team for each of the persons— a uniqueness and 
identity vhich facilitated the development of individued confidence and 
group esprit de corps . The happy comhlnatlon of talents in Chris' roles 
in music, informal leadership, and instruction to Sue we have mentioned 
at several points. In contrast, the inexperience in Transition and I.S.D. 
provoked serious problems and prevented a number of kinds of arrangements. 
We have coomented elsewhere how the move to a self-contained structure in 
I.S.D. raised difficulties for the teachers trained as specialists who 
nw had to behave as generalists. At eacl^ turn Blau's point kept recurr- 
ing— a socied structiire which is purposive for certain ends creates other 
consequences for which later purposive action is taken, and in due course 
the organization changes. 

Atypical of most schools, Kensington had severad additioned special- 
ized Jtaff roles. The most important of these was the coordinator of 
curriculum materials. This involved supervision of the large library 
of individual book titles which replaced the usual textbook materials. 
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j the vealth of special equlpnent, e.g., tape recorders and overhead pro- 

Jectore, ai, a staff of several aides. The aide^ roles varied during the 
I course of the year. While in temporary quarters they typically vere 

ass-gned to sad placed with Divisions, hater they served the total school. 
Their assignments included audio-visual aide, library aide, and instructional 
clerk. As we have indicated they were generally ineiqierienced in their 
roles but th^ labored intensively to put order into a new and not too 
well-defined role. Budget cuts with consequent salary reductions led them 
to look for and find other Job alternatives after the first year. 

As we shall comment shortly, not only does an elementary school teach- 
ing organisation in contrast to other organisations present serious inform- 
ation load problaas, it also raises questions regarding the degree to 

which specialisation of function is possible and desirable. Classically, 

« 

specialisation of labor is based xqion the increased productivity which 
I results When a coiiq)lex task can be divided into sub-tasks which can be 

j 

I perfomed qulakly, usually repetitively, and usual' Hh less skilled 

I labor at various points in the production process* 

I Team teaching seems to have elements of a mixed model. Traditionally 

in the elementary school, the teacher is responsible for the children all 
day and for all activities. Traditionally the secondary school teacher 
specializes in activities (subject matter to be taught) and works shorter 
periods of time with larger numbers of pupils. The miversity typically 
continues this trend. Implicit assumptions seem to be increasing pupil 
responsibility and increasing need for specialized knowledge as the pupil 
increases with age. la team teaching one major division of labor occurs 
between professional teaching staff and teacher aides. The latter work 
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at the direction of the professional staff and in owe case assisted in the 
library, in preparing seatwork materials (cutting and rui^ning ditto sten- 
cils) and showing films. Within the professional staff the division of 
labor occurred only partially. Most of the teachers carried multiple 
to total functions except in the case of physical education activities. 

Only with the older children were attempts made for decided specicilization. 
This tended to break down for several reasons: lack of pupil responsibility 
and ability to work independently, staff disagreement over importance of 
functions (small group process sessions with pupils) and lack of highly 
specialized staff training and competence as opposed to generalized 
competence. 



Bounded rationality 

A slight extension of Barnard *s point of perceptual cemponents in 
cooperative behavior moves us to March and Simon’s concept of boimded 
rationality. Barnard means that information about the immediate environ- 
ment must be present and available to all parties in the joint endeavor. 
Bounded rationality refers to ’’the limits of information available to 
humans and their abilities to use information in thei v *KaX'p*utations . ” 
(March and Simon, 1958, p. 203). The goa].s of Kensington f; tress in a 
variety of ways the total development of each child and the need to teach, 

I 

program his work, with him, individually. This produces an Information 
lofitd that i© btardensome for on individual tutor much less than for the 
teacher of twenty— five children in an all-day self-contained classroom. 

In team teaching several conditions maximize the problem: each teacher 
sees more children and each teacher sees each child for a shorter period 
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of time. We hypothesize that the stress on the goal of totality of indi- 
via»,al develoiment in contrast to more limited cognitive goals means that 
the narrowing of Infomatlon .which occurs in a secondary mathanatics class, 
decreases leas rapidly. The team teaching mode of organization, in contrast 
to other foms demands that the teaching program of one teacher be con- 
tingent on that of one or more others. This promotes a need for conmuni- 
cation and mechanisms for sharing infoimation and planning activities. 

In Kensington this resulted in continuing laments that "we don't Imow the 
children well enough." While this occurred particularly early in the year^ 
it was also prevalent throughout the year. 

The mechanisms developed tc handle the information problems were: 

(1) team meetings; (2) informal communication, and (3) written records. 

As we have indicated elsewhere the formal team meetings varied In the 
degree to which they were conflict-ridden and consequently immobilized 
for information sharing much less action. The informal ccmmunication 
occurred well in one team which developed mechanisms for several of the 
team members to have morning coffee or lunch together. The written records 
suffered from developmental needs, what should be recorded, and then from 
limited time to record and to read the recordings of others. 

Essentially then, in regard to bounded rationality, the key problem 
centered on the information overload. The inadequate mechanisms for 

processing available information only compounded the problem and confused 
the key issue. 

Patterns of ordered activity 



She "orderea" element In Barnard’s conception of "an ordered oonblna- 
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tlon of personal efforts” receives elaboration from him in the context of 
a requirement for inventiveness and discovery of patterns of personal 
efforts. He says this is a rare and infrequent phenomenon in the history 
of science or ordinary experience. At Kensington » an outcome of lone summer 
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shop, was that the staff was still reaching for those concrete patterns 
on Thursday and Friday of the fourth week, momeats before the children 



were to arrive Just after Labor Day. For instance, in I.S.D. the use of 
self-selected natural friendship groups was not an explicitly defined 
operational definition of "individualized instiruction” tintil Monday after- 
noon of the last week. The training group and the task group conception 
did not arrive until Wednesday. On Thursday it was decided that pupil 
attendance in the training group would take priority over attendance at 
other groups or activities. As we have related, this led to a particular 
set of sign up procedures which were not workable with seme children. In 
tura, the organizations! structure was modified in several ways, e.g., a 
self-contained classroom, and so on. 



Also very little careful description exists on the natural history of 
teaching. Here we have reference to two interrelated phenomena, the flow 
of events during a smuester or a year, and the flow of events during an 
entire teaching ceu'eer. If data on these issues were available frcmi the 
teacher of a self-contained classroom and from the departmentalized 
organization, innovations such as team teaching could be conceptualized 
and evaluated much more readily. Spec\ilations concerning this issue arose 
in the fall as we talked with Jean Emerson. 



Jean is ill with a cold and general fatigue. She's kind 
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^ putting her tine ia this week and generally coasting. 

She'd h^n invited to a Thanksgiving dinner and was 
supposed to -bring a JeUo mold. She Just doesn't know 

uif^**®*^®**® ® going to be able to get time to do this. 

With not feeling well and the minimal interests that 
she expressed later, in cooking, one can get a picture 
of her current level of functioning. This suggests 
^so^m ln®ort^ theoretical problem in team teaching, 

"'“I t plateaus in enthusiasm and in energy 

^ how the other tesa ni^bers must be able to and he 
pick at these times and carry more of the 
weight. In a regular classroom the teacher typically 
into s^e rather routine husy work type 
activities. If there are such rhythms to teaching » then 
it seems to be important to think about the team con- 
cepts in regard to the rhythms. In paraphrase form the 

4 becomes, "What does the team do when the 

individual isn’t up?” 

In effect, our speculation concerns a very mundane kind of problem, the 
behavior of a teacher who is not feeling well. This kind of influence 
upon cooperative teaching seems important and largely unanalyzed. Bar- 
nard’s conception of "ordered” activity seems to catch its focus. 

Coordinating of activity 

Further, when one has "an ordered combination of personal efforts” 
one has the important problea of control or authority, someone or some- 
thing to tell or to prescribe who is where and when, that is, at seme 
point in time, l^picaliy this problem is handled in two complementing 
ways, through rules (and their Informal equivalent, group norms), and 
through a particular kind of role specialization, an administrator, ex- 
ecutive, or leader. Our teams varied dramatically in this regard also. 

In B.S.D.-2 Carla assumed this role with Initial effectiveness but with 
the ultimate significant disaffection of Mary. In B.S.D.-l*, the solution 
seemed to fall into several complementing channels: the team as they came 
to know each other found common beliefs about teaching which generated 
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crystallized nome, they were all goal oriented rather than status oriented, 
and Chris Hun who initially came to then ab a part-time consultant proved 
to have a flair for informal leadership as well as a considerable range of 
teaching talents. Sue, the only one without experience who might have 
posed a major obstacle, was able to ask for help; the team had the resources 
to give it, and she learned rapidly. And, as we have commented, she came 
to have a significant flair for sooie of the specialized skills. The 
TrEmsition team resolved the authority problems around Meg who was the only 
one of the three with esrperience and who tended to give direction and to 
put a final stamp on decisions in terns of their probability of success. 
l.S.D. had no formal team leader, had persons vying for the infomal 
position from the first day of the summer workshop until the close of 
school, (or more precisely until they gave up any semblance of trying to 
be a cooperative unit), and held such divergent opinions on the goals and 
methods of teaching that informal norms did not crystallize easily initially, 
and interpersonal negative sentiments later continued to interfere. 

The co-ordination of efforts in the team had the further problan of ij 

the context of authority and control within the school. This Eispect of ] 

Kensington was of such significance that we raise it at length in the 
chapter on issues in administrative theory. i 
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Team leadership and organizational patterns 

Team teaching theorists such as Lortie (1964) project two basic 
organizational patterns, the horizontal and the vertical, of this approach 
to educational organization. Kensington had a vertical scheme built into 
its structure, the observers had a foreshadowed prv^blem which went awry: 
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The fo,ct ths't Eugene has not selected his teszs leaders 
caught me very imexpectedly. One of the initial prob- 
lems I had been wanting to look at was the conflict 
between the selected team leader and the energent leader- 
ship. Eugene was shrewd enough to miss that problem by 
not selecting them until after they got here. Apparent- 
although I don't have any direct evidence to check 
this out» he didn't lose any people he wanted because 
he was unwilling to name a team leader at that point. 

The evolution of that could be a very interesting 
phenomenon. (8/8) 



That evolution did become an interesting story. Team leaders were never 
selected. An everpresent issue, the search for leadership within the 



organization, was related to this as well as to the locus of decision 
m a kin g (described in chapter seven). Formally the staff never moved to 
a vertical organization. The norm of egalitarianism, characteristic of 
public schools elsewhere, asserted itself. Informally, the principal had 
a "kitchen cabinet" which shifted, really vacillated, over time and which 



provided discrepant cues to the staff. 

Adjustment of activities: 

The conditions of the environment. . .are constantly chang- 
ing the limitations of the environment with respect to 
cooperative action. . .The ensuing adjustments that are 
required in the case of cooperation are tinlike the corres- 
ponding adjustments of individuals , which are physiological. 
Adji^tmients of cooperative syst^s are adjustmsats in the 
balance of the various types of organizational activities. 

. . .These adjustment processes become management process- 
es, and the specialized organs are executives and executive 
organizations. (Barnard, p. 35). 

The coordination end auljustment of these activities requires time also 

timing. Organizational theorists and critics have innumerable "laws" about 

time, e.g., "work expands to fill available time." In the csss of team 

teaching, time becomes critical because of the organization per se and 

because of auxiliary functions which often become associated with team 
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teaching. For instance, in Kensington, the goals of the school, especially 
individualized instruction in contrast to text’ '*-ok Instruction involved 
the teams in preparing and writing new materials. This exhausting task 

is not indigenous to team teaching but often ^n e^rm t.t4 44- 

- - — ' 

for reasons siMlar to ones which produce dissatisfaction with the self- 
contained classroom organization. However, the concept of time demands 
is indigenous in this manner. Consider the traditional teacher who plans 
his work a bit the night before, a bit on the way to school in the morning 
and mostly by following the program laid out in the text. (Smith and 
Geoffrey, 1965)* This part of his task demands little time and energy. 

In the team teaching situation, the teacher must consciously rationalize 
his plans to a higher degree, he must submit these to his fellows for 
examination, he must examine their plans, and f^ey must reach an amicable 
coB^romise on content and sequence functional for reaching agreed-upon 
objectives. If this is done seriously it has implications for daily 

planning and -sreekly or larger unit planning as well as semester or yearly 
planning. 

Such an increase in time demands, and energy demands also, if one 
assumes that there are limits to total demand individuals are willing to 
devote the professional part of their lives.® Within teaching little 
research seems available on the pupil learning consequences of planning 
per se and none on the relative amounts of time spent in plaxming versus 
execution of the teaching act, however defined, and independent activity 
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A+ ir question total time, twenty-four hours a day, is limited. 
At Kensington sharp conflict existed over how much of that time should be 
devoted to school activities and other, especially family, activities. 
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^ on the part of the pupil. Presumably, as the planning time increases and 

the execution time decreased, the specialisation impact , to a point, more 

? 

than makes up for the time decrement. 
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Barnard's point, on implicit barriers related to the ordered combine 
ation of activities in cooperation is dependability, a reliability in 
perfomance of activities, was a significant problem mainly for the X«S.D. 
team. The causes were quite varied and seemingly outside the isnedlate 
control of the individual members. Kay was physically below par with the 
after effects of infectious moncxmcleosis. She missed meetings in the 
workshop and in teaching. The problem was seriously complicated by the 
heavy time and work demands in the Kensington program. Jack had somewhat 
vague but real responsibilities as districtwide consultant in science^ 
these duties drew him out jf the team in August as well as during the 
year. He also had Saturday morning college teaching responsibilities 
which caused him to miss Saturday staff and team '^etings. David had 
periods of excitement when all things were possible and would be under- 
taken and p'^riods of doubt and dopression; for team this was kind of 
variableness or unreliability. Tom, while not an official member of the 
team, was strongly identified with it, and of course had his major 
responsibilities as materials and resource coordinator for the entire 
school. Frequently, also, decisions would be made, and the results would 
he forgotten in the press of a later paarticular situation and a further 
kind of lack of dependability was built into the situation. This seems 
most clearly relevant to the newness of the organization with its lack 
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of sociftl fitructurft, the ahstractness of the formal doctrine, and the 
absence of close anpervision. A fev of the faculty developed reputations 
for being personally undependable* Not only <Ud this create problems of 
the Bcment, it also contributed to staff conflict and hostility* 

\ 

Chester Barnard's observatlm ^ the importance of associational 

attractiveness as an incentive to dependable activity seems extremely 

insightful in regard to the functioning of Kensington School staff and 

in regard to the methodology which utilized to study the school: 

But it seems clear that the question of personal compat- 
ibility or incGB^patibility ia much more far-reacbing in 
limiting cooperative effort than ia recognized, because 
an intimate knowledge of particular organizations is 
usually necessary to understand its ixrecise character* 

When such an intimate knowledge exists, personal cooqpat- 
ibility or incGcpatibility is so thoroughly sensed, and 
the related problems are "o difficult to deal with, that 
only in special or critical cases is conscious attention 
given to them* But they can be neglected only at peril 
of disruption. Hen ^fteu will not work at all, 
and will rarely work well, omder other incentives if the 
social situation from their point of view is \msatis- 
factory* (pp* 1^6-1*^7)* 

Our investigation and report bears strong witness to the is5)ortance of his 
generalization* Teams have these consequences* CoBroatibilities facilitate 
cooperation; incompatibility tends to be destructive of cooperation* The 
point is extended from dyadic Interactions to individual-group inter- 
actions* In Barnard's Judgment, the group is a system Itself and has in- 
fluence on the Individual's percepts and motives* 

Group conflict and discord cause a variety of difficulties in handling 
mundane chores such as pupil accounting* In a complex organizational 
structure involving non-gradedness ajad team teaching, the impact is greater* 
Casual conversation produced the following data* 
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I Lunch was delightful; Tom, Arthur, Helen, and I ate to- 

gether. We were Joined hy Elaine. A variety of odd 
bits of Infomatlon occurred. First, in Joking about 
the attendance, Claire commented that they never have 
more than one or two absent per class and often no more 
than one or two for the whole 90 kids. There’s a 
standing Joke among these three about the attendance at 
I.S.D. No one knows, literally, how many kids are there 
and not there. I made some comment about "all they have 
to do is count from the list" and they laughed back 
"what list?" Th^, literally, have not been able to 
account for the children. 



Another item that came out was that one kid had moved, 
had been gone for two or three weeks before Helen 
realized that he was. She had been counting him absent 
all the tine. The deciding factor occurred when the 
receiving school in another state wrote for his records. 
These mechanics Just haven't been worked out. 



The inability to dependably carry out various tasks of the organization 
were issues which plagued the team through the early months of the year. 



Among the myriad of activities which one might identify in team 
teaching, we noted a critical one as "picking up the slack." Essentially 
we mean that an individual perceives a task which needs to be done if the 
group is to reach its goals and the individual moves in easily and carries 
out the necessary aspects. 



The group seems to enjoy teaching and to enjoy what they 
are doing. An illustration of this concerned Elaine 
straightening out the pictures of elves the kids had 
drawn and her comment, "If it is all right with the rest 
of you I'll go ahead and pick ten of these as winners i, 
unless scsne of you would like to help which I would be 
hsippy to have." Individuals pick up the slack this way 
continuously. Wanda for instance, also has brought in 
a udiole bunch of books at the primer level from the 
county and local libraries. It's interesting how they 
have been caught In this team on the fact that the ABC 
Co. did not give them any primers. They have all the 
pre-primers and the first and second grade books but 
they don't have the primers. They now need those for 
most of their kids ^d th^ have no place to turn to. 

The primers ffom the other series are difficult in that 
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the kids don*t know the names of the children or the 
animals who are in the stories. They have moved very 
heavily from the experience type reading to the more 
formal textbook materials for most of the kids. In 
the course of casual conversation, Jean mentioned that 
she was going to have all of her kids go through the 
readers. This would be at whatever rate they coiad 
do it. If the fast ones could read it in a day. that 
would be fine and then they would go on and read 
supplementary materials, if it took them several weeks, 
that would be fine too and they would work their way 
through at that pace. To me, it seems that she has a 
pretty clear conception of how she wcuits to run her 
reading program and she*s able to move toward this with- 
out too much difficulty. This is another illustration 
of where experience really pays off. (lA) 

Such an illustration combines the aspect of dependability with the aspect 

of compatibility. We have diagrammed the hypothesized relationships in 

Figure 8.10. 



Insert Figure 8.10 about here. 
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Elahoration of social activity 

Although Barnard does not use the expression, elaboration of social 

g 

activity,^ he describes a phenomenon which might carry such a label: 

When the individual has become associated with a cooper- 
ative enterprise he has accepted a position of contact 
with others similarly associated. From this contact there 
must arise interactions between these persons individually, 
and these interactions are social. It may be, and often 
is, true that these Interactions are not a purpose or ob- 
ject either of the cooperative systems or of the individu- 
als participating in them. They nevertheless cannot he 
avoided . Hence, though not sought, such interactions are 
consequences of cooperation, and constitute one set of 
social factors involved in cooperation. (pp. UO-Ul) 
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9. This is George Homans' (1950) term. 
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In the view of one educational analyst, Shaplin (1965), a teaching 
team is a secondary group* 

Prom a sociological view, teams are secondary or instrumen- 
tal groups, contrast to primary groups. In secondary 
groups the emphasis is upon task orientation, and evalu- 
ation is based upon principles of universedism and achieve- 
ment; whereas primary groups emphasize localism, friend- 
ship, kinship and other personal factors. . .Careful atten- 
tion is given to the definition of goals and the creation 
of positions appropriate for reaching the goals. (pp. I 6 -IV) 

Kensington is an interesting anomaly in this context. As we discussed at 
great length, the fomal doctrine has codification and rationalism well 
beyond what one finds in most elementary schools. Goal definitions have 
been made and organizational positions have been created to a high degree. 
Yet, the content of the doctrine argued for an authority structure and a 
group consensus that had strong informal and primary group qualities. The 
month *8 summer workshop contributed strongly to this also. 

Also, as we observed the teaching, here and elsewhere (Smith & Geoffrey, 
1965 , Connor & '^ith, In process), we have been impressed with the phenom- 
enon of personal intimacy characteristic of the phenomenon known as teach- 
ing. One exposes large and significant portions of one* s self as he makes 
contact or "tries to reach’* a particular child in an elementary school. A 
host of bis experiences, his personal resources, and his idiosyncratic 
point of view about life are exposed. If the relationship is to have an 
authenticity about it, this seems almost mandatory. Similarly, as one 
meets with one*s colleagues, in a team or in some kind of cooperative re- 
lationship involved in instruction, a similar experience bercmes evident. 
Often the only reason one can present for one's approach is "It's me. 

That's the way I am, the skills I have, and what I know and can do." To 
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imderestimate this primary nvality of both teams and teaching is to court 

a series of consequences* The previous quotation continues: 

For a variety of reasons, it is possible for such a working 
group to change into , a primary group with stress upon the 
affective needs of Individuals composing the group, partic- 
ularly if the goals are unclear or the related roles poorly 
defined. (p. ij) 

At Kensington, the issues were more complicated. As we have stressed else- 
where the doctrine, the €u:cumulating social structure and process (e*g«, 
beginning with the T-groups), the strong personal needs of some members, 
the true belief quality as well as the nature of teaching contributed to 
the thrust toward Kensington teams bectaning primary groups* 



Socialization and team teaching 

Beyond the attainment of instructional objectives, a wider context 
exists in the consideration and analysis of team teaching* The social- 
ization and induction of individuals into the profession is a critical and 
little understood process. Beyond the preservice training with its variety 
of CTilminating practicum experiences, lies the first months and years of 
experience* This same point has been made more generally by Shaplin (1965). 

Perhaps the greatest innovation in tecthnlcal functions pro- 
moted by team organization is in the area of supervision- 
supervision within the teaching force rather then from the 
administration or a special supervisory staff. Within some 
hlerurchial teams — ^particularly those involving beginning 
teachers, interns, and apprentices — it is possible to vary 
teaching loads in accordance with the energy, ability, and 
experience of the teachers and to provide immediate, on the 
Job evaluation and assistance* (p, 19) 

We were struck at several points on ‘vs’rying experiences the young 
teachers had at Kensington* Conceptually we were trying to focus on 

mechanisms within ’’teaming” and within ’’administrative supeivision.” 
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Another aspect of the situation » is the minimal amount 
of active work on the part of the administration end. 
the supervisors in helping a teacher to ccme to grips 
with the problems that are giving her troubles* For 
instance, in thinking about Sue and Liz, who posed 
some of the same kinds of problems, it looks as if Sue 
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handle the children and to move a program along. Ky 
observation of her the other day would suggest that 
she was on top of it. that she had learned a bit about 
the ebb and flew of the process and co^ild handle it 
pretty well. Liz has not learned this. Neither one 
got substantial help from formal supervisors, at least 
as far as I know. Sue got considerable help from Chris 
during the early parts of the semester. The team was 
not able to give this to Liz. Partly this was because 
there were too many other inexperienced people, who 
could not help her. Partly, also, was the developing 
schism between the North and the South half, edthough 
this came quite late, foimally, and people like Irma 
were not able to, or could not, or did not give exten- 
sive help. But this cutting off of people without 
this kind of careful working with them, it seens to me, 
is another part of the laissez-faire leadership and a 
fundamental dimension in the program, organizationally. 

As I described Sue*s behavior to Paul it struck me that 
she might be a prototype of the phenomenon of what one 
learns when one becomes a ”teacher-with-experience . ” 

The issues that I pointed to were first , a general look 
and air and feeling of being on top of it and being in 
control rather than being pushed and pulled by exterior 
forces. Specifically, her behavior in passing out the 
sheets of paper, that is, giving one stack to each of 6 
kids, her later behavior of making sure everybody had 
eac^ sheet, and her ability to postpone or delay a kid 
who wanted sheet 5 while she was working on sheet 6, 
was very beautifully done. Similarly, her ability to 
pull the kids out, or 5 of theaj, and give them brief 
instruction in reading while the other group had a good 
bit to do and things that were interesting, the drawing 
of the picture for each page, it seemed to me to work 
out very well. She was on the go constantly and moved 
around to handle kids, didn’t become upset when some of 
them were doing one thing when they should have been 
doing another, etc. Another aspect of this would be her 
handling of the stop and go signs when kids go out of the 
room for the rest room facilities. Interpretively, this 
might make a very nice contrast between her and Liz and 
make the general point on the experience. (H/2) 
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At another point, we raise iL some detail the social psychological meaning 
of "helping.” This seems to us to he a key issue in administrative process. 



Team Composition 

As we lived with the staff, we kept trying to unlock the question. 

How might one constitute staff groups for team teaching? A number of 
speculations arose. 

As I think about it, it seems as though David and Dan 
would make a veiy good team. I am reminded of comments 
which suggested that teaming requires basic similarities 
in philosophy. And also the comments that Mr. Geoffrey 
made last year in talking about working with Miss Norton 
in areas such as reading or other activities. He was 
veiy choosy and would not do this with Miss Binder be- 
cause of her "guidance philosophy." 1*11 have to check 
the team literature to determine if this "bedfellow" 
phenomenon has received more extensive discussion and 
consideration. It's loaning up very large at this point. 

(12/5) 

Our earlier point on the intimacy of relationships in teaching requires 
attention to the teem composition problem. At this point in time decisions 
based on anything but a gradual developing exploration of relationships 
seems to be open to serious question. 



Effectiveness and efficiency of cooperative action 

A formal system of cooperation requires an objective, a 
purpose, an aim. Such an objective is itself a product 
of cooperation and expresses a cooperative discrimin- 
ation of factors upon which action is to be taken by 
the cooperative system. It is important to note the 
complete distinction between the aim of a cooperative 
effort and that of an individual. (Barnard, 1938, pp. k2^k3). 



When the ends are 
are satisfied the 
effectiveness and 



obtained, the action is Judged effective; when motives 
action is Judged efficient. The teams varied in 
in efficiency. In general, the outcomes were correlated. 
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The B.S.D.-2 team mi^t be Judged as effective but inefficient, although 
here the specificity of which goals-«pupil reading skills or Kensington 
doctrine, ml^t alter the effectiveness evaluation. The problems in 
authority, coordination, and inability to know large numbers of children 
suggests that the satisfactions Vere not as high as in alternative situ- 
ations. Barnard, in commenting upon this kind of issue, anticipates much 
of the current work in social exchange theory: 

If the distribution were such that benefits Just eq.ualed 
burdens in each case, which would require ideal precision 
in distribution, each individual would have no margin of 
inducement as against other alternatives. The cooperative 
system must create a surplus of satisfaction to be efficient. 

If each man gets back only wliat he puts in, there is no 
incentive, that is, no net satisfaction for him in cooper- 
ation. . . Efficiency, for the individual, is satisfactory 
exchange. Thus the process of cooperation also includes 
that of satisfactory exchange. (p. 58) 

Such an analysis suggests also that the persistent ths&es of deep 
discontent which Shaplin (I965) described, and which we quoted earlier, 
have their rivals in other kinds of dissatisfaction and discontent within 
particular teaming or cooperating situations. As our introductory epilogue 
has indicated, Kensington as a particular system and as a system inter- 
dependent with other systems, e.g. , Milford in the larger context and the 
Divisions and teams within, culminated in almost total turnover of per- 
sonnel. The individuals opted elsewhere. 

The survival of cooperation, therefore, depends upon two 
interrelated and interdependent classes of processes: 

(a) those which related to the system of cooperation a3 
a whole in relation to the environment; and (b) those which 
relate to the creation or distribution of satisfactions 
among individuals. (Barnard, 1938, pp. 6O-61). 
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t In Short 

I 

Reference to quite basic, and quite simple theory of cooperation puts 
teem teaching into &n isQ>ortant context. Such theory suggest f 3 a number of 
facets of teaming vhieh might otherwise he unanticipated, unintended or 
undesirable. As these consequences were positive they contributed to the 
team’s effectiveness and efficiency. As they were negative they precipi- 
tated organizational change. 



THE INNOVATIVE PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Perhaps if we had been trained as architects, sane of our observations 
and interpretations on the innovative physical facilities would have been 
less naive and more fundamental. Perhaps also we would have conceptualized 
the problem differently— or even have been intrigued by a different problem. 
Be that as it may, we started with the idea from Homans (1950) that the 
physical environment was important ; however we were not able to obtain frcaa 
him much in the w^ of analytical conceptions. Loonis (i960) and Gouldner 
(1957) helped some. The former ecomients, "A facility may be defined as a 
means used to attain ends within the astern.” (p. 27). But Loaais moves 
the concept little further for he uses it only as a "residual category.” 
Although his category includes varied material objects and possessions, 
his major point is that the focus must be "upon relation of the facility 
to its utilization, not upon the items as facilities per se." (p. 28). 

He concludes: 

Regardless of the intrinsic nature of the facility, it is 
its use, not its intrinsic qualities which determines its 
significance to social systoas. Whether a given ob.lect is 
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used as an altar and considered sacred or as an auctioneer *s 
bench and considered secular, will in large part be deter« 
mined by its evaluation and the communication of sentiment 
through utilization. (p. 30) 

In our Judgment however, this is only a partial analogy. As means to ends. 
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these means can be attached to certcdn ends* To return to a simple and 



often overused illustration, the school desks which are bolted to the 



floor are very different from movable desks as soon as instructional pro- 
cedures and goals shift to ungradedness, small group work and the like. 

Gouldner (1957) in discussing relationships between pure and applied 
science, argues that the latter requires concepts readily transferred into 
the lay language. His use of disaster as an illustration has direct rele- 
vance to what he calls "material props." 

Among other things, it (disasl^er) commonly involves a sudden 
destruction of the material props of human action— hones , 
means of transportation, stores, furniture, food supplies, 
clothing — often, though not always, by the intrusion of sud- 
den changes in the natural environment, such as floods, 
fires, blizzards, tornados, hurricanes, etc. 



There are at least three counts on which pure sociological 
theory today fails to aid in the analysis of this problem: 

1) it has very little to say about, and does not syst®a- 
atically deal with, the role of material props. Even the 
concept of ’culture,* which at one time Involved reference 
to material traits is increasingly defined in terms of 
normative elements alone o The theoretical location of 
material props, therefore, becomes steadily obscured as it 
gets thrust into a residual limbo. 2) Present pure sociol- 
ogical theory has gives little thought to the relationship 
between social and cultural systems, and the so called 
natural environment c (pp. 86-87). 

Fundamentally though, we felt that the physical facilities were im- 
portant to a teacher, and if we could form sane dimensional concepts of 
physical facilities this could be a contribution to educational theory. 
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Consequently we observed, read, and talked about this part of Kensington. 



Openness to extraneous stimuli 

While it is difficult to define "openness to extraneous stimuli," the 
necessity of such a concept has stayed with us. In a regular elementary 
school classroom some 25“35 children work together. For the child study- 
ing an individual topic, the environment is quite open to extraneous 
stimuli— as every teacher knows when a dozen or so of the group are milling 
about. However, when the entire group is engaged la a lesson or recita- 
tion then the extraneous stimuli lie only in the noise from the playground 
and traffic, or the temperature variations from some modal figure.^® Ken- 
sington, however, presented two situations of extreme openness to extrane- 
ous auditory stimuli: as we have described the days in the Junior 

high gymnasium were hideous in this regard. The lack of walls between 
teachers and pupils in the new school still represented a fairly extreme 
position on the openness continuum. Shortly after the move, the field 
notes recorded the following: 

As Irma talked to Eugene, she commented that the noise 
problem was so much less severe than it was over at the 
Junior high, even though it could still be better. This 
is ny reaction also. I could hear Jack clear across the 
room when he was discussing early this morning. This 
kind of thing could not be done before. This is not to 
deiy that I could hear Liz’s group all the way down to 
Jack's area when I was there early in the morning. But 
with the cabinets up near the outer wall, they can group 
over by the blackboard and that, along with the ceiling 
and the rugs, baffles the sound pretty well so that they 
can carry on a full-fledged group instructional program. 



10. See the implications of this point in a slim school as described 
by Smith and Geoffrey (1967)* 



This should make It easier for their style of work as time 
goes on. (12/7) 

Anderson (1966) in his discussion of the changing American school house 

makes reference to the problem of noise as a stimulus in the environment 



of the pupil. 

The question most frequently asked about classrooms without 
walls is, *But what about the noise?' Oddly enough, noise 
problems have not proved severe, partly because floor car- 
peting and other acoustical devices have been provided, and 
partly because the teachers have learned to coordinate 
their schedules and isolate such noise producing activities 
as singing. Purthemore , acoustical engineers have con- 
cluded that the amount of sound interception necessary 
between groups may be much less than assumed. (p. 1^5) 

At Kensington, the sound probloa occurred ecurly in the temporary quarters 

and remained in the new facilities. Part of the issue lies, as we have 

indicated elsewhere in the relationship to a concept such as density 
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which Anderson also raises in the sentence which concludes the above 
quotation. 

It also suggests that the overalJ. space must be large enough 
in relations to the pupil population to permit adequate sep- 
aration between work groups. (p. Ik3) 

Relevance to snecific lessons 

The physical structure of Kensington permits no momentary interactipn 
with the outside environment. With no windows and close to sound-proofed 
outer walls, little of the outside came in. Even in the summer workshop, 
one of the teachers commented, and we noted it as the first negative state- 
ment of the pl^sical facilities, that the lack of windows would inhibit 
her use of weather, sun and sky in building ejcperiences basic to concept 
development and background for the reading program. Presumably the 
capitalizing on momentary events of this kind is more critical with younger 
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Retrievable physical stimuli 

Just as the excellence of a library flight be an operational definition 
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amount of storage space represents the degree of retrievable physical 
stimuli. Just as an available stored puppet stage nay be a useful prop 
for a language art lesson, so might other physical items help one to reach 
instructional goals. Classrooms and school buildings pre&tanably can be 
placed on such a continuum. Two observations suggest our intent. 



A further cessment that came up in the discussions con- 
cerned the amount of closet storage space in the build- 
ing. While everyone agreed that schoolteachers never 
felt they had enough storage space, Howard did conment 
that the architect was not able to get as much of that 
in as was originally desired. Tom raised the notion of 
how desirable it would have been to have a bas^ent 
imder most all of the building. I*m reminded here of 
the Washington School and the storage closet off the 
kindergarten. (12/10) 



Proximity to “open space” 

Proximity, or nearness in physical distance, locsms large as a con- 
cept in a social psychological analysis. At the time of the move into the 
new building several observations and interpretations were made. 

Similarly, in regard to space, the fact that David was 
able to move over into the other instruction area for 
his total group work suggests that he will try to 
commandeer that strictly through its immediate avail- 
ability. A disclaimer on that exists, however, for 
Kay was over there with her group doing an ari'chraecic 
lesson around 10:30 this morning. My guess is that she 
will fight to have scaae access and use of the space. It 
should amount to more trouble for Liz who has to move 
one section further to use such space. (12/7) 

Three days later, a brief comment recorded in the sunnp notes follows 
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up on prior observation 



In terms of the physical aspects of the building and its 
design, once again the behavior of David illustrates the 
notion of spreading out over territory. His group is 
almost constantly in the instructional area as well as 
in its own tuitional area* It won't be long, it seems. 



Patterns of Movanent 

In a building which has locations representing or providing special- 
ized functions or services— play, food, reading, desks for study— then one 
will have movement within the building* Presumably doors and hallways were 
invented or co-opted by architects to facilitate this physical movement* 
Internally, Kensington did not have hallvays. When individuals or groups 
of individuals went from one part of the building to another part , the 
issue of “patterns of movement" arose* The observers noted this* shortly 
after the I*S*D» children came into the building* 

Another aspect of the space situations concerns the fact 
that the Perception Core in the library is going to turn 
into one big combined hallway and multiple purpose room* 

There was a lot of traffic through here, the lunch mater- 
ials are at one end and the rest rooms are ^}ust off this 
rocan also. Ky guess is, and particularly when there are 
more kids around, that it will never attain the degree 
of quiet that one needs to study effectively in such a 
group. I don't know how they will resolve that one* 

Similarly, the kitchen seons inappropriately located, 
for all the traffic to and from there will have to go 
by the principal's office and this should create some 
general confusion that is regular and persistent* When 
you more than double the number of children and the num- 
ber of teachers, this should increase the problems also. 



Responsiveness to adult needs 

Adults who have not lived for long periods of time in the company of 
large numbers of children seldom appreciate the immense gratification 
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which accrues £roQ meeting such siis^le needs as mcoients of privacy, conver- 

sation-«pas8ing the time of day— with another adult, or the leisure of a 

cigarette. This dimension of a building we have named ’’responsiveness to 

adult needs." Kensington wets to have a small teacher's loimge in the 

nerve center. Funds were not available to ccaoplete this. The Curriculum 

Center provided a functionally ecpiivalent alternative. 

I would guess also that the curriculum lab on the mezza- 
nine will become a favorite hangout of the teachers in 
that it is somewhat removed and it is the only large and 
convenient lounge type space. Ultimately I would guess 
that the coffee pot will end up there rather than down- 
stairs in the nerve center where it is supposed to be 
now .^1 Eugene and Tom tried smoking there as I was 
leaving and if that works out successfully, then most 
certainly it will become such a spot. (12/7) 

Density 

Density, the ratio of people to space, has been suggested by seme 
social analysts (Hall, 1966) as an important dimension of social systems. 
The basic proposition we would note concerns the relationship between 
density and audltoxy stimulation, noise level. We speculate on number of 
related propositions in Figure 8 . 11 . 



Insert Figure 8.li about here. 



Our analysis atteu^ts to seek the interdependencies between a proposition 
such as density increasing auditory stimulation and the nqnriad of organi- 



H. . The coffee pot remained downstairs, adjacent to the sink, in the 
haugout of the non-professional staff, and under the care of the matron. 
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zational factors that hypothetically have significance. 



Vested Interests 



In spite of Edward Bellamy’s predictions or visions, private property 

remains an important aspect of onr culture. Physical items often belong 

to people. Although school huildings do not belong to people, they can 

be assessed in terms of the number and kind of people who have vested or 

emotional interests in them. 

It is now 1:10 p.m. and I'm Just leaving I.S.D. I had 
lunch with Ton, Howard, and a former school board mem- 
ber. Howard chaired the committee that drew up the 
specifications and Phil was on the board at the time 
this occurred. They had all kinds of experiences to 
tell about the early formation of the school. In terms 
of the methodology of getting in on Day One, the genesis 
of all of this goes back many, many days before August 
10. The design of the spiral school came about, in 
Howard's recollection, from a teacher who commented at 
one of the meetings, and Howard couldn't remember which 
teacher, that we need a "spired school to go with the 
spiral curriculum." About a half hour later in the 
meeting the architect went to the overhead projector 
and began to make sketches on transparencies. The 
original design was something of a S-shaped curve; through 
many approximations it ended up with the current design. 

Both Howard and Phil were in agreement about the many 
long hours that the school board and the committees spent 
arguing about the nature of the building and what would 
go in it. One of these things, for instance, was the 
kitchen which Howard said would provoke a two hour argu- 
ment as soon as it was mentioned and no one wanted to 
say anything and get it started. . .Another very inter- 
esting point is the •’ westment that a guy like Howard 
has in a building and also people such as Phil whom I 
had never even heard of before. (12/9) 



Requisite skills and material props 

Our continuing effort to make sense of material props appeared in 
another guise in December. 

Another point I have been wanting to make and have for- 
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gotten to put in the notes concerns some of the use of 
equipment in the school* To my knowledge since the people 
have moved in they have not used the overhead projectors 
a single time while I was there. There has heen a good 
bit of use of the blackboard with small groups gathered 
around the outside wall. One of the points I guees I 
would make is that to use the overhead with transparencies 
that have some important function requires a fairly 
sophisticated style of presentation and sophisticated 
awareness of what one is doing. Ify guess is that there 
are multiple cut off points » in a staircase type arrange- 
ment, that when you are at a certain level, this tool 
has little or no bearing whatever on the quality of the 
teaching. However, when one attains a body of material 
and some notion of the sorts of things that one wants to 
dc with it, then the artistry comes in to play, and 
really makes a polished performance which utilizes the 
slides and the diagrams and the images that will tie 
points down very specifically, very concretely, and Just 
exactly with what you wantc For example, I can anticipate 
a person wanting to teach a con::ept and wanting to \ise 
6 different sets of figures, graphs, pictures and data 
each of which might catch one or two kids in a way that 
the others would not capture them and, in effect, per- 
mit you to '^individualize instruction to a very high 
degree c" (12/11) 



Flexibility in physical facilities 

Continuously we were faced with the need for a concept such as 

i 

flexibility in discussing dimensions of physical facilities and materials. 

As the I.O.D. team altered its social structure, materials which were 
appropriate for one kind of organization became exceedingly unappropriate 
for another. The laboratory suJ.te, without walls, for large numbers of 
students working mostly independently seams appropriate. However, when 
the organizational Sv.ructure moves toward self-contained classroom units 
with seme of the staff engaging in formal instruction, the large laboratory 
suite becomes considerably less adequate. Movable soundproof partitions 
seemed a reasonable compromise, as we speculated in January. 

In thinking about the physical facilities in the discussion 
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this morning it seemed to me that the only real resolu- 
tion to the problem of space and the organization of the 
school is to have the foldable sound proof vails separ- 
ating each of the so called learning suite areas into 
separate rooms. This should exist from the kindergarten 
through the 6th grade. As teams of people find they can 
work together or as ideas for teams of two to teams of 
six occur, then these walls can be put up or taken dcvn 
at a moment's notice. Anything more permanent them this 
becomes a real stumbling block and no walls at all is 
is^ossible. (1/9) 

Further information reveals that such walls or peotitions etre exceed— 

ingly expensive. In Milford, where taxes were high and bonded indebtedness 

was near the legal, limit, economic aspects of physicsQ. facilities were 
critical. 

Mater ial prons in the broader context 

Materials can be analyzed for their impact on learning, or they can 
be seen in the broader organizational and institutional context . In 
Figure 8.12 we speculate on the io^lications of the material props. 



Insert Figure 8.12 about here. 



A number of the materials were acquired as gifts. Essentially this oc- 
curred because of the innovativeness of the doctrine and the physical 
facilities plus the entrepreneurial skills of several persons on the 
Milford and Kensington staffs. The consequences of the props were multiple 
and included such diverse items as the partial determination of the curric- 
ulum and the develoisaent of the facade.* 

Coacentions of physical facilities 

The germ of our major conceptualization of physical facilities arose 
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as ve tried to make sense out of the intending move to the new building. 



We noted it this way in December. 
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The building is so far frcai being ready that it is going 
to create a good many problans in implementing the pro- 
gram. The issue that keeps coming back to me again and 
again is that they're getting involved once again in 
situations that are not ready or are not prepared for 
them. And in what should be a beautiful and happy move 
to a crystallized physical setting which can impltn&ent 
the kind of program they want seems very likely to de- 
generate into a move into another "almost ready" kind 
of temporary setting that must be lived with for the 
moment. This will take some of the edge and some of 
the excitement and some of the novelty off of the new 
building. And what could be a real plus in terms of 
having them get on top of the world again will probably 
be a minus. 



This way of looking at the physical facilities may well 
be the most important kind of analysis. The facilities 
can be catalogued into the level of probabilities that 
they will lead toward specific goals. Each piece of 
equipment then becomes comparable and "functionally equi- 
valent" to any teacher behavior or any pupil behavior or 
any other item that has an instrumental quality to it. 

For example, if privacy is necessary for an individual 
conference, then the school building which has no pri- 
vacy at all will not he functional in that regard. As 
an instrumentality or mechanism for reaching a goal, 
this particular goal, the probabilities are very low 
and, hence, the building becomes nonfunctional or dys- 
functional. Similarly, if one has a proposition 
that large group instruction will lead to certain kinds 
of awareness of knowledge and if one of the conditions 
for large group instruction to work is quiet on the 
part of the surrounding environment, then a team setting 
with no walls will not be helpful. Also, if your social 
studies program does not require students to learn to 
make maps and identify geographical featires on the 
globe, then the piece of equipment that is available, 
the chalk type work globes, can be labeled as non-func- 
tional for the program. It would have some dysfunc- 
tional consequences in that it would take up storage 
space. And it might have seme other interesting kinds 
of ones in terns of leading to guilt on the part of 
the teachers who were not using them. 



This siiggests, then, the need to spell out very, very 















carefully the goals and the suh-goals which are both a 
' little more concrete and a little hit more closely re- 

lated to what one does if one is to integrate the furni- 
ture, equipment, and physical resources. It permits 
I one to look at pupils and at teachers and at adminis- 

trative processes and at the formal and the informal 
organisation, etc., under the same broader, more geno- 
typical rubrics. 

It pemits also the integration of a set of ideas 
surrounding what mi^t be called the "creativity of the 
teacher.” Essentially what I*m referring to here is the 
teacher’s ability to conjure up. Invent, create, not 
only new goals but* more particularly, new ideas of how 
the same piece of equipment can be utilized to reach 
the goals. For instance, the outdoor shelter area with 
the slope which John has lamented and sees as nonfunc- 
tional for his program mi^t well be made into a very 
appropriate roller skating rink or bazik reley and running 
rink. While such ideas as these, have sene in^ractical- 
iti.es built in thna also, it does serve to illustrate 
the particular point I want to make about being able to 
create or invent more functional modes for equipment 
that seeais at the moment not to he that way. If we 
could solve the physical resoxirces and the creative 
teaching problem areas under this kind of rubric, it 
seems to me we will have made a significant stride. 

This wo\ild permit us also to go through a whole inven- 
tory or catalogue of the equipment • that is available, 
the \ises to which it*s been put, and the possibilities 
that might exist. In effect, a textbook can be e pretty 
fl^ible piece of equipment for it can be a tot€d pro- 
gram, on the one hand, or it can be a set of units to 
be selected and materials to be utilized, on the other 
hand. It has such built in advantages as being written 
at a level that the majority of the children can under- 
stand and that there are copies available for the majority 
of the children if you want to use them that way. It 
h6is further advantages of having connections historically 
with things they had a year ago and in the future with 
things they’ll have most likely the next year or so. In 
effect, this section mii^t be titled "Functional Analysis 
of Materieds, Equipment, and Textbooks.” 



RESEARCH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A CC^CLUDING INNOVATION 



An important part of Kensington’s Ideology suid program centered on 
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r6se&rch* As W6 hove indicap'tsd the te&chers were encour&ged to innovete 
and to depart from the traditional In their teaching. In this Deweyian 
sense, Kensington was an experimental school. Moreover, the staff had 
three memhers who sought doctoral dissertations in the school. In August, 
the school established a research cemmittee of a half dozen interested 
members. One of the consultants used the school as a clinical setting 
for trying out his ideas as well as engaging in formal data collection on 
reading instruction. In addition, the district contracted with the present 
investigators. Smith suid Keith, who in turn contracted with the U. S. 

Office of Education for research support. Our central contention is that 
this amount and hind of research is an educational innovation of major 
importance. 

This part of the story of Kensington, and an interesting part to the 
present investigators, surrounded the orientation of the central office 
staff to the need for impartial investigation and research. In the Spring 
of the year before the school opened, discussions occurred the 

principal investigator and the superintendent, curriculum director 



principal. The Initiative for the research came from the school district. 



In talking about what I might do in the situation, I 
shied very strongly away from the possibility of actually 
getting involved in a consulting role or a teaching role 
in terms of how the staff might function. I argued 

strongly that I was mostly interested in the research 
analysis role. This I think we got squared away very 
well. Also, I raised very definitely several of the foci 
of interests I would have. The development of the faculty 
in terms of how it became a working iinit, the develop- 
ment of the children as they came to view and respond 
to the school situation, and then quite specifically on 
the principed as a decision maker in such a setting. At 
the latter point I raised specifically the real hazzards 
and the tremendously gainful business it is to have seme- 
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I body shadow you. I told them about Geoffrey’s***^ problems 

and indicated that they would be as great or worse here. 

(^/17» pre-ejcperimeatal year) 

The notes on that discussion concluded this way. 

Briefly to summarize next steps: I an going to draft a 

copy of the possible research project to he submitted 
to the U. S. Office of Education end the curriculum 
director will check the superintendent’s belief about 
getting matching funds. All in all, it looks like it 
probably will go if each of us wants it to* 

(U/17, pre-experimental year) 

Several weeks later, the principal investigator met with the superinten* 
dent. The brief notes summarizing this conference contain the basic in- 
gredients of the relationship. 

Essentially I presented the kinds of Issues that I saw 
lying in the way of reaching an agreement. This was 
after a brief comment of the superintendent’s of ’'When 
do we start?” I redsed the point of freedom of access 
and he promised cociplete freedom and even offered 
spontaneoxisly the use of files and records. I raised 
also the problem end degree of involvement I would like 
to have which woisld be very high. This he agreed to 
also. We spoke of the split between the research and 
the consulting ro7.es and the fact that my preference 
lay with the research role rather than the consulting 
role. Once again he agreed with this. He tcdked some 
about how other university personnel ml^t be brought 
in for the consulting aspects. I commented that it 
was all right with me if it was all right with them. 

(?/6 pre-experimental yeer) 

The activities of the conference included also a consideration of the content 
of the study. 

We went through the report of the first draft of the 
application that I had written and both he and Mr. Cohen 
responded ipiite positively to it. I left copies with 
them so that they could make additional coaments as they 
saw fit. All in all the discussions took about a half 



12. The reference is to William Geoffrey, a teacher in a slum school 
who was co-investigator in. an earlier study. (&ith & Geoffrey 19^5 , and 
anith and Geoffrey, 1967). 
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an hour and they seemed to go very well. I left feeling 
Quite good and that the project could be a most interest- 
ing one. (5/6 pre-experiment al year) 

Later the investigator summarized the final part of the preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

Since then I have clarified the budget and sent copies 
to them. And, this morning made fined arrangements with 
the curriculum director. He had read the materials 
again and sent a copy to the principal. The principal’s 
major reaction was that I had accented the building rather 
than the program and he thought that the building was the 
least important or the lesser of the two ?u3yway. Other 
than that I did not feel that they had made any funda- 
mental criticisms of the application. 

(5/6 pre-experimental year) 

Other aspects of the research program moved along much less satis- 
factorily. The three staff members who had had hopes of completing doc- 
toral dissertations found that their time was consumed totally by the 
needs for progrsm implementation.^^ The more informal interests in re- 
search es^ressed by several staff during the workshop week did not reach 
fruition. 



One of the consultants, interested in individualized instruction in 
reading in all divisions, in^l^ented a broad program of tape recording 
lessons, questioning the staff, and providing feedback through group meet- 
ings and interviews. As we have indicated elsewhere, in our Judgment, 
the conception was fascinating and exciting. However, the pressures on 
staff time, some interpersonal conflicts, the mixing of research and con- 
sulting roles, and the other commitments which prevented him from being 



13 » Some additional complexities in their relationships with their 
advisors and university departments existed also. 
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closely in contact with the school contributed to the gradual demise of the 



project . 

In summary, the critical aspects seem to be these: l) fhe school 
district wanted the research . carried out. 2) In every conceivable way 

V 

the school staff honored their agreements and gave the research team access 
and support. 3) The principal investigator made a serious misestimation — 
a latent and imanticipated dysfunctional consequence— of the cost and time 
involvaaents.^^ The project was under-financed and should have run twice 
as long. The press of other activities and commitments meant that this 
report was completed a year and a half after the first year of Kensington’s 
operation. It meant also that the U. S.. Office waited over a year for the 
final report on its contract, k) The need to divide research and other 
operational roles seems most important. The research seaned to get crowd- 
ed out *if it was carried with other responsibilities . 

The reader who is unfamiliar with educational organizations and who 
may not appreciate the atypicality of Milford and Kensington in regard to 
these summary generalizations should note the state of the field as described 
by Miles in his book. Innovation in Education . 



Thus the question of the fate of innovations is an extroaely 
critical one. . .However, the question of adoption and con- 
tinuation begs the more fundamental question, the one which 
an innovation's proponents usually answer automatically and 
positively: Is it really effective? 



Yet. . .a near axiomatic stat®aent is this: Educational 

innovations are almost never evaluated on a systematic basis 



• • • 



To illustrate: it has been pointed out that less than half 



14. Some functional consequences occurred also as the Introductory 
Epilogue implies. 
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of one percent of nationally financed experimental programs 
in a large state were systematically evaluated* . . 

{l9Sk, p. 657 ) 

By taking the research initiative, the leaders in the Milford School 

District were hehaving in a unique and innovative fashion , More *1 

•* — — % 

part of the formal doctrine centered on Kensington *s feeing an e^cperimental 
school. In the sense of being innovative, of permitting and fostering 
quite varied and idiosyncratic teaching styles and formats , of feeing 
open to considerafele brief observation to educators throughout the country, 
and fey subjecting Itself to systematic outside observation, Kensington was 
very much an experimental school. 

ON TRUE BELIEF IN AN INNOVATIVE ORGANIZATION 



Introduction 

In a seminal book, ^e True Believer , Eric Hoffer states the propo- 
sition, 

Scane kind of widespread enthusiasm or excitement is 
apparently needed for the realization of vast and 
rapid change* . . (p. 13) 

Else»*ere he describes the ertreme of enthusiasm and excitement as embodied 
in an individual. 

. . .the true believer — ^the man of fanatical faith who is 
ready to sacrifice his life for a holy cause. . . (p. 10) 

The parallels between our observations in an innovative school and Hoffer *s 

more general argument suggested an important opportunity for mutual 

stimulation. Our developing analysis could test the conception offered 

by Hoffer and his ideas could serve as guides for additional insights. 
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As alw^s, the field notes woiild eroitrate the differences. 

As we partook of the Kensington experience and as we tried to analyze 

r 

it, the emotional quality loomed large. Consequently this section of the 
report heccmes an analysis of sentiment. This broad rubric has been defined 
1:^ Hcmans (1950); 

Nov let us go back to our passage again and consider an- 
other set of words and phrases: sentiments of affection, 
affective content of sympathy and indulgence, intimate 
sympathy, respect, pride, antaganism, affective history, 
scorn, sentimental, nostalgia. . .Here we shall call them 
all sentiments , largely because that word has been used 
in a less specialized sense than some of the others, and 
we shall speak of sentimen t as an element of social be- 
havior. (pp. 37-38) 

Our particular concern will be upon sentiment within the dynamics of 



i 



Kensington. We will continue to utilize our functional analysis as we 
seek antecedents and consequences of sentiments and related phenomena. 








Functions and Dysfunctions of Sentiments 



The sentiment of enthusiasm 

In the Summary Observations of the field notes, the observer reflected 

after the first day’s workshop experience with the Kensington staff; 

Another thing that I’m struck with, and it may be just 
because I don’t know our own undergraduate education 
students as well, is the degree to which these people, 
and particularly the young ones, are excited by the kind 
of thing that they are doing in education. Cur kids 
just do not carry this flavor of excitement. I am 
struck, too, by how much of this, and the references to 
which they appeal, especially people of the order of 
John Goodlad, are unknown and are not widely discussed, 
at least among the staff at City U. We have in effect 
abandoned this kind of approach or set of variables and 
at least in my case, without having considered the 
evidence (which my colleagues would probably say did 
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not exist) and the careful ergmaent about the prograzQS* 

I guess the point I want to make is that there is sin 
excitement about teaching and about the things that 
they are going to be trying, even though they are not 
very specific and clear about this yet, that pervades 
the place which I Just have not seen in any degree at 
City U. This enthusiasm as a consequence alone would 
sema to me to be so meritorious as to argue for the 
point of view’s inclusion almost regardless of the 
validity of the position. That one will need to be 
straightened out in some detail. (8/H) 

As we have described earlier, the antecedents of this enthusiasm seem 
to lie in staff selection, the developing aura, and in the administrative 
support. The major consequences, among a large number, seem to be several- 
fold: first, it focussed and channeled tremendous energy into waif j pg the 

School a reality. While this was true for the entire staff, David’s 
early behavior came to typify for us the untold hours of work everyone 
engaged in. Three serious problems, however, seemed to be raised by this 
high enthusiasm. The organization over-committed itself. By this we 
mean, the staff took on a number of responsibilities and activities for 
which they did not have the resources. The best illustrations included 
the early attempts of the Basic Skills Division to write reading materials 
and the staff’s attespt, through its curriculum committee, to develop an 
overall curriculum design. The second major dysfunction concerned the 
minimizing or ignoring of the procedural or day-to-dtiy practical realities, 
the ’’nuts and holts” Issues as the staff called them. Concommitantly, 
the focus of the doctrine cuid the facade inteiwove with this neglect 
of the mundane procedural demands. Third, the faculty engaged in what 
we have called total commitment. They worked on school affairs literally 
during all their waking hours . This precipitated problems for those who 
had family end community obligations. In time this reverberated back into 
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the staff as a point of conflict and contention. Figure 8.13 contains the 
model of these Implications. 



Insert Figure 8.13 about here. 



The interrelationships among enthusiasm, training and knowledge arose 
dramatically as substantive issues in pedagogy began to arise during the 
workshop. 

Another phenomenon that has struck me, is that everyone 
in this workshop is devoting time and attention to pro- 
fessional matters in a way that I, personally, have 
never seen by our undergraduate elementary education 
students or by a school faculty. In this sense, the 
motivation is really intense and strong, and the people 
are willing to devote considerable energy with the task 
at hand. There are some interesting aspects about this 
because this is done within the limitations of their 
ability and their training. I cringe with the notion of 
how much more these people ought to know about reading, 
how much more they ought to know about social studies 
methods, and how inadequate most of their training has 
been as they talk about it, and how crucial it might be 
fpr what they are doing. Without question, the teacher 
education set-up, at least as I know it, is really con- 
fused. Yet, the drama of this kind of involvement is 
quite exciting. (8/21) 



Total commitment 

When one commits oneself to an organization, one pledges or binds a 
portion of his time, energy and skills. I^pically, the organization re- 
ciprocates in the form of financial ccampensation , recognition, and other 
items val’.able to an individual- By total commitment we mean an increase 
in time and energy beyond the formally contracted "eight hours per day” 
and beyond the professional knowledges and skills. Satisfactions and 
rewards which typically come from investing time and energy in family, 
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friends, church, clubs, ccanatanity seivices, hcbbies and recreational pur- 



suits are relinquished and diverted into the organization o 

As we have indicated, one hypothesis we offer is that this develops 
in part as a consequence of high enthusiasai» In Kensington, the ideology 
surrounding the deveiojaaent of the fully-functioning pupil contributed to 
it as well. 

The consequences of over ccmmitment heccaae significant at Kensington 
when one considers the independently developing strand of social conflict 
and interpersonal hostility. A major consequence of total ccaaitment is 
vulnerability, ^flien one’s total reward and satisfaction structure is tied 
to one source, failure of that source through events in or without one’s 
own eomjrol and potency can have severe consequences.^^ As hostility 
increased, as portions of the program failed, as administrative support 
changed several faculty members were subjected to intense frustration, 
anxiety and severe personal debilitation. We have tried to depict these 
relationships in Figure 8.lU. 



At the end of the second week, the observer noted s 

j 

During our coffee break discussion, I raised the question 
of the norms about how much time they should be spend- 
ing on school problems and how long the day would be, 
and how and when they would carry out the time for plan- 
ning, etc. There isn’t much clarity on this, but the 
girls who responded indicated that they were literally 






Insert Figure 8.1U about here 










Figure 8.314, Antecedents, correlates and consequences ot total conunltment. 
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working on school problems eJ.1 the time. One of the 
schisms here is that the group with no family and no 
social life independent of the school, as yet, literally 
are Involved through most of their waking existence. 

Most of them saw this as, over the long run, not desirable. 
Specifically, in terms of planning, Kay thought they 
might be having team meetings before school around 8:00 
and curriculum and other such meetings at seme time off 
and on during the day. (8/21) 

Ten days later, the observer speculates in a similar vein. 

Theoretically, perhaps one of the most crucial issues 
that I see now lies in the degree of personal involve- 
ment that one needs to carry out the task of teething. 

How much of one's life needs to be committed to the task, 
how much of it needs to be open, and what kinds of agree- 
ments do you need rather than some superficial methods 
of working together? For instance, if the roles can be 
spelled out bureaucratically, and if one agrees to those, 
is that the sum and substance of it and does there need 
to be any kind of personal involvement bryond that. In 
one sense, the first week has opened up all of these 
other issues about who I am, where I am going, etc^, 
which then can be used prejudicially toward one another. 

For instance. Bill Kirkham's obvious ambition might have 
been held under better check and better control if he 
had not revealed his "true goals" due to this softening 
up process. The question I have really, is. Could he 
have worked with this group as a functioning member 
even though he held these other ambitions more latently? 

On the surface nQr guess would be that he could. It 
seems to me that this would be possible for Jack Davis 
also. And, in one sense, it seems to be that he's de- 
fined his role that way. He will not be involved as an 
assistant academic counselor although the majority of 
the others will be. Another idea that this has cued off 
concerns the report that several of the people had been 
developing strategies for resisting Bill and dealing 
with him in many of the things that he weis proposing. 

( 8 / 31 ) 

The consequences in self revelation s vulnerability, and severe frustration 

and anxiety (especially among the I.S.D. team members) were to be felt all 

year long. 
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1 

I All embracing goals 

In his discussion of cooperative teaching, Shaplin (1965) attributes 

to teaming vhat se^s to belong more to innovativeness and true belief. 

One of the major confusions in the team-teaching movement 
has bsatr the tendency to claim all.— embracing objectives and 
goals, on a grandiose scale, phrased in the most general 
terms. The goals of the team must be consistent with its 
size and capability. (p. 17) 

At Kensington, the teams were caught to some degree on the high aspiration 
and limited resources dilemma^but more basically it was the entire shcool 
which was entangled. With overtones from the various statements of the 
formal doctrine and with concrete efforts in the committees of the work- 
shop era end later in the regular total staff meetings and especially in 
the cu:''*"'* culum meetings, Kensington attempted important but large alter- 
ations in American education. As we have analyzed in c;ir discussion of 
resources, the requirements for such a task as they attempted required 
time, and specialized personnel far beyond what is available to a school 
district, much less a single school, even one as well endowed as Kensington. 



On choosing one*s ”gods and bibles” 

Kensington, not only by being a part of a larger school system, but 
also by design, tried to be a rational organization. Even in rational 
organizations there are problems which defy rationality. The selection 
of goals and the tremendous complexity of some educational decisions re- 
quires one to settle some issues arbitrarily. At such times it seems con- 
venient to have agreement on "gods and bibles.” We saw this developing 
at several points. 

On Monday morning, August 17 th, the Principal discussed the curric- 
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Him and the overall framework. In doing this he made explicit reference 
to Planning and Organizing for Teaching , a hook hy Goodlad (1983) in the 
N.E.A. "Project Instruction." The field notes report it this way; 



V CX JiAVQL^XO • 



Bill gives a miiiieo suuuuai*y . Eugene 



thanks Bill and develops ideas; "Model A— function to 
cover and inculcate body of material. Organi ■'nation in 
grades. Model B — same task — ^prescribed body of know- 
ledge by levels. No grades but 12-20 levels. Attempt 
to deal with individual differences by rate of progress. 
Model C has different function — learner centered, ways 
of knowing and thinking, a conceptual approach to 
learning, function of effective functioning individual, 
need different organization, Kensington is this wa^r. 
What are the implications for curriculm? What do 
pupils need for junior high — these books? concepts? 
skills? Here again I suspect we have vide differences. 
If junior high teacher, coaplains he doesn't know solar 
system, I'm tempted to say I don't, care. I don't think 
wc have a prescribed body of subject matter." (8/17) 



Another item which came up this morning in a before 
school discussion concerned one of the issues I think I 
would like to beccane gradually familiar with, and to be 
able to talk about explicitly — the kind of intellectual 

authority to which the teachers and the pupils in the 
building appeal. Also, some notion of how this develops. 
So far the ASCD Yearbooks on Knowing, Perceiving, and 
Becoming , and the one on Individualizing Instruction are 
two critical volumes. Another critical set of volumes 
concerns the NBA reports, of people like Goodlad-. About 
these I have already talked on another day. Today one 
of the books that I noticed around was Berelson and 
Steiner's Generalizations or Principles of Psychology 
which David was carrying with him. (8/18; 



As we have tried to analyze this, the heart of the issue seems to be 



two-fold; the problems of goals by definition are an affirmation of faith, 
at least at the ultimate level. Particular goals can be rationalized as 



means to the ultimate goals. Second, problems very quickly become very 
complex. This complexity is often cut through most easily by accepting 
the analysis made by an authority. Consequently the flow of influences 
in Figure 8.15 appears. Those seem facilitated by the combined influence 
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of the Principal, the district Curriculum Director, the Institutional Plan, 
and the formal doctrine. 



Insert Figure 8.15 about here. 



The unassailable belief 

An unassailable belief is an idea which is unyielding to attack, or 
to analysis. In August, after his first interview with Shelby, the inter- 
viewer recorded a paragraph in the field notes: . 

It is now 3:15 p.m, I have Just spent almost four and 
a half hours with Eugene, the Principal of the Kensing- 
ton School. Summarily I might comment that our dis- 
cussions moved from a general coolness and skepticism 
to the development of what I think is going to be quite 
real warmth, rapport, and ease of working together. The 
initial coolness centered around, I think, my skepticism 
and close questioning as to how the program would work 
and how it would function. Eugene is very committed to 
the whole idea and is very excited about it. It seems 
as if he were Jolted by the fact thai someone who is 
to be intimately involved might really question the 
whole purpose and approach. Along about the first third 
we got this clarified in that I made some comment that 
I had Just cesae out of a very traditional situation and 
also that part of my gambit was to be critical and 
skeptical so as to push him to speak more definitively 
about what he was going to do and how the building was 
going to function. As the discussion moved on, I began 
to catch some of his excitement. Also we began to find 
some commonality in issues upon which we have some basic 
agreement. (8/8) 

Such conviction seems to create a charisma among the staff which furthers 
the commitment and the enthusiasm. Also we would argue, some blind spots 
are created, seme issues are not thought through, and dysfunctional con- 
sequences enter the picture. 



Insert Figure 8.l6 about here. 
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Figure S.16, Implications of an unassailable belief* 
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Jargon 

At Kensingtons little called by a usual neme. Teachers were not 
teachers, they were academic counselors and resource specialists. Class- 
rooms were laboratory suites and the library was the perception core. 

Grade levels were gone and divisions —Basic Skills, Transition, and In- 
dependent Stu^— took their place. A Jargon, the technical vocabulary of 
a science, art, trade, sect, profession or other special group, arose. 

While in part necessary for the novel said unique aspects of the organiza- 
tion it had a variety of additional functions. 

One of the negative aspects . was caught in the August field notes 
as one of the staff reflected on the new terminology: 

She feels that the entire group has been brainwashed* 

She likened it to the communist attempt at brainwash- 
ing people. She gave a specific instance, the failure 
of staff members to use certain terminology. She did 
not feel that one could use words such as textbook, 
teach, curriculum, subject matter, and other special 
words She further stated that if one could say the 
same things only in different words it would be quite 
acceptable. She said, '‘If this isn't brainwashing, I 
don't know what is," She further mentioned that when 
she got finished with this there would be three 

words that she would never use again. These words are 
conceptualize, fully- functioning , and process. (8/26) 

In Figure 8.17 we have indicated some of the additional implications 

of this part of the social structure. It served as a rallying point for 

seme of the staff, end a point of contention for othere, provided copy 

for news media and contributed in this way to the facade, and for visitors 

^d parents it provided evidence of the uniqueness of the organization 

while on occasion it prevented careful specific thought and evaluation 

of the school and its program. 



Insert Figure 8.17 aljout here 



Ideological Inconsistencies 

Early, also, came the problems of Ideological inconsistency, vhich 
seems prone to happ^:\ in any aew movement . Time and criticism moves most 
positions toward consistency. The Kensington doctrine was still in the 
throes of these problems: 

Another vague kind of feeling I have is rie dissonance 
regarding the cult of the group and the cult of the 
individual. It seems to me that the people have both 
of these to a very high degree and that they are incon- 
sistent and will be very troublesome in getting worked 
out. For instance, the group training laboratory accents 
the groupish part and in one sense the people a?‘e all in 
favor of this, yet thejr are getting squeezed very hard. 

While on the one hand they laud the group, on the other 
hand they all want to retreat to their own individual 
quietness and privacy. Just how this will worh. out 
when the children arrive I don’t know. 

High enthusiasm, so It seemed, in August, led to holding of beliefs which 
were only partially consistent. Other aspects of the doctrine contributed 
to the inconsistencies, as we cummented in Chapter Six. The issue seems 
particularly critical in education when individual development in the con- 
text of a group setting occurs. 
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Futuristic orientation 

As Crest, the innovative psychiatric hospital (Stotland and Kohler, 
1965), was spurred on by hope, enthusiasm, and possibility of future 
success, so was Kensington. The futuristic orientation which was adopted 
in the first few months of school continued through the year, although 
the focus changed considerably. 
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In retrospect, a latent function of the three-month temporary housing 
becomes clear. The nev building became the point on vhich faculty sights 



by which it was evaluated. In some aspects the building and the anticipated 
influence that it was to exert grew to messianic proportions. In part, it 












were set , the frame of reference by which current behavior was weighed and 
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Tom asked, "Do you feel things vill he less acute in the new huilding?" 

and Jack replied, "Yes, a larger area, more things to, do, more places to 

\ 

" \ 

go, etc. Should he helped with the netf situation. Kids and parents are 
looking forward to it. There mi^t he more room for mov^ient. I don*t 

know.” ^en David added, ”I think th^ (the parents) will give us until 

\ 

then. They're being fair, but if nothing changes, they'll he disappointed." 

In effect, hope in the future seemed to flow from inexperience in 
August, and from frustration in the early Fall. As we noted in the intro- 
ductory epilogue, hope in the future was displaced, finally, out of the 
Milford District and into P.S. 2100 (where Eugene was going) and into the 
more limited individual careers and opportunities of the staff. 



Staff: Antecedents cf True Belief 



Uniqueness of staff in an innovative organization 

Staff selection is always a critical organizational problem. At 
Kensington, where turnover was so high, and where we have made generali- 
zations about "true believers}' it's critical to refer to our early notes 
and the questions of why teachers might ccme to a school such as Kensington. 



This has been a very full day and it is difficult to 
get all the details in that one must. One of the kinds 
of things that seems to me to he most relevant Is try- 
ing to state initially why people are in this situation 
at the Kensington School. The general motives and 
goals became more and more explicit as the day wore on. 
For instance, Toa is working in the curriculum and in- 
struction area and has about completed a doctorate. He 
has several years experience as a teacher, as a visiting 
teacher, and as a school principal. Actually five years 
in the latter. This kind of experience in the Kensing- 
ton School as the key man in the Perception Core €n*ea 
will give him a very unique experience which will enable 
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biis "to 1 U 0 V 6 to alsiost oQy teacher *s college currlculiJiii 
and instruction department in the country. And probably 
^^th a very good salary and Tilth a very unique position. 

Almost the exact same thing can he said for the ’’other 
administrator” in our small group. Bill. He*s, on the 
make and he wants to move ultimately into a college 
curriculum situation. He "is working on his doctorate 
at State University. Running through the entire group, 
xududing these two people, is some desire to final.ly 
get -into a position where they could carry out teaching 
operations in line with the kinds of theory and preach- 
ing they have been doing. This, when the kids come into 
the building, should make a very interesting day of 
reckoning for seme of them. One or two look more like 
individuals who are trying to solve their own personal 
problems. Wanda and Jean look like individuals who 
have taught a while, although in Jean's case Just a few 
years , and are interested in being able to implement 
seme of the things that they weren't able to do in the 
other building. Another seems more like a hostile sub- 
ject matter specialist who is going to show all of the 
stupid education professors Just how it should have been 
done.^ Kay apparently had a very enjoyable, exciting 
experience in her internship and seem i n g ly wants to 
elaborate and build upon this. (8/10) 

Later the same dj^ , I chatted a few minutes about a 
number of things with Bill. He raised the problem that 
I might be interested in the personal goals of the 
people on the staff. Alec and John were aroimd at the 
time. In effect, he was saying that many of the people 
were using the School as a Jumping-off p3.ace for later 
things. He argues that this determines some of the things 
e.g., makes a difference, in what he does, because he will ' 
ultimately move on from here. It is intEfresting that I 
had been raising the same notion in my notes this morn- 
ing. He came from a position of principal which is hard 
for a number of people to understand. Alec reported 
some Welcome Wagon making such- comments to his wife. 

John raised the same kind of notion that many of his 
friends fr<xn Ohio were skep'Lical as to why he would be 
coming here in that he has finished all of his course 
work for his doctorate and also has had a couple of 
years college teaching experience. Alec has every- 
thing done for his M.A. thesis which he hopes to com- 
plete shortly, sometime this year I think. (8/10) 

In retrospect , and with the additional comments from a post— year visits 

we are in a position to see elements of staff uniqueness in an innovative 
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organization. 

She, one of the teachers, said, very interestingly, that 
two of the new teachers had cone to Kensington on the 
basis of the F ational Weekly Magazine article and she 
indicated I h'^ew how errone.oiis that was* 

{Post-e3Q)erlmental year '7l9) 

7?he selection procedure of the loced teachers who had worked for a 
year with Shelby was never stated formally. Several times statements were 
made regarding differences in philosophy within the staff. As early as 
the first week in the training group— when the group seemed to be in the 
doldrums and unable to make progress — one of the teachers commented that 

. * ■ T • * • ' . 

’’Last yearls faculty meetings were about as bad as this'*; Shelby concurred. 

The point, however, which we wish to make is that the teachers he brought 
with him were supportive of him in a totally different situation. They 
were the ’’liberals" or "progressives" in a vary conservative faculty. At 
Kensington they were the '\aoderates^ to 'Vight wingers^^ 

The dominance of inexperience 

The man on the street, the practical man, and the man of affairs, 
all seem to utilize a concept such as "experience" as they think about 
their organizations. Social scientists (e.g. , March and Simon, 1958; 

Blau and Scott, 1962), tend to make less use of it and have not engaged in 
intensive .theoretical reduction of the concept. In the Kensington story, 
it loomed large. Recall our brief introduction to the staff. Of the 
twenty-one original members, seven had not taught. One of the fourteen 
who had taught was removed before school began and replaced by ta inex- 
perienced substitute. Fine additional staff members ^ five aides and four 
student teachers, had had minimal or no work experience in the public schools. 
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Analytically, several,. aspects seem crucial. In part the administra- 
tive authorities had deliberately planned the organization “in this manner. 
They did not want old solutions to educational problems. In their own 
words, they felt it would be easier to train inexperienced personnel in 

n6W 9pprO&Cll63 IjhCIl to retrain AvnaT«'t AM jim j 
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usage seems to be a broad personality variable including such schema 
dimensions as awareness of problems and classical solutions to problems. 
Additionally, we would argue, it contains trait and skill dimensions in 
executing these solutions and a high probability of success in such execu- 
tion. For instance, if a child or class is having difficulty in under- 
standing a concept In science or social studies, classical solutions would 
suggest that the teacher present a relevant illustration, exercise, or 
book passage to be read. Besides knowing the specific coi ent or title, 
the ei^perienced teacher would know that it was ’’sure fire,*' that it had 
a high probability of reaching the goal, because she had sorted these 
through trial and error and had a residual set of solutions. The inexperi- 
enced teacher probably would have a less wide repertory (cilthough this 
seems linked closely with a more general creativity dimension), consider- 
ably less hi^-probability solutions, and probably less confidence in her 
tactics. Insofar as confidence prodixces cues of a self-fulfilling prophecy 

k I 

soit—both pupil ccmplisnce and pupil confidence of success— it becomes 
exceedingly in^/ortant. 

A further aspect of teacher motivation, beyond specific confidence, 
is the high enthusiasm for the cause, the ideology, which one might 
expect in a greater degree in the inexperienced as opposed to the «cperi- 
enced. Thlc we have described already. 
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Finally, we would tie this analysis with“c/ur more general conception 
of unanticipated consequences •• ESxperieRce sesms^to us, to be a major 
variable in minimizing the frequency of latent and unanticipated consequences 

f 

f 

in both individual and group decision making. Within the individual this 
is almost by definition, although one's enthusiasm often outruns one’s 
rationedity. In the group situation, we have considerably more to say 
about the role of ideology, use of ./ower, prestige, argumentative skill 
and persuasion in interaction, all 9^ which cloud rationality. 

A significant conqolication existed at Kensington, for Kensington was a 
new conception of education. What experience then is pertinent? What 
are the classical solutions to that which is not old enough to be classical? 
Kensington's principal had received a summer's training in team teaching in 
a nationally known center. He had found it an unsatisfactory experience 
essentially because they did not, in his view, practice what they preached. 

He had been a teacher and principal in situations where he had made minor 
forays toward his conceptions of flexibility and pupil freedom. The curric- 
ulum materials co-ordinater had a mmiber of years of experience as a teacher , 
principal and college instructor in curriculum and instruction. Several of 
the i pfty peri eneed teachers had had internships in team teaching, oeveral 
of the teachers had utilised the non-textbook approach to individualized 
reading instruction. Consultants were available to a limited extent. 
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While several days a month of consultant time is well beyond the availabil- 
ity to most elementary schools, it is minisial in terms of day-to-day impact. 
Hone of the staff had had the experience with the pervasive or overall 
change in^lied in the new conception. 

The ine3q>erience dimension had implications for organizational 
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structure, status, and influence, early in the summer vorkshop. Organize 



tional planning, skiU in discussion and mohiUzation of agreement may be 

considerably different frcmi teaching. Early we hjirpothesized: 

toe other ^thesis 1 would offer concerns the problem 
that IS going to face the people when they have the 
c-uxx^ea there with them. It seems to me that the in» 
wvidxials who are. going to make out best are those who 
know a tremendous amount and who can make this readily 
available without much prior preparation. This suggests 
that men like Jack may be a very fundamentally important 
^rson at that time, where at this point he is not. 
whether David can stand this kind of instructional 
pressure or whether Kay or Liz can, I don't ]know. Part 
of the question I would raise is that they have not 
taught and don't have the wealth of illustrations, 
materials, procedures, etc. at their fingertips that 
would make this very much simpler. In this sense it's 
not a question of brightness, it's more a question of 
specific tactics and procedures. 

These issues appear, diagrammatically in Figure 8.18. 



T^e belief and staff replacement 

In the fourth week of August, the discussions surrounding Kirkhe 
replacement became entangled in whether he would be "oriented toward 
goals. The inclusive-exclusiveness of the groups' perception of the 
selves proved most limiting in bringing in other personnel . The unde 
utilization of Walt Larsen, the first of the long term substitutes, a 



described earlier, seemed very significant. The implications ramify a 



Insert Figure 8.18 about here 





length as we note in Figure 8.19 



Insert Figure 8.19 about here 
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Now, we are willing to speculate strongly in two regards. First, the 
staff varies dramatically in the self-rejecting aspects and positive hope 
aspects. In this regard Hoffer seems wrong. True helievers come for many 
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educational ideals which they hold sincerely and unconqplicatedly. Others 

» 

see, qtuite clearly and consciously, the possibilities to ccmbine their 
faith and their careers. Others seem to be searching for identity and a 
positive self concept. Second, innovative organizations will have serious 
continuity problems because the staff will go on nev quests. This depar- 
ture is due in part to their high visability and being "bought” or compete' 
for. The grail is elusive; the quest is eternal. 



Tiue Belief Over Time 



Tne dynamics of "true belief" as it interacts with the viscitudes of 
experience over time is another important analysis permitted by our data. 
Internally, in the organization, we have reference to disillusioiment and 
low morale which began to strike at the foundations of Kensington. External 



to the organization, we speculate on issues in the maintenance of true 
belief in the broader world of professional education. 



Disillusionment and low morale 



By October, much of the jAugust end September enthusiasm was partially 
translated into disillusionment, either of a personal or a team nature. A 
number of internal and external facets of the organization were instru- 
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oentaX InaXtering the initial hope*- ..Several in X*S*D* wejre very discour- ! 

aged; tvo meuibers of the Basic Skills were thinking of quitting at mid- ! 

i 

term. In addition to this, the notes iniicate that "almost everybody is 
giving serious thought to not coming hack next year." (10/23) As the 
introductory epilogue notes, this is in fact vhat did happen. 

There were many reasons for the early despair. Some of the faculty 
were more vocal and the basis of their grievances more easily observable. 

One was "very tired and discouraged. She*s sick of the dust, dirt, the 
confusion and the lack of order. She's also tired of the noise." (10/23) 

The researcher then asked whether or not she had talked with the Principal. 

Ho, not directly; it's his baby, cmd you can't tell a person that his 
baby is no good.” She was also displeased with the departmentalized organ- 
ization that Independent Study had developed and "would Jujt as soon have 
her own self-contained classrocm." Another, \rtio at one time was described 
M the only one maintaining the philosophy," was €Q.so experiencing pro- 
gressive disillusionment cmd disenchcmtment . He- noted three primary areas 
of dissatisfaction t 1) the shift from process; 2) the loss of the student 
T-groups and 3) the inability of the team to f inction and also be concerned 
about process. His vehemence against formal instruction and his refusal 
to "teach" in the usual sense of the word were known by the faculty; 




however , our earlier description clearly show*’ the strength of his feelings 
was put to the test by the reorganization of I.S.D. 

Mr. Shelby was also troubled. His discontent centered primarily 
around four areas, none of which are mutually exclusive; l) the "sterile 
pregram" being offered in seme of the classes; 2) his personal anxiety; 

3) the deficiencies of the faculty; k) his relationship with a Consultant. 
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He see the prohlens ss crosatog avlsion lines hut st<®ping short of en- 
coi^assing any one entire dirtsion. At this tin>e he descrihed his feelings 
as those of "general apprehension and anxiousness. (lO/lU) 

A veek later he again noted that he wasn't "functioning very weU" 
and was not getting ss much done as he had’^oped to do." One specific 
item expresses some of his general feelings. In commenting shout the inter- 
pretation and feedhack of materials from the recordings on the consultant s 
research project. Shelhy indicated that they would probably have to he 
done hy him. While he was trained and competent to do this, when he was 
feeling tense and nervous this got communicated also, and the situation 
did not go so well. His feelings about the inadequacies of the staff were 
also still much in evidence. He specifically mentioned the inability of 
one as an instructor.or leader. Later he considered releasing her. What 
seems to he of In^rtance IS that seemingly few attempts were made to help 
the faltering team members. In fact, in the Instance of one teacher, the 
reorganization of I.S.D. placed her at an even greater disadvantage. 

The discontent with the consultant began early in their relationship 
and continued until the relationship was terminated during the second 
semester. Shelby noted that his rapport with him was "not good" and the 
conversations flitted around frcm topic to topic, rather than seriously 

moviag in and attacking basic issues. 

These are illustrations of the principal's early discouragement. 

He was cognizant of each and able to verbalize one hy one the concerns. 
Hosever. foUowing the thread of these areas through the remaining months 
Of school to the demise of seme and the irresolution of others indicates 
that for aU of his recognition, he was able to do little in the way of 
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solution that was satisfactoz^ with the staff and congruent with the 
doctriue. 



True Tjelief in its broader context 



During the nri»»anlnne\1 f.AanViawa et^i n y'j 
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^®^*5wed the standard ritual of having a program with an out of town 
speeher irtio trades glowing epithets with the superintendent. Spanman 
introduced the speaker as an educational statesman of "ideas and integrity." 
The speaker, in turn, lauded the superintendent and the bright spots of 
Milford. He talked of the significance of teaching, "a Job to build a 
dream on." The observer, who had attended opening night and seen the 
pley before, suggested an hypothesis, which though a bit cynical still 
ex1;ends the conceptualization of issues in innovation. 



As I listen to him I get some feeling for the reasons 
fads develop in education. These characters need some- 
thing new and different to talk about as they Journey 
around. They reach so many people that a "new" idea 
can be spread rapidly. Superintendents and others 
looking for fame can grab hold and offer their school 
as a case in point. (8/31) 



As lecturers and speakers have strong needs of this sort the visible 
and newsworthy item is a potent reinforcer. The fame accruing to the 
innovator is not to be denied either. A symbiotic relationship such as 
this seems a potent underpinning of our discussion of the "facade." Un- 
fortunately, in the perspective of the investigators, such a relationship 
may germinate, develop, and flower, independent of any assessment of the 
explicit goals of the innovation itself and the degree to which these 
goals are actually reached. Although explicable and understandable from 
the vantage point of a social psychologiced interpretation of behavioral 
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theoryi it leaves a good bit to be desired from a value oriented theoxy of 



We are suggesting here that a dynamic exrtemal to the main arena, the 
school itself, exists, and that part of tbs nature of ”tnxe belief over 



of psychological forces and as a consequence help create, extend and per- 
petuate innovations such bb Kensington. 



ization as he describes facets of the T rue Believer , the man of fanatical 



faith who is ready to sacrifice his life for a holy cause! 



For men to plunge headlong into an undertaking of vast 
change, they must be intensely discontented yet not 
destitute, and th^ must have the feeling that by the 
possession of some potent doctrine, infallible leader 
or seme new technique, they ha'^^ access to a source of 
irresistible power. They must also have an extravagant 
conception of the prospects and jpotentialities of the 
future. Finally, they- must be wholly ignorant of the 
difficulties involved in their vast undertaking. Ex- 



is reflected in Miles' (196U) statement, ”A kind of axiom seems visable in 
almost any of the studies reported in this book: educational Innovations 
are almost never installed on their merits.” (p. 635) 

17 • We are indebted to Professor Edwin Bridges for suggesting initially 




Insert Figure 6.20 about bere 



time” lies in these outside persons who are caught up in their own system 



Conclxxsicn 



Hoffer (1951) ties together several aspects of sentiment in an oi^an— 



perience is a handicap. . 



(p. 80)^7 



16. A slmilMT graeralizatlon, arising from other assun^ions and data 



the parallels in this partlculcur passage from Hoffer. 
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In the judgment of our case, his account under-emphasizes the positive 
attraction of healthy people trying to make a better world, ^ile Ken- 
sington had those who were "intensely discontented" and "those who crave 
to be rid of an unwanted self,” the majority were finding a freedom and 
an opportunity to create which is usually not available in the public 
schools— either from administrative fiat or from infomal faculty "under- 
standings.” His anlaysis of potent doctrine, infallible leader, new 
techniques, extravagant conceptions of the future, ignorance of the diffi- 
culties, and the role of inexperience, have a telling validity. He 
voul.d engage in large scale innovative processes must be cognizant of the 
role of true belief endemic to the process. 



CONTRASTING POSITIONS ON INNOVATION AND CHANGE 



While ^?e have had seme things to say relevant to Hoffcr*s position 
regaz’ding the role of true believers in innovation and change, it seems 
appropriate to conclude with a remark or two regarding severctl other 
analytical positions in social theory. 



Lewin*s position 

Seme years ago Kurt Lewin (1951) developed a provocative analysis of 
social change. The major throat occurred through an analogy: Social 
chsege involved the unfreezing, moving, and refreezing of group standards. 
Social devices, and their theoretical counterparts worked in one or more 
of the phases. The "unfreezing” or dissolution of prior group standards, 
he suggests, is facilitated by 1} ”an emotional stir such as catharsis. 
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2) isolation or the creation of “ctatural Islands,” and 3) group decision. 

Moving, or changing the level, has been invoked “by lectture and groiip 

decision. Le^*s (1951) data accent group declsion^hfut these early studies 

did not separate the phases from the devices. Skaith and Geoffrey (1965)^ 

in a case study of a middle class teacher coping with a group of lover 

class pupils^ accent the clarity of presentation of standards hy the teacher 

and the power possessed hy the teacher in the pupil<-teaeher relationship. 

In addition they accent a distinction between group belief systems and 

gro\;p normative systems. The iiiqpaet of group decision, according to Lewin 

has a major impact on refreezing group standards : 

The decision links motivation to action and, at the same 
time seems to have a *fTeezing' effect which is partly 
due to the individual's tendency to 'stick to his decision* 
and partly to the 'commitment to a group.' (Levin, 1951s p. 233) 

Beyond the group decision, Lewin argues that ”refreezing” occurs also 

because of the institution of new social structures vhich facilitates and 

supports the new level. In his example, the housewife who has decided to 

increase milk consumption puts in a standing order with the milkman. 1 



Miles* temporary systems 

In our analysis of the T-group experience, we had reference t> the 
special kind of situatinn which occurred at Kensington- <>a temporary system 



1 






was formed within a just developing permanent system. We sketched the 
implications of such a temporary system in some detail. More generally 
though Miles' analysis of isolation in temporary systems builds heavily 
upon Leirin but also adds several iisportant dimensions to the analysis. 

Prom his discussion (pp. U5U-U56) we have abstracted the significant 
elements regarding the "cultural island" or "protected subculture" dimension 
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of the Milford School District’s cha^igc strategy* 



Insert * Agure 8.21 abcjt here. 



Etziord*8 gradualism 

After ve bad phrased the Kensington strategy of innovation as *'the 
alternative of grandeur," ve hecaoe acquainted with Etzioni’s essay, "A 
gradualist strategy at vork” in his hook. Studies in Social Change (1966). 
Our reading of this case study essay of the European Econcnic Community, 
EEC, suggests the broader theoretical significance of the kind of analysis 
we have been attending. He contrasts a revolutionary strategy, our 
alternative of grandeur, with a strategy of gradualism. His broad general- 
ization, "aim high, score low: aim low, score high," supports the gradual- 
ist position. In his analysis, a strong negative correlation exists 
between the level of ambition and the degree of success. The mediating 
mechanisms underlying these results are several and they contrast with 
the dynamics observed at Kensington. 

First, he suggests amplifying the close 6uid underplaying the remote. 

The accent is on the immediate concrete problems rather than on longer 
range goeds and implications. Kensington, the reader will recall, split 
over the "process-substance" issue during the first week. Also many staff 
memb irs accented a futuristic orientation. Second, he argues for "phasing 
of adjustments," that is making all the changes, adjustment, and sacrifices 
into many small and almost insignificant steps. Essentially this reduces 
resistance to change. Our data suggest it is important because of resource 
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and skixl availability as vellt Third, ’’phasing supranationallty" means, 
in organizational terns that you allow the development and initial form- 
ation of sub-units ’’institutions, sentiments and vested interests.” In our 
case the initial accent was on toted school policy rather than initial 
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Fuux^th, he introduces the con- 



cept of ’’stretch-outs,” giving the participants an opportunity to extend 
the period of adjustment beyond the initially agreed upon interved. Ken- 
sington’s approach argued against this, although when the ’’retreats” began 
to occur the stretch«*out conception was invoked, e.g., ”It*ll take a 
little longer.” Fifth, the "multi-path dimension,” is an aknowledgement 
of the cliche, many roads lead to Rome. He argues for allowing for great 
variety in institutional arrangements. Kensington's complexities here we 
have tried to unravel in our analyses of the Institutional Plan and the 
administrative process. Sixth, provisions for acceleration refers, as 
it inq;>lies, that if momentum builds up for more rapid change, the system 



can tolerate it. Kensington had little need for this since the alternative 
chosen presupposed immediate total change, i.e., maximjmi acceleration, 
oeventh, the locking in system” refers to procedures that prevent re- 
gression from gains that have been attained. In Fi-Liu^^ton, regression 
was quite common and few mechanisms existed to prevsat r^^treat. In seme 
instances the x*etrcat was conceptualized in terms of survival while in 



others lack of surveillence, help, and resources semced to be dominant 
factors. Eighth, "provision for institutional spill-over" refers to a 
vagueness about the extent of power possessed by members from their 
constituents in the original mandates. This enabled the members to seek 
and acquire more authority and power than Initially assigned to them. 
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Once again Kensington’s formal doctrine provided for almost total staff 
power, but the Institutional Plan circumscribed this sharply, and the 
principal's style created considerable difficulty in in5>lementlng staff 
spill-over. Ninth, the "cushioning*' process involves escape clauses which 
allow individuai members have special problems and grievances a margin 
of protection. Kensington possessed few of these. 

Such is Etzioni's argument for the gradualist strategy. In part it 
supports and contrasts with our analysis of Kensington as we presented our 
initial scheme in Figure 8.1. In a sunanary section on the limits of the 
gradualist strategy , Bfczloni places a context around the point of view. 

Our Figure 8.22 sketches out his latent argument. The reader can see 
some of the characteristics of Milford, particularly the unstable political 
or community structure and the lack of time which suggest reasons for the 
I election of the adtemative of grandeur. 

i ■? 

;i 

i - 

j Insert Figure 8,22 about here. 
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Conclusion on change atrategtea 

j 

;| ttiantioipeted conseqpences exist for researchers as rail as members 

j of organizations; however, in the research context the consequences have 

such exciting labels as "serenfliplty." We had not conceived our thesis 
in terms of strategies of change nor had ra looked to alternatives such 
^ as "grandeur" and "gradualism." However, the need for such an analysis 

kept arising in our observation. In December the issue of change strat- 
egies seaaed applicable not only to broad aspects of Anerican Education 
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'b'dt also to changing in midstream the social structtire of the Kensington 
school. The field notes recorded our fumbling toward this issue: 



There is a major theoretical problem that exists though: 
when things have been going not the way you want them 
to go, when do you break in and how do you break in with 
~ —'-jv* a.«uv^vGbvxvu ux uuc wnojie opera'Clon. me Tili n gs 
that suggest themselves as we argued in the past are 
first, major shifts, such as the shift in residence from 
the temporary quarters to the permanent quarters. A 
second hypothesis would be when one has a long block of 
time in which to work productively as one will have 
shortly after Christmas. Third, the possibility exists 
when one has a chance to prepare for the long haul, such 
as one will the second week of the Christmas vacation. 
Another compromise solution might well have been to 
overhaul one particular subject area such as arithmetic 
or soci^ studies before Christinas, solidify that and 
then build for the major thrust after Christmas. Fifth, 
there Is the possibility also of issuing to the children 
a series of orders, assignments, which are sinqile and 
cannot be resisted. For instance, one can increase the 
frequency of exams, or one can increase the frequency of 
simple requirements in an area. These demands, the 
correlated behaviors of grading, checking, and sorting 
them out, etc. The exams, for instance, would demand 
that one begin to make some systematic assignments and 
this would begin to mean that one do some systematic 
teaching over particular areas. It's interesting that 
such a behavior as increasing the frequency of exams 
ripples throughout the system and puts a number of de- 
mands upon the instmctor as well as upon the pupil. 

In a sense, everyone has to pay the price of certain 
consequences. If one is not willing to do this, then 
one, in turn, not only loses the initiative but loses 
serious ground in terms of idiosyncracy credits related 
to leadership expectations from not only the pupils, 
but parents and administrative staff as well. (12/22) 



In of feet, a gradualist strategy within the alternative of grandeur 
seems possible. Significant attention in our view must be paid to the 



situation, the time and place, in which intervention attempts are carried 
out. 
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Chapter Nine 




i 




Some Concluding Observations and Reflections 

As we pulled the final strands of the monograph together, we found 
we were left with two large realities. The first of these centered on how 
much of Kensington remains undescribed. The nuances of the description: 
continued development of the divisions and teams , the nature of the parent 
organization, the fascinating career of the curriculum ccmnuittee^ have only 
been touched upon here. Time, our U. S« Office of Education contract, and 
synqoathy of the project monitors, ran out long ago. The report had to be 
finished. The second reality centered on problems. Issues, and propositions 
demanding further consideration by educational scientists and policy makers. 
For instance, in "all but the dissertation: the heavy burden," we try to 
sketch the implications of one such problem. Analysis and theorizing is 
an unending task. 



THE NARRATIVE OF THE REMAINDER OP THE YEAR 
New Enthusiasm and Old Problems 

In early January the notes read of rekindled spirits. The staff came 

back rested from vacations and from time away frcan each other, the children, 

and the school. Discussions were being initiated about Kensington as the 

summer school for the district. The photographer and reporter from the 

Daily Star were in the building preparing their Sunday supplement feature 

story on the school. Two sentences catch the flcvvor of the work. 

Monday, when Jerl was over, and we were engaged in the 
long discussion on the curriculum, Tom commented tha 
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he have liked to have stayed hut he couldn’t, he 

had too much to do. This, again, reflects what seems 
to he the general tenor that everyone is busy and work- 
ing very hard. \l/^) 

A paragraph precipitates another image. 



xesuerday was a veiy exciting day in many respects. By 
cnance I happened to see a Basic Skills play which was 

division, and 

for Transition. Seme of Elaine’s pupils, first and 
second graders, put on the play "The Golden Goose." The 
^sic and the voice on the record and the pantomiiae of 
he children and the scenery on the stage and the homi- 
ness of the children’s theatre made it a superlative 
event. The theatre held the kids (200) with no strain 

^ Sroup and catch some 

116 live in'tiiQacy occurs in the theatre* For 
an elementary school this kind of activity seems like a 
rare event. The facilities are beautifully adapted for 
such creativity. The talents of Elaine and Wanda, who 
helped her, are hard to underestimate. This kind of 
teaching where one has the facilities, the confidence, 
and the interest and enjoyment oneself radiates kind of 
a flair which is a dimension that teaching, it seems 
to me, should have. (1/9) 

We had the impression that some of this was happening also in I.S.D. al- 



though other difficulties persisted, we commented on the same day 

Some of the same kind of excitement in teaching seems 
to be happening with Kay. She develops some of the 
s^e excitement which in itself, then radiates out to 
the pupils. Apropos of this, was her discussion of 
lw^ginning a social studies unit on the stock market. 

^is kind of thing is not seen in another of the I.S.D. 
teachers behavior who is much more "going through the 
paces and looking for something to do with the child- 

having a number of exciting ideas to 
do. There seems to be a vicious circle in that as 
one gets a bit discouraged then the excitonent in one’s 
behavior drops off , and as the excitement in the behavior 
drops off the ability to contage the kids drops off, 
this makes you more discouraged and the spiral con- 
tinues downward. Similarly, you can trace it upward. 

( 1 / 9 ) 



However, reorganization was on its way. I.S.D. *s Saturday morning 
team meeting on January 9th went this way; 













o 






It is now 12:U5 and I'm on my way back from the I.S.D. 
division meeting. 

The upshot seems to be that Eugene wants to reorganize 
the division. The new plan essentially involves having 
a group of four or five academic counselors who, in 
effect « will become self-contained classroom teachers « 

There will be two resource persons. Jack and Alec, be- 
cause of Jack's special talents in science, and Alec, 
because he teaches mathematics which is a subject 
matter area requiring seme kind of sequence and special 
aspects. Also, there will be a creative art consultant. 

This will be Chris. And a P.E. resource person which 
will be John. And a materials resource person which is 
Tom. The drift of the arrangement would be that the 
academic counselors would have to work out cooperative 
relationships with the resource persons but the relation- 
ships among academic counselors, self-contained teachers, 
would not be mandatory and they could work out joint 
arrangonents if they desired. Although there was some 
confusion in the way in which these counselor jobs were 
described, the essence seems be that they will be 
totally responsible for the pupil's program. This kept 
getting hedged with statements that perhap the resource 
person would do all the teaching. (1/9) 

In Biaietin #33 the reorganization of I.S.D. was described for the 
total staff. 

i I.S.D. Reorganization . The Independent Study Division has 

decided to alter the organization of the Division beginning 
Monday, February 1. Basically, the new organization con- 
sists of 5 Academic Advisors who will be totally responsible 
for the education program of about hO pupils each, with two 
staff mmnbers serving as division resource persons (science 
and math) . Cooperative teaching between Academic Advisors 
is ♦ encouraged and provided for, but will be on an informal 
ratner than official basis. 

There will be a meeting of the I.S.D. Friday at 1:00 to 
consider: 1) assignment of pupils; 2) roles of Acadmnic 

Advisors and Resource Persons; and 3) utilization of facil- 
ities. (Bulletin #33 1/19) 

The brief sentence, ’’Cooperative teaching. . .will be on an informal rather 
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than official basis," indicated the final demise of team efforts in the 
Division* In the same Bulletin , a prior item indicated a reorganization 
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of the Physical Education program, 

__Phyaical E ducation Schedule . On Monday, January 25, the 
new Physical Education schedule will go into effect as follows : 



9:00-10:15 

10:00-12:30 

*1 • AA ^ ^ er 



Transition Division Daily 
Independent Study Division Daily 
Basic Shills Division Daily 



Plewe work out any adjustments within the time allotted to 
each Division with Mr. Taylor, (Bulletin #33 1/19) 

The full Impact of this was to appear over the next month or so. The field 
notes record the issues this way. 

Pat reports that John is very upset about the physical 
facllxties which have not worked out, as we have quoted 

occasions and places, and also tq)on the 

Tv only the I.S.D. kids hut 

also the kids in Basic Skills and Transition. In his 

M ^ letter keeps him tied up all day and prevents 
in^lementing any kind of individual program 
^th the I.S.D. children. A thread here which might he 
ye^ significant is to work through the problems of 
independent study a’^d the tine involved as it relates 

probably as skilled a geu- 
teacher as exists in the building, and 
^ thought out a program as at^one in the 

argument might go something 

Rnfl individualized program ir exercises 

working on since 

aroSd He ^so has some instructional activity 

»ound certain games that he *8 introduced to e-'niost aU 

imr ® number of continu- 

oSv Independently and 

supervision. In a sense he *8 
optiMzing the total nature of the program and yet he»s 

ki^ of^l^tharh^ really do the 

&Anci of Job that he wants dpne. (3/2) 

Perhaps the aost significant generalization is that an inaividualized pro- 
gram is an expensive one and requires a large number of personnel. The 
teacher-pupil ratio problem probably has not received the attention it 
deserves, in the educational refoim literature.^ 



1 . 



Note for instance Anderson's corouents (i960, pp, 36-hO). 
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Meaavtille, the Transiticuu hiTisioii yms also to experience the culmin- 
ation of the tvo-one split, vhieh had its origin in differences in philos- 
ophy and approach that tees members had expressed aa early as the first 
veek of school. The disagreement resulted in one of the team memhers heing 
out of the classroom area all of the momiBg hours. Three groups of thirty 
stiidente each spent several hours a week vorking vlth one teacher in the 
theatre or In the art room. One of the team indicated that the fine arts 



program enabled them to get soste of the children out of the Transition area 



so that two of the teachers could carry on the program they wanted. This 
adjustment not only served the double function of removing the dissident 
faculty mesibeT from the main room for half the school day , hut it also 
reduced the number of children the other two would he teaching at ai^ one 



time. In addition, it Schemed to minimize team conflict. 

However, even in the two team members who were mcnre content-oriented, 
parts of the early workshop days were still having an inpact. The sunsiary 
notes indicate that: 

With all of the students gone from the main area at 
least one hour a day, though at varying times in groins 
of thirty, I asked whether or not aU the students would 
study the body systems which one group was doing. Oae 
of the team members i^ointed out that th^' would not be 
sure that all students are being exposed to the same 
thing because some of the pupils are at the same time 
working on a three— part program in electricity which 
is being shown on TV. The team member added, *'We*re 
really floundering; I*m not so much Interested in con- 
tent now as I am In getting some of the process across.” 

Even though ideas of the Transition team members at times seemed to move 

closer together, at the termination of the school year, their differences 



were still apparently unresolved. 

January was a full month. As we have described elsewhere, the curric- 
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ulum cGomittee started meetixig again. Considerable publicity for the school 



was in progress. An open house was held January 19th. The consultant, 
Leslie Roberts, continued his monthly visits on January 21st and 22nd. 
Report cards vere distributed end the first semester vas over. Nev staff 
Smsbers, Linda in X.3.S. Sud Abbie in Kindergarten, joined the faculty. 

Gradual Cotopletion of the Physical Facilities 

During late Vinter and early Spring, more and more of the building 
became operational. We have noted that Chris became a general resource 
person in the creative arts. Facilities for her use as veil as the total 
faculty received comment in an early February staff bulletin. 

Use of Art Room . Although it will be some tine before 
arrangements can be coo^leted for making the basement art 
room as functional as we would like, considerable use may 
now be made of this facility. A schedule for reserving this 
room is posted on the bulletin board in the perception core. 

The creative arts resource person has priority in the use of 
the art room, but will not be using it nearly all the time. 

Regulations have been established for using the art 
xocm, and you are requested to coolly with them conscien- 
tiously. It is recognized that the present regulations 
leave much to be desired in terns of instructional needs, 
but it is necessary to work within the parameters of the 
situation as presently exist regarding the building code. 

We will then want to revise the regulations for using the • 
art room when the building code matter is settled and we 
are able to obtain additional cabinetry, furniture, and 
sinks for the rocm. 

The creative arts resource person will schedule seme 
tiiae each ds^ to instruct designated pupils in the art 
room; other times will be blocked out during which she will 
oe available to supervise and assist individuals or small 
groups of pupils who may be sent to the art room for partic- 
ular purposes. When not being used in either of these ways, 
the room may be scheduled by other teachers who wish to 
bring pupils for art activities; pupils must be accompanied 
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tiy a teaclier* however* You are encouraged to use the base- 
oent art room rather than classrooms for art activities 
(particularly messy ones) as much as possible. Pupils must 
not he permitted to get paints and crayons on the carpeting 
in classrooms since extreme difficulty is being experienced 
in removing such stains. 

We ere not ctUowed to place any fuxtiiture is the art 
room at the present time, but carpet scraps are stored in 
the blue storage room* and may be used for pupils to sit on 
for art activities. lEhese carpets should be iretumed to 
the storage room after use. Neither the art room nor the 
art supply room should be used by the staff for storing 
things. As soon as possible, we hope to provide cabinets 
in the art room for storing uncompleted art projects , etc • , 
but for the time being, please do not leave things, except 
possibly on the small shelves in the blue storage room, 
art room should always be left clean and in good order. 

Pupils going to the art room are encouraged to use the 
outside entrance from the play shelter as much as possible, 
particularly idien passing in large groups. When using the 
inside route to the art room, it is essential that quietness 
and order be maintained idien passing through the perception 
core and down the strirs. (Bulletin #39 2/S) 

1 

The coenients about carpet stains, storage facilities, problems in pupil 
movement, and budget limitations for furniture and equipment receive comment 
elseidiere in the report. 

The new building provoked problems also in regularizing a variety of 
custodial and maintenance problems. For instance, in the February 9th 
Bulletin, a note was made of the hiring of a new part time custodian. 



He will be working in the evenings and Saturday mornings. 
Although ve now have a total of two and one-half custodial 
personnel, it takes the assistance of everyone in the school 
to keep the building clean and attractive. Not only for 
this reason, but also because it is an Inqportant educational 
goal, please encourage pupils to do their part in providing 
a clean and idiolesome school environment. Generally it is 
wise and helpful to spend the last few minutes of each 
school day ^tting the building in order- Since it is 
difficult to Icnow Just when custodiasid will be vacuuming 
each room, please have pupils put their chairs on their 
desks before leaving school each day. If you are certain 
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that your room is not to be vacuumed on a .particular day, 
then this vill not be necessary. 



Another way that you can be of considerable assistance is 
ty keeping furniture and accessories distributed properly. 
Someone moved a table into the theatre last week, for exam* 
pie, and left it there for several days. We would like to 
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under the pencil sharpeners in each room. We seem to be 
having some difficulty in keeping the* color coordinated 
waste baskets which were purchased especially for the Ken- 
sington School in their designated areas. Ihese waste 
baskets are not to be used in restrooms, and should not be 
used for milk cartons or food refuse. At times they have 
been found with paste, glue, paint and gun. 

(Bulletin #40 2/9) 



The Currictilum Committee 



During January, the curriculum committee was reactivated. The dream 
of what Kensington might be was rekindled. To the casual observer, the 
Intertwining threads were not obvious. To the participating members of 
the staff the enthusiasm wem high, the excitement had a sharp edge, and 
the discussions were savored as good wine. This reality of Kensignton had. 
potency in the lives of the principal and the faculty^. 

The larger picture was this. After C^istmas, now tlmt the school 
was in the new huilding, several kinds of outside forces arose, ti^e first 



of these was publlcity—both local and national. A local newspaper, the 
Daily Star , sent a photographer to Kensington in early January and the 
Sunday supplement, six pages including a full page cover, photograph appear- 
ed in late January. An editor from National Weekly spent a week during 
January at Kensington. He observed, talked with everyone, and attended 
meetings. His article appeared in early summer \inder the title, "A school 
where children teach themselves." Later in the Spring a university group. 
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fiLolug Innovative schools, spent a few days in tha^ school. Conceptually 
separate from the publicity, but intemiagling in day to day reality were 
a number of consultants. Dr. Leslie Roberts was at Kensington during 
January when the editor from National Weekly was present. Two professors 
of educational administration consulted for several days during February* 

The nunber of observers from universities and public schools was so great 
that special times for visiting were allocated, and a special orientation 
talk, usually given by the principal, was developed to acquaint the visitors 
with Kensington's oversJJ. perspective. The largest of the outside influences, 
however, was the Milford School District's bid for private and federal 

I • • 

funds to support a major cwrlculum reorganization project. This was in 
the developmental stages from early January imtil late Spring. Consultants 
from all over the United States were in the district and at the school. 
Kensington was a major plank in the project. Within the school Itself, 
the principal and the rejuvenated curriculum committee of the staff became 
the local arm of the program. 

In short, these forces— news media, prominent national consultants, 
the major thrust of the Milford District— focused on the very exciting 
and challenging probl^ of an ideal education for the elementary school 
child. Kensington was stimulated to a very high degree. 

The magnitude of the task taken on by the committee is suggested by 
the memorandum of January l^h which was circulated to the faculty members. 

We include it here as Figure 9.1. 



Insert Figure 9.1 about here. 
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XENSINGTOR ELEMEHTARY SCHOOL 



Memo: To: Kensington Staff Members 



January 19 

From: Curriculum Committee 



Curricultmi Ccmnnittee, members considered the 
natu« of Its task, various steps in t'^e develoome^t of a 

Srie't: outlineTo» il a’re1i.e 



I Reasons for the Development of an Institutional Curriculum: 
A 



B. 



C, 

D. 
£. 
P. 



To provide a ^de for teaching in replacement of internalized 
curriculum. 

To ^ public Infomation resource in explaining institutional 
progran* 

Tn aeteimining pupil skills and progi^e. 

w serve as a guide in the purchasing of materials. 

TO provide a guide for pi^il evaluation. 

To provide a rationale for making instructional decisions. 



II Organization for the Development of a Curriculum 
A 



B, 



£. 



Introduction (clarification of criteria) 

1* Function of Kensington 

a. Process of knowing 

b. Conceptual approach to content 

c. Development of the individual as a fully functioning 

human being 

2, Function of a Curriculum 

Guidell^^fOT^^maklng instructional decisions and for using the 

Devel^ent of ^cifie educational objectives in taxononical form 

1. Skill objectives 

2, Trait objectives 
3» Content objectives 
4, Process objectives 

^ocu rem ent of various diagnostic Instruments 
Development, selection, etc, of materials 



Long-range objectives of Curriculum Committee 



A. Development of a Curriculum 

B. Development of a handbook for the faculty 

C. Development of a handbook for the pupils 



Curriculum Committee is scheduled for Wednesday, 

The task of the committee at this time will be 
related to the introduction and guidelines, and to further 
develop the categories and sub-categories of the taxonony. 



eveni]^, then, the group will meet at 7:00 p,m. with Dr. Leslie 
Roberts o Interested person.^ are invited to attend either or both of the 
0160 V legs • 



Figure 9,1 
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In retrospect, the failure In the Hilford Meti^ct’s 9 ,ttmpt for outside 

# 

financial siqiport of the curriculum pro,iect seems most critical for Ken- 
singt*^ as well as the district at large* 



mi 
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Field data have an irrepressih3.e quality* They stimulate one in sc 
many divergent directions that the feeling arises that the analysis is 
intemlnal* In a sense this is probably true* We present issues here that 
were cued by Kensington and that educatiaial theorists with social science 
orientations might find profitable for further work* 



Educational Careers 

F®r a number of reasons, Kensington attrcusted a staff who were at 
varied positions in their careers* Similarly, a nunber of events at 
Kensington, e.g*, faculty turnover, had dramatic consequences on the 
teaching careers of the staff* This problem seems most worthy of further 
analysis* 

A Xl hut the dissertation; the heavy burden 

One aspect of Kensington which arose in tha field notes the first 
day, Tihleh appeared significantly throughout the year and which remained 
durin{^ the "post eaq^imental year" was the fact that three members of the 
faculty had all of their doctoral course work finished and only needed a 
dissertation to complete their work. All three hoped to develop their 
papers out of the Kensington experience. None of the three has finished 
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a degree in Kensington, Wiile such an observation is true, the signi.ilcance 
and interpretation is not so easily determined. Our initial thought of 
"the heavy burden" conveys one position of our reaction. Kore generally, 
the observation strikes us as typifying a ma^or professional education 
problem which has not received the kind of attention it merits. Figure 9.2 
contains hypotheses surrounding this phenomenon. 



Insert Figure 9.2 about here. 



Inducting new teachers 

The induction of new members into the profession presents a further 

key aspect of teaching careers. 

One other item concerning the conversation with one of 
the new teachers last night. The one real bright spot 
life these days is the thought of skiing with a 
boyfriend of heis. Most of her lifs is consumed with 
"psychological fatigue." She commented about having 
gone to bed at 7:00 o’clock two nights this past week. 

She also has to get up at 6:30 each morning, which is a 
tremendous chore for her. At 3:30 she doesn't want to 
think about anything. In effect, she makes a very good 
illustration of the survival criterion in teaching and 
the difficult problems one has in making it the first 
year or so. In the early year or two of one's career, 

Just being able to stay in there and being able to ccme 
sway reasonably happy might be a most in^ortsmt criteria 
of teacher effectiveness. Only later are the nuances 
of teaching open for analysis. It seems to me this 
should have major significance for a teacher-training 
program and the kinds cf things that are done with the 
undergraduates and in the student teaching. All this 
is to say that the beginning teacher is probably an 
understudied pbencmenon and that there are half a dozen 
or. more cases In Kensington that are as good as any 
that exist. That's another problem that needs a close 
look. 

Such was an early episode in first year teaching. 
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1 iwakiag teachi ng livable 

I 

In the Spring field notes ve speculated on another diaiension of 
educational careers « 

Another aspect that crept in from, time to time concerns 

^'00X^3 .6 jLli.1^0 Mocr 7 «3 ^ 

•• ^ — — ''o ^ wAAvwv w v/yia.v*. wd^ak 

career teachers » and the ways in which th^ try to make 
the Job more satisfying to themselves. For instance 
while they work hard and put in long after-school hours 
they would prefer, it seems to me, to have this \ind of 
thing occurring only in peak or stressful points rather 
than being continuous. also seem to me to be on 

the lookout for various ways in which they C€ui get st^ort 
that will make the course of their day go more smoothly. 

For instance, they were talking about having aides who 
voul.d supervise the kids outside and who would supervise 
the kids at lunchtime. Ihe intent here is to gain seme 
time free of the kids which can. be used for a combination 
of paper grading and easy socializing wwong themselves. 

This seems, it. seems to me, to exist throughout the 
early Basic Skills dsys in our ten^orary (quarters at 

High School. Over there: they had things dewn to 
a "T,” or at least a coffee break. This fits with my 
own growing concern for criteria around teaching other 
than pupil learning but related to satisfactions in the 
profession. In terms of general, learning theory these 
might well be considered reinfoioers that are is^rtant 
In maintaining teacher behavior apart fr<mi its acQuisition 
and general development . Most certainly it will he re- 
lated to staying in the profession, I would guess. 

In time, research and theory will present anailyses of such issues. 



Plans for next year 

The brief notice in the Bulletin in the middle of February barely 
taps the impact of the faculty discussion, gossip, and concern about plans 
for next year. 

Personnel Decisions for Next Year . The personnel office 
is now :ln the process of preparing budget information and 
recruit jlng personnel for the next school year. In order to 
work on contracts and recruiting th^ need as much up-to-date 
information frem present staff members as possible. They 
have recpiested that any teacher who definitely does not plan 
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to to the district nert year submit a written letter 

of resignation at the earliest possible date. Persons who 
have made no definite decision, but think they may not re- 
tuin to the district, are requested to give this information 
to the principal info rma ll y . The personnel office has also 
provided an opportunity for teachers who would like to trans- 
fer to other schools in the district to make such requests. 

pQirmflt -PnT- -hli lci 

— — owu V i#vr owuSirv/«fe cuAU. 

available from the secretary. Any such requests should he 
submitted as soon as possible. One other request from the 
personnel office is that the principal verify^ next years 
contract salaries with each teacher. If we have not already 
conferred with you relative to this matter, would you please 
check with the principal sometime this week. (Bulletin #42 2/15) 

We sussnarlzed the issue in the early Itoch field notes. 

Pat coraaented at some length upon the general discussions 
of who is going to be bs^k next year which seou to be 
ran^aat in the b\iilding. Most everywhere in education, 
this thse of the year Is contract time. Since there is 
^cfe a large groiq> of new teachers at the Kensington 
School this becomes very critical indeed. Pat found 
out that the letters of intent do not aj^ly to the first- 
year teachers. They must wait out their time as it were. 

(3/2) 

The rumors, the Job offers, the graduate fellowships under consideration, 
and the uncertainty were major events throughout the Spring for the Ken- 
sington staff. 



Buies in Educational Organizations 

In a school devoted to pupil freedoa, the issue of rules provokes a 
number of dilemmas. We have described some of the probleas which ocetarred 
in the temporary quarters, especially la the gymnasium with I.S.D. After 
the move to the new building in early December, formsliaation of rules 
occurred t© a hi^ degree. We enclosed those as Figures in chapter four. 
Staff reactiotie were varied. However, some saw the rules as being incon- 
gruent with attitudes that had been expressed earlier and voiced their 
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feelings accordingly. Others viei^ the rules as having heen produced 
“ty Eugene. 

The staff huUetins provide easy access to the issue in the post 
Christmas part of the school year. In many instances & the good hunor 
of the staff shines through: 

School Mascot . From the looks of things » it appears that 
the dog is fast hecoming our school mascot. ¥e have not 
checked with lyndon yet to see vhat can he done about the 
overpopulation of dogs on our camptus, hut the school hoard 
and superintendent are working on the problem. In the 
meantime » please ask pupils not to feed dogs scraps from 
their lunches. If pupils own any of our friendly dogs or 
know their owners, please request that they try to prevent 
them from coming to school. (Bulletin 1/21) 

The building with its outside walkway, with every classrooa opening onto 

the walkiTsy, and the need to ear^ food frcm the serving area hack to the 

desks seemed to heighten the attendance of the unfettered nei^horhood 

dogs. 



The next Bulletin took up different issue. 

Special Notice . Please notify our affluent pupils that 
th^ are not supposed to throw money in tae aquarium. 

Also, please ask that they not soak their feet in the 
water. (Bulletin 035 lAi;) 

In early February issues surrounding conferences and pupil novmnent 

were recorded in the Bulletin. 

Pupil Conferences with Principal . From time to time pupils 
c(mie to the office requesting a conference with the principal. 
Although provisions should always he made for such confer- 
ences, it is important that proper procedures he followed. 

Pupils shc“ld not come to the office without first checking 
with their ^eacher or academic; advisor. In cases involving 
such matters as requests for reassignment to another teacher, 
etc., the teacher should probably have a conference with 
th^ principal ?rather than sending the child to the office. 

In sane cases a pupil-teacher-principal conference ml£^t 
he worthwhile. In summary, pupils should follow appropriate 
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procsdtAres for conferring vith the principal, but should 
not he denied the opportunity to do so. (Bulletin #3T 2/2) 
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Pi ^il Moveagut . frcm tisie to time pii^ils move frooi one 
area of the huildiisg to another in fairly sizeable groups. 

For the most part traffic pp.ttsms and movement of pupils 
is working estremely well. There are a few times hcwever, 
when pupils need to be especially careful about passing 
guistly through various areas of the bui.lding. One prob- 
lem area is in using the inside stairway leading to the 
arts and crafts room. Occasionally pupils are quite noisy 
also when going to the theatre. Ple^ise try to ixr^ress 
upon pupils that ccamion courtesy cells for quiet and order*" 
ly movement when psu?sing through quiet areas of the buS,lding. 

(Bulletin 2/3) 

The problems continued to increase and the organization reacted in aa im- 
port^t structural manner c A new unit, the School Policy Committee, araB 
established. While no formed mention was made of Its relationship to 
earlier committees, the issues with which it was to deal, develppaent 
of policies and procedure, communication of procedures, and evaluation 
of regulations were explicit, and they were reminiscent of earlier efforts. 
All of Bulletin 0kl was devoted to the new committee. We have included 
the entire Bulletin as Figure 9.3. 



Insert Figure 9«3 about here. 



The introductory paragraphs indicate the struggle in developing congxuence 

between the doctrine and the problems of the moment. Such issues we see 

o 

as major ones needing attack within organizations.*^ 



2. The classic work of Gouldner (195^) is the point of departure we 
intended to take. Recent articles (Anderson, T., 1966 and Halls, J., 1966) 
Educational Administr^^tion Quarterly , were called to our attention too late 
for this discussion but they suggest further leeids. 


















1. las^Situtional DeoisioR Maytag * One of the distiagixisifsing charaete?'- 
Iflties of the Keasinigtoa cri^rricislua undes* developrsent is aa attempt to 
establish educational erlfeerie and objectives at the instituticiml level* 
but avoid the ’’progyassiias,’* prescribing* or dictating of iastraetional 
decisions c fhis alloy’s freedCE for teachers and pupils to interact in 
making deelsi«nxs at the instructional level (\diich is quite contrary to 
the way most eurrlculuffi programs are desired)® We believe that this is 
the only approach consistent ■srith the design or our program for individ- 
ualized ingtruetion. 

This approach spells out quite clearly that the responsibility for 
educational declsion<^naking does not lie at the institutional level. At 
the same time* however, there appears to be some confusion as to the re- 
sponsibility for making decisions in other areas* notably the area of 
organizational maintanance. There is ample evidence that broad freedom 
in this area of decisicn-making is not only unnecessary but actually 
detrimental to the success of the school. In order for the five-hundred 
plus pupils and employees of Kensington to work together effectively and 
efficiently it is essential to be able to predict the behavior of others 
(just in the same way that public highways are tiseful only because driv- 
ing behavior is predictable). This means* of course, that behavior has 
to be controlled and that individual freedcm must be limited in order to 
provide greater freedcmi for everyone. 

There is ho question as to the need for policies end regulations 
designed to program decisions and behavior relative to the maintenance 
and functioning of the institution. Efficiency demands it. There are 
questions* however* as to how such decisions should be made and implement- 
ed. Careful consideration needs to be given to how and by whom policies 
are developed* how they are cGomunicated, how they are enforced* and how 
th^ sure evaluated and altered. 

Responsibility for deeding with such matters lies with the principal 
as administrative officer of the school. To assist in carrying out these 
tasks a School Policy Ccanaaittee has been established. . Members of the 
committee are: Meg Adrian* chaizman; Irma Hall* Key Abbot; John Taylor; 
Chris Hun; Mary Radford (when available); and Tom Hack, ex-officio when 
dealing with matters relative to his field. 

The purposes of the School Policy Comaittee are to: 

1. Make recommendations concerning areas where administrative policies 

and regulations ore needed. 

2. Assist in the development of administrative policies and regula- 
tions through making recommendations and serving as a sounding board. 

3. Assist in comimjinicating and interpreting administrative policies 

and regulations to the total staff. 

he Assist in evaluating administrative policies and regulations. 

(- :letin #41 2/10) 



Figure 9.3 Verbatim reproduction of Bulletin #4l. 
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HtsBor in Orgaaizations 

F?oo the first da^s in the August vorkshc^ through the dinner party 
r^^oiniscing in June, a thread of humor ran through Kensington. At times 
the hmor was full of a youthful and uninhibited Joy; at other times it 

*WAXW VA U^£?4K Gh»^ O VUi-'WU W • AUAO ^CWb W WA. WAA^ 

story might have entitled the awademlc career of "Fully functioning Freddy,” 
the staff* s good hiaaored esriy iahel for the intended product of Kensing- 



in a facu3.ty party in eiarly April, One of the hy products of this was a 



the creative staff. The analysis of the forms and functions of humor 



several pages from the coloring book which captures the flavor of the 
humor. These constitute Figures 9.^ and 9»5. 



In between the first ^d last pages were references such as "This is Basic 



Skills. Color tham primer less. ”s and "These are husbands and wives. 
Color them neglected.” The content of the musical parodies speaks for 
itself. 
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THE O IS 
COLOR TRCh 



KCWSlftiGTOKl SCHOOL 

THB FACULTY 
/^»COMG-fiU£MTLY 



Figure 9.4 Page 1 of the Coloring Book. 
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Figure 9.5. final page of the coloring book 



quit arrives when one runs out of insights, new ideas, and theoretical 

hunches. In early March, the field notes record summary observations on 

an informal coffee klatch coversation. 

After spending part of the looming chatting with several 
of the teachers and observing very briefly seme of the 
projects and materials that are in the Perception Core 
and watching the beginning of the testing in I.S.D., the 
major reaction that I have is that I*m ready to begin 
writing about the school. I keep feeling that the same 
story is coming up again and again as I obseirve. For 
instance, as we talked over coffee we got to discussing 
the music program and the lack thereof. He commented 
about how he likes to hear in an elementary school the 
kids singing from tine to time and thensas he put it, 

"maybe the teachers will learn one day that to take a 
break and engage the entire group (and he used as an 
illustration the 90 kids in Transition) in singing would 
be quite beneficial for the whole program." This imme- 
diately raised in my own mind issues about the nature of 
inexperience and the importance of that phenomenon in 
the school. This is an old idea and one that I*ve elab- 
orated on from time to time in the notes, and about which 
I don*t have any more Insights. This , inter-related with 
the team teaching notions of having highly developed 
skills and apecializations among some of the people. 

This too is an old idea and needs to be developed, yet 
I don't have more insights on it than I had a month or 
two ago. We talked briefly about the social studies 
program. His comments centered around his interest 
and concern about "democracy." He couldn't detect €Uiy 
kind of experiences that were helping the kids learn 
respect for individuals and respect for property, etc. 

This discussion came out of the issues of the minor dis- 
ciplinary problems that they were having. He saw the 
upper grade kids, behaving in ways that they long since 
should have gotten '^ver# Here, too, the critical notions 
of the conflict between independent study and the inter- 
dependence is an old part of the story and an issue that 
th^ haven't resolved and an issue that they don't see 
clearly conceptually and which we should be prepeured to 
write about. I was struck in the Perception Core by 
the activity- aspects of the program around science pro- 
jects, with molds, with ants, etc., and the art projects 
that decorate the walls and the contests that some of 
the children want to have. This too is an old story 
and one that is ready to be written. We have some cleir- 
itv also in the kinds of objectives that they set themselves* 

That is away from a specified content, in aay, science, and 
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sooi^ studies and to can talk to the issue of the 

eo^^foi+°*^ff i? soals and within that 

f w *" J ***® of “oans and kinds of experiences 

kl^L*n?^+hr® i“. e.g., Kay's stock market 

kinto of things, and make sense out of it. In short, 

school's at an 
® >^end0U8 amount of 

Z TOm“n^“ -^®i® 



At 3:30 Friday afternoon, the 4th of June, the ohservation was finally 
over. The field notes captured that too. 



CGoment as I drive in, off West Milford 
everything looks so green and warm end pleas- 

^®re»s almost a pastoral. 

quality to the community. The frantic, innovative veai 
*s gone. Life seems to be going on. (6/4) 
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Appendix 

Methodological Notes 
Introduction 

It behooves the researcher to speak in some detail to the issues 
surrounding his approach to a problem* Sspecially does this seem true vhen 
he abandons classical methods of his fields as we have done greatly from 
educational psychology and partially from the more quantitative orientation 
of contemporary sociology. If we were bona , fide social anthropologists, 
our concerns here would be more minimal, but we are not. In an earlier 
investigation utilizing participant observation ^lUth & Geoffrey, I965) 
we included a long accouht of our first description and reflections upon 
the methodo We try to build upon this earlier analysis in the present 
essay. Essentially, we present here some of the more "orthodox** sociologi- 
cal and anth:?ppological literature which did not get into the earlier dis- 
cussion. 

In the view of one text (SeilMz, al, 19 ^ 1 ) a research design is 
coasldei:‘sd as "the arrangement of condJ.tions for collection and analysis of 
data in a manner that ai m s to cooblne relevance to the research purpose wlt-h 
econcmay in procedure.** (p. 50). Thus, the design whidi is selected 
depends on the specific research purpose. This study ms a fonmletive or 
model building investigation. The principal method of data collection was 
nonparticipant obsenTation. This was supplemented by informal interviews 
and extensive analysis of records, documents, end amounts of meetings. 
Access to all documents had been provided; this Included faculty bulletin^, 
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parent-school council bulletins, eoaaittee reports, and district-wide 
curriculum materials* Observations were made of classroom iatei'action and 
use of facilities, total faculty meetings, teem meetings, curxlc\ilum 
cosamlttee meetinga, and parGnt-aehool eo iiM eil ineatings* The observations 
continued for the entire first school year, 

Belevant Methodological Literature 



Observational Foci 

The focal concern of this section is to esi^mine the assets and i'dml- 
tations of the participant observation technique and to point to sojae of 
its ^ecific characteristics. Peurticipant observation will be treated here 
as a technique in the sense defined Bennett. (19^) • In a detailed 
discussion of characteristics of field work, he makes a careful distinction 
between technique and methodology. Techniqu<^ refers to specific devices 
that are used by scientists for the collection of information during study. 

Participant observation has received its main Img^tus from anthropo- 
logical field studies; however, the paucity of literature elaborating on 
the technique has been noted by persons not in the field of anthropology, 
lazmaccone ( 1962 ) describes the "data jfixation” that is characteristic of 
anthropology to the neglect oi lescription and discussion of technique. 

That this omission is not limited to participant observation alone but is 
relevant to most field work skills is recognised by Merton (19^7) • He 
speaks of the silence which "cloaks” many of the concrete problems that 

» • ^ * * « t * 

are fomid in field work situations. Both he and lannaccone note that these 
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s s i l l s are trsji^irted tc followers and st^ents via vcrd of as^uth aad 



apprenticeships, Jfetrtcs: suggests that jsaybe the researchers feel the 
tecbniq^2s. is aaaaon sense and see no need tc ccdify the details, Sven 
though, until recently, few people have discussed participant chservaticci 
as a technique in itself tc be formally treated, learned, and utilised by 
researchers, one is able to assess its primary advantages and v1isad\'antv^s 
from brief methodological notes contained in seme of the ma;)or field 
studies* Whyte points out the importance of these; 



Only as we accumulate a series of accounts of hov research 
was actually done will ye be able to go beyond the logical* 
intellectual picture and learn to describe the actual re- 
search process. {1^3 p, 280) 



Observation may be categorized as either structured or unstructui*ed; 
however, the lines between the two classifications tend to blur. Much of 
what will be said in the following pages is applicable to both forms, yet 
certain clear differences do e:»;ist. An observer may participate actively 
in a group or he may claim nembership but confine his participation to a 
small amount; he may be an observer without being part of tlie group or he 
may observe without those ^om he observes being aware of his presence. 

At this point what Henry designates as "naturalistic observation” should be 
contrasted with participant observation; both of these may be distinguished 
from a somewhat more structured observation* 



The naturalistic study of behavior is the scientific study of 
human beings in their natural surroundings instead of in labora- 
tories, direct observation of human behavior instead of merely 
asking questions about it* (Henry, undated)* 



In this technique, the scientist as an observer of human life fades Into 
the background, particularly if he has been observing for a long timo. 
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Then life gees on eus if he x.erenH there « Hsn?y cites tm general headings 
under i«hich ohserv&tion may h@ "^rLe^tz watching and listening. ‘The n&tura* 
llistic observer is a detached scientist and a ^’d€;t€iiBined** ohee^^er. He is 
not a participant dbserver in exy real sense* It is true that to the 

_ £. L. « _« a Xt- i-.J- . J ^ 1 a A 4 m A 

at? Boorcs wo.i>a wubc uo agi wuoo^vjuic^ .1.0 owum?w 4 m»v w* 

participant”^ hut he should avoid participating in vays that will dist rt 
the basic situation* 

Kluckhohn (l94o) tas defined participant observation as "the 
conscious and ^steoiatic sharing^ in so far as eircuBEstances peimitj in 
the life activities sasd^ on occasion, in the interests and affects of a 
group of pernonau" Although Henry and Kluckhohn have elaborated two sone- 
^at different techniques, both have desciibed skills that would be 
characterized as,, in part, imstructured observation* Henry points out 
that naturalistic obses^tion of behavior is more naive than that of a 
more e^^erinental nature* The naturalistic observer, tries to record all 
he sees rather than selecting certain variables* Selltlz, et. ^*, (l9^l) 
have concisely diff<srcntiated between structured and unstructured observa- 
tion: 

The major difference is that in these more systematic studies 
the investigator knows what aspeebs of the group activity are 
relevant for his researcii purposes and is therefore in a posi- 
tion to develop a specific plan for the making and recording 
of obseipvations before he begins collecting data* Structured 
observation focused <m designated aspects of behavior may take 
place either in field settings of In controlled ejqperlments 
within a laboratory setting* (p* 221). 

Structured observation usually allows much less freedcm in the area of 
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it®nt than do unstructuriid techniques* Ihe former emphasizes more 



specific formulation of a central problem at the caset of the study. 
Participant observation which is the concern of this paper points to 
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the characteristics of unstructured observation; however^ many of the 

advantages and limitations of one type oxe similar to those of the other. 

Much of the data vith which social science deals may be obtained by 

direct observation. Direct observation may allow the research to study 

behavior with a minimum of alteration in the social situation. Some 

authors feel that perhaps the greatest advantage of the technique lies in 

the possibility of recording behavior as it is enacted: 

All too many research techniques depend entirely on 
people’s retrospective or anticipatory reports of 
their behavior .... In contrast observational 
techniques yield data that pertain directly to 
typical behavioral situations. ... (SelltiZj, 1961^ ' 
p» 201) 

Kluckhohn states that the purpose is to obtain data aljout behavior thiou^ 
direct contact and in terns of a specific situation. In this technique, 
the distortion that mi^t result from the Investigator’s being an outside 
agent is reduced to a minimum. 

Observation, either structured or unstructured, allows one to gather 
data even if the subject is unwilling to report or is unable to d j eo. 

Less actual cooperation is required by tbs subject if various techniques 
of observation are employed rather than interviewing, various types of 
experimentation, etc. 

Observation is flexible and readily adaptable to numerous research 
objectives. It may be a primary technique of data collection or used to 
obtain supplementary data. Observation may be imdertaken in natural 
surroimdings or in a laboratory. It may be exploratory cmd used to search 
for significant variables without attempting to test specific hypotheses, 
or it may serve as data for testing of assumptions. One advantage of 
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observation over the interview is its capacity to he utilised to assess 
behavior throia^ tJjne, Whyte (19^3) illustrates this aspect of partici- 
pant obssrvatics: 

1 Qssss to realise that tiae Itself was one of the key 
elenoents in wy study. 1 was observing, describing, 
and analyzing groups as they evolved a:id changed 
through tine. It seemed to use that I could espials 
much core effectively the behavior of men when 2 
observed them over tlaiie than would have been the case 
if I h€id got them at one point in time. In other words, 

I was taking a moving picture instead of a still photo- 
t:*aph. (p. 323) 

The wide range of data which may be encoa^iassed ly participant observation 

has been indicated by several authors. Malinowski, in stressing the 

following methodological points also illustrates the range of data gather- 

ing participant observation may permit* 

The collecting of* concrete data over a wide range of facts 
is thus one of the main points of field j?fcBthod< The obli» 
gation is not to enumerate a few eseas^les only, but to 
ejdiaust as far as possible all the cases within reach. « • • 

To suamarize the first, cardinal point of method, I may- 
say each phenomenon ou^t to be studied through the 
broedest range possible of its concrete manifestations; 
each studied by an eajhaustive survey of detailed examples* 

(p. 13-17) 

KXuckhchn notes the increased range of data which may cone as a result of 
observing the current activity in which cesmnunifey meaibers are involved. 
Even though the participant observer may have seme effect, she emphasizes 
that ha does not create a special situation, and the influence of his 
behavior may be kepfc to a isdniaium. Some data is more guarded than ethers; 
however, stimulation (the presence of the observer) of behavior may open a 
realm which was foxmerly closed. The ready access to gossip wiaich may 
be possessed by the participant observer is €lLso cited contributing to 
increasing the range of data available to the researcher. In some research 
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situations the participant observer may be viewed as one ^no is in need 
being tau^t; if this is the case, thsrx the opportinnity to secure a 
greater range of data likely be increased. 

Participant obse2nration is of special value in "understanding a par- 
ticular organization or substantive problem rather than demonstrating 
relationships between abstractly defined variables," (Becker 1958) It is 
participant observation, in part, that allows the field study to obtain 
informatloi on interrelations in group structure and social interaction as 
cn-going processes. It allows the investigator to study a group in gree/cer 
depth, than does the sanple survey. Ihe technique is especially useful in 
.exploratory work and in the suggestion of hypotheses and patterns !^ich 
the researcher may wish to examine and/or test in later study ^ However, 
participant observation may use more highly structured instruraent-s for 
observation; an example would be an investigation of some of the aspects 
in the psycho-therapeutic relationship. Thus, participant observation as 
a technique has flexibility, possibility of a wide range of data coverage, 
opport-unlty to study through time, and may provide direct contact with 
only minimal change In the situation. Middletown (Lynd, 1929) and 
Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Giodl.dner 195^) are only two e^ramples 
of how participant observation may be used along with other data collection 
techniques • 
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Special Problems and Procedures 

The following paragraphs deal with some of the problems and limita- 
tions encountered idien one uses the participant observation technique. 
There are four general questions which must be answered by an investigator 
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reg&rdXess of the pui^ose of the study; 

(i) l^at should be observed? (2) How should observations 
be recorded? (3) What procedures should be used to try to 
assure the accuracy of observation? (4) What relationship 
should exist between the observer and the observed, and how 
can such a relationship be established? (Selltiz, 1961, 
rp. 2C9-aio) ' ’ ’ 

One cannot state what the content of observation should be, for it 
will depend louch on the aims of study* If the work is essploratory, 
focal points of interejt will likely change as the study progresses. 

Ihat the content of observation can change without dqma gd ng the final 
product would seem to be an advantage of the technique. Whyte notes the 
following units of observation which used ^en studying community social 
structures spatial observations of grov^ings, changes in groi^ activity, 
sentiments (or attitudes) expressed, and activities. (Whyte 1951) 

These are given only as suggestions, for no concrete list of elements to 
observe is applicable to all projects. The check list below has been 
presented by other authors as ind^-cating significant elements of all . 
social situations: the paitiicipants, the setting, the purpose, the sooiaX 
behavior, and frequency and duration^ These were derived to serve as 
guides for the direction of observation. Becker *s first three stages of 
ansJysis that are cor.ducted in the field seem to deal with content of 
observations and delineation of it into more specific subject matter 
Interests. The stages of field analysis are: the selection and defini- 
tion of problems, concepts, and indices 5 the check on the frequency and 
distribution of phenonuinaj and the incorporation of individual find5.ngs 
into a model of the organization under f.tu^/. Although these are dis- 
cussed by Becker in an abstract manner, ho reminds the reader that in the 
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actiial practice of research, all of the operations will occur simulta- 
neously* 

The method of recording the data from participant observation is 

of utmost importance* The ideal would be to record the happening as it 

occurs^ however, this is often inpossible without altering the situation 

and relationships between the observer and the observed. Henry stresses 

the in^ortance of the technique of recall; he considers the technique of 

recall one of the "fundamental methodological tools in this work" for the 

* 

investigator often does not have a notebook and must rely on memory* In 
these circumstances, he lets the mind move freely among the material with- 
out trying to bring it all together* One thing suggests ancther in dicta- 
ting and is a process of association* Whyte notes that? 



Although such note-taking opportunities should be 
exploited, the field observer must rely primarily upon 
his ability to remember and record later, (p* 7) 

Later notes may be more fully typed or dictated. It is noted that begin- 

ning observers usually remember less than those who are more experiences 5 

however, one suggested way to make a good observer is to require that he 

make a full record of his observations. Extensive note-taking while 

observing may reduce the quality of the observation* Regardless of how 

the observer chooses to record while he observes, immediately after the 

observation, he should write \^at he wants to remember from the situation* 

An indexing system is necessary if the observer is to locate readily 

topics contained in his notes. Whyte suggests that careful records be 

kept of the following; number or data of interview or observation notes; 
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*As we have indicated we did not have this llmitaticn and recorded 
in . situ a variety of me’etinigs, discussions, teaching episodes, etc* 
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groi;^ chiefly involved'; names of persons observed or interviewed (ar.d 
perhaps of persons discussed by them) 5 and a brief summary of what is 
covered in the notes, "The index should be kept separate from the field 
notes so that the research can survey the contents of a large number of 
interviews by reading over several pages of index.” 

Thus, both content and Indexing of observation are not guided by any 
firm rules which hold regardless of the situation. It should he noted 
that participant observation may require that ttie researcher forego a certain 
type of unity in his data. Also some of the activities in which he would 
he interested may be conducted in private or otherwise exclude him. Time 
and physical capacity also serve to lim3.t participation. Several investi- 
gators have pointed to the strain ^ich participating and observing may 



create. 



Participation implies emotional involvement; observation 
requires, detachment. It is a strain to try to sympathize 
with others and at the same time strive for scientific 
objectivity. (Kroeber, 1931 9 P» ^^l) 



The accuracy of the participant observation technique has been a 
source of much concern. The technique has the advantage of permitting 
the observer to see how people behave under groiqc> pressure. In line with 
this Katz (195 ) feels that in participant observation the researcher may 
ask questions that ir# similar or related directly or indirectly to the 
observed activity. He believes that the expressed attitude toward the 
behavior and the rationalization of it, if it is to be of significance, 
should be linked as often a possible directly to the behavior that one 
seeks to ea^lain. KLuckhohn states that observation may help the 
researcher to do tMs and participant observation affords more opportunity 
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for reliability than direct q.uestioning of selected informants. She feels 
that the probability that the obseirver will gain information of a more 
intimate nature from a larger number of persons is greater if the parti- 
cipant observation technique is used. Kluckhohn*s third-mentioned advan- 
tage stated that one’s chances of encountering "aberriant, atypical, and 
maladjusted” infoni^ants ■will not be the same in participant observation* 

In reference to this it is interesting to note that one study reported that 
idien conqparing data collected by participant observation with survey data, 
observers selected a somewhat biased sanple of informants, favoring those 
of higher prestige; saaple survey data tended to reach more varied seg- 
ments of the population. (Vidich and Shapiro, 1955)* A test of internal 
consistency that may he \ised in participant observation consists of the 
researchers cross-checking the report of one informant against that of 
another. 

The careful anthropologist, for example, will cross-check 
the reports of one informant against those of another, 
and will pay careful attention to discrepancies between 
avowals in one context and facts which are allowed to 
"slip out" in another. These are ''internal" consistency 
checks because they compare, within the confines of the 
same methods, one observation with emother, (Vidich and 
Shapiro, 1955, p. 28.) 

Observers' reports may also be cross-checked. Two or more may observe 
the same event, record independently and check for bias. That one may 
have to deal with and check for pre'varications is notedly Pas sin, (19^2) 

By carefully separating interpretation from the record of actual 
events, the observer may increase objectivity. Complete recording of 
events may help the observer to maintain objecti'vity, especially if it is 
an account of an informer for whom the observer feels personal concern. 
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As one becomes increasingly involved in the conmmlty or setting, he may. 
begin to take many of the elements for granted that he had originally set 
out to study. Periodic rests therefore and leaving the situation for a 
time are suggested as means to overcome these tendencies. Reference to the 
check list previously given may help one find what he has been omitting. 

One may deliberately break the perceptual i"ield and in this curb 
"blind spots"; this procedure may make factors vdiich appear primary less 
pervasive and may allow more careful analysis of others. Accuracy of 
observation may be obtained by consulting with some of the informants. 

Whyte's esgierienee with Doc as a critic of some of his manuscripts is an 
example; however, it is realized thatihis is not alvwys feasible. It 
bas been mentioned that being a participant observer may create inner 
conflicts within the researcher that may interfere with his objectivity. 

This is especiaUy noticed in situations of emergency when the individual 
would be able to help but wants to maintain identitly as a scientist and 
yet feels he should aid in ameliorating conditions if possible. This may 
lead to feelings of guilt or attempts to separate farther from the group. 

Rosenfeld (I961) believes that increasing awareness of the conflicts and 
nature of one's defenses will aid in developing prcper- guards in relation 
to the type of conflict and situation i*ich may be met. 

She role which a participant observer shall assume T*en he begins a 
study has been the center of some concern. It would seem that the role 
he established and his entrance into the field are closely related. 

There is no prescription for the correct entrance into a new community or 
setting. Much depends on the characteristics of the group and the amount 
of information the parttelpant observer has been able to get in advance. 
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In carrying out investigatica in a modem cdsemmity 
or in an industrial organization, it has been fomd 
expedient « « . to establish the initial contacts with 
those people ^o have controlling voices in the com- 
munity, These may be men who hold status in the power 
hierarchy or people in informal positions who command 

\VLi:ijw^r ±y'y() 

Merton (19^7) points out that scmetimes it is necessary to use a dual entry 
into a study setting rather than approach persons via those individuals 
at the top of an authority hierarchy. Thus, sometimes it is necessaary 
to make simultaneous but independent contacts on two different levels, 

Whyte (1957) found that by Informing key people as to his plans he was 
better able to gain personal acceptance | also some were used as informarts 
and observers. He was able to formulate four points of value in gaining 
community cooperations 

1. Your explanation to the community should be brief 
and simple. 

2, The ej^lanation should be general enough so as to 
cover all sorts of work you might undertake. 

3« Seek the support of the key people first, for the 
rest of the people will follow their lead, 

4 . Be on the lookout for people in the community who 
are themselves keen observers and ia strategic 
positions to observe. 

Many aubhors have been concerned with the role of the participant observer 
in the community or study area. Some feel that participant observation is 
to become a part of the group and be as inconspicuous as possible j 
however j| he must choose sane role. It has been noted that it is easier 
to come into a culture knowing little about it than for one to unlearn 
vdiat one knows and to be objective. Bennett states that the observer 
becomes a member with a special status and role, thus, this data requires 
more participation by the researcher than some other types of scientific 
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work. The role of participant observation itself "suggests that the 
synpathies and identities established through a close faaiiliarity vill 
reveal meanings and insights denied the formal investigator#" (Lohman> 

1937> p» 891) This wuld seem to place the criteriaa of effective 
observation on the extent and characteristics of the participation, ' 
KLuckhohn deals with the problem ijhich may be presented by the 
general role of the observer. She considers both specific and general 
roles; there may be a problem ^dien the general role does not fit in with' 
the community's set of statuses. The investigator is never able to lose 
his role of an outsider ,, and much valuable infoimation comes to 
because he is one. The general role (occupational, educational, etc.), 
which the observer assumes may restrict 1 ;he range of behavior which he 
has access to in certain areas; however, it may increase it in others. 
Kuckhohn feels that the investigator who is forced to analyise his own 
roles, is less often misled by the myth of conplete objectivity in social 
science research and is more consciously svware of his own biases. The 
observer's perfommce is guided by his own conception of the inhabitant's 
conception of his role. It is important that one know the culture and 
situation before he can assume a satisfactt>2yrole. To do this, Malinowski 
suggested remaining in as close as possibles id.th the group one is studying® 
However, if the observer does not clarify his role, the people will atten5)t 
to resolve their uncertainty by placing the observer in a category familiar 
to them, now it is obvious that failure to assume a role applicable to 
the particular community or setting can be tlisastrous. When an observer 
enters a community or situation, he must have ready an explanation of his 
role and know the degree of participation in which he hepes to engage. 
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Ordinarily it seems preferable to malse kaom-the fact that one is doing 
research. It »ay. as has been mentioned before, eaahle one to gain acre 
information. The investigator vbo enterh the situation vithout disolostag 
^ 1 . on to ask himself Aether anyone \dll be 

nxs XtSOC&X’WlA MOU MUrWr - 

hy the disguising of his activity. Mich more could be said; 
however, Whyte's abroach and Rits* pointers provide partial guides as 
to observer conduct in the field setting. Whyte’s suggestions to the 

participant observer are: 

1. Do not aim at "total immersion." 

2. While you do not have to do exactly as other people do, 
you must show a sympathetic interest in them and their 
activities. Any evidence 

condescension will threaten the succe^ of the study. 

3. Spend time and keep up frequent contacts. ^~„„^tv— 

U. Avoid taking sides in a conflict splitting the community 

unless your study is limited to the side you take. 

• Eight of Katz* suggestions seem appropriate to the participant o^serva 

setting; below is a brief svimmary: 

1. Contacts should not be limited to a narrow segment of 

2. tofoXtl'vao themselves have a wide range of contacts 

should be utilized. nf* 

3. Informal leaders, as weU as the people in oi 

formal leaderships, should be located j,ovad 

k. Discrepancies in the accounts of various informants sh 
be used as the basis for further exploration. 

5 Information from respondents should be assessed i * 

S Sr social rol^and position, their group memberships, 

and their perscmal activities. v* 

6. Personalized and private beliefs should be sou^t as well 
as the socially accepted climate of opinion. 

7. Full records should be kept by f3,eld wrkers. 

8. Initial impressions and global judgments should not 

discarded. 
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It is felt that the above statements sum concisely some of the major 
considerations of participant observation« Only brief mention will be made 
^ of the part that theory plays in relation to participant observation. 
Malinowski states thai: 

Good training^ in theory, ard acq^uaintance with its latest 
results, is not identical witn being burdened with *pre- 
conceived ideas*. • • . The field worker relies entirely 
\Q)on inspiration from theory. 

Bennett notes that the general rule is to articulate or verbalize 
problems and hypotheses; however, if this is not done, no study ever 
lacks some type of theory about social life and behavior. Theory like the 
problem must be consciously articulated or unconsciously held. Field work 
that lacks theory makes no contribution to science. It is theory that 
helps ej^lain what one finds and aids in anticipating what may be found. 

In summary, participant observation has many of the limitations that 
are common to other techniques. There are problems of reliability, validi- 
ty, quantification, cooperation of subjects, objectiv5.ty of observers, time 
and physical capabilities of researchers. However, at the same time it 
gives the freedom to e3q>lore and/or develop hypotheses and significant 
variables; opportunity for a side range of data collection; and a favorable 
way in which to observe human interaction in ’’natural” surroundings to 
asceTtain social structure and social relationships. 
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